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HISTORY OF MOSES 


HERE was a woman that had a child when 

all the babies were to be drowned and she 
was a good woman and she asked God how she 
could save her baby and God told her to make a 
basket of rushes and put it in the water, hiding 
it in the rushes. Then Pharaoh’s daughter was 
going to bathe in a certain place and as she went 
past she saw the cradle and asked her servants to 
go and bring it out and they did it. When they 
brought it out they lifted the thing up that was 
on the top and they saw a baby crying. Then 
they saw the child’s sister that was standing far 
away and Pharaoh’s daughter cried to her to 
come and when she came she told her to call a 
nurse for the baby and then she ran and brought 
the mother of it and she told the mother to take 
charge of it and to come to the palace and so she 
came. 

Then Moses when he was grown up was sent 
away to show some wonders to the Israelites and 
God told him the things he was to do. He first 
told him to lay down his rod and when he laid 
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it down it became a serpent. Then he told him 
to go and do it when he was with the Israelites 
and he said he would do it. ‘Then God told him 
to put his hand into his breast and he did so and 
his hand became a leper, then he pulled it out and 
he put it in again and when he pulled it out it was 
just the way it was before. Then God told him 
to do that and he went away home to the house 
that he lived in and God told him that he would 
have to go to the Israelites. Then he went away 
to the Israelites. 

One day Moses saw an Egyptian whipping an 
Israelite and he came and killed the Egyptian. 
It was not wrong of Moses to kill the Egyptian 
because he was doing harm to the Israelite for 
he was an Israelite too. After that God told 
Aaron and Moses to go up and try to make 
Pharaoh let the Israelites go away and then 
Aaron and Moses went up to speak to him and 
asked him if he would allow them to go and 
Pharaoh said no that he wouldn’t. Then Aaron 
laid down the rod and behold it became a ser- 
pent. He took it by the tail and pulled it up 
and it turned into arod. He put his hand into 
his breast and it became a leper and he put it in 
again and it was just as it was before. Then the 
Egyptians took all their rods and laid them down 
and they became serpents. Pharaoh said that 
he would let them go but he hardened his heart 
and would not. When Pharaoh was going to 
bathe at a certain place Aaron stretched his 
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rod over the water and it became blood. Then 
Pharaoh went home in despair and he said he 
would let them go but he hardened his heart 
again. Then Aaron stretched out his rod and 
frogs came forth and crept over all the beds and 
eat up all the food and everything and he said 
he would let them go but he hardened his heart 
again. 

Then the next plague was little insects called 
lice which went all over the country. After that 
he sent swarms of flies which buzzed about in the 
most horrible manner. Then boils came all over 
the people even over Pharaoh and his servants. 
After that came deaths of beasts and nearly all 
the beasts died. Then God sent hail and rain 
and fire and thunder and before he sent it he told 
Pharaoh and all his people to keep in their houses. 
After that it happened all the grass was taken 
away and all the leaves off the trees by locusts. 
Then it turned all darkness and it was all light 
beside the Israelites. And God said to the 
Israelites that they must all get ready and stand 
round at a table eating a lamb and spread the 
blood of the lamb on the lintels of their doors for 
that the angel of death was going to pass to kill 
all the babies but whoever has the blood on the 
lintels wouldn’t have their babies killed. Then 
when the Egyptians had gone to bed thinking 
of no danger, the angel of death passed through 
and every baby even Pharaoh’s first born was 
killed and there was a great cry over all the land. 
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Then Pharaoh cried for Moses and Aaron as 
quickly as possible and he said that they must 
go away as fast as they could and they all went 
and took their bags of meat and their flocks and 
they asked the women of Egypt to give them 
some gold and silver and they did so. 

They came to a sea called the Red Sea, now 
don’t suppose it was red like blood, so the black 
cloud stood still that had led them all the way 
and they encamped and soon they heard a great 
noise of horses and chariots and it was the Egyp- 
tians coming after them. They then told Moses 
to go and pray to God and he did so. Then 
God told Moses to stretch out his rod over the 
Red Sea and he did so. Lo and behold the 
waters went up on each side of a dry path like 
walls, then the Israelites went into the path to 
cross. After they had got a little way across 
the Egyptians came up and they saw a dry path 
and they determined to go over it. They had 
not got very far across when lo and behold to 
their terror the wheels of their chariots stuck like 
as if in mud as God poured down his wrath and 
the thunder roared and such lightnings as were 
never seen in Egypt (this is in line upon line). 
God told Moses to stretch his rod over the water 
and he did so and the walls of water came down 
upon the tops of the Egyptians and they were 
drowned. 

Then the Israelites were very hungry and they 
began to speak to Moses about it. Then Moses 
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prayed to God and God told Moses that the Isra- 
elites were to get up very early in the morning 
and they would see small white things on the 
ground and they were to gather it but they were 
not to gather any for to-morrow because it would 
breed worms and stink and they could not eat it 
but on Saturdays they were to gather some for 
Sundays because on Sundays they would not see 
any little white things. So they rose up early in 
the morning and they went out and they did see 
little white things and they called it manna. It 
tasted like honey. Then they were thirsty and 
they murmured against Moses and against God 
and so Moses went to pray to God and God told 
Moses to go up to a rock with a few men and to 
strike the rock with his rod and water would 
come out, so he did so and water came flowing 
forth. Then they travelled on through the 
wilderness and they came to a mount called 
Sinai. God told Moses to come up to him in 
the mount and Moses went up. God told Moses 
that he was to tell the Israelites to wash their 
clothes for they were to hear him speaking on 
the third day. They did so and on the third 
morning they heard his voice and the trumpet 
sounded loud. And he was to put railing round 
the mountain and he was not to let any of the 
people touch the mountain or the railings. Moses 
stayed forty days and forty nights with God and 
God gave him two tables of stone with ten com- 
mandments written on them and the Israelites 
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thought the time so long they thought he was 
never to come back so they asked Aaron to make 
them a golden calf. He told them to give all 
their gold earrings and things so he melted them 
and took it out and when it was soft he cut it into 
the shape of a calf. Then he took it and put it 
upon a high place and he said they should have 
a great feast to-morrow and so they had a grand 
feast and they danced round the calf and cried, 
‘This is the one who brought us out of Egypt,” 
and Moses was coming down at that time and 
he saw the Israelites dancing round the image 
and he broke the tables of stone because he was so 
angry and he came down very quickly and took 
the calf and melted it and ground it into powder 
and threw it into some water and made them 
drink it and God said that somebody must take 
a sword and kill some of them and Moses asked 
God not to kill the whole of them and said, 
“Remember what you promised to Jacob.” 
Then Moses went up into the mount again and 
God told him to make a tabernacle and" he told 
him of two clever men which could help them, 
to carve wood and things. Their names were 
Bezaleel and Aholiab. When Moses went down 
they could not look upon him because he shone 
with the glory of God and he put a veil over his 
face. ‘Then he told the Israelites that they were 
to make a tabernacle for God and Moses asked 
them for their gold and silver and all their beau- 
tiful things to make it of and they gave them. 
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In the court of the tabernacle there was a brazen 
altar for offering lambs and oxes upon and there 
was a brazen basin a little farther in, in which 
the priests used to wash the dishes and their 
hands. Then in the inside in the holy place 
there was a golden altar for burning incense on 
and a candlestick which had seven lamps upon 
it. Then draw up the veil of the tabernacle, 
you will see the Holy of Holies and in it a large 
box of gold, the top of which was called the 
Mercy Seat and there was two gold angels that 
bent their wings over the top, in the inside there 
was Aaron’s budding rod and the tables of stone. 
The Holy of Holies was a light place because the 
glory of God was in it. 

After the Israelites left Mount Sinai they came 
to a place near Canaan and they sent twelve 
men to see what like it was. When they had 
come into it they saw a great vine and so they 
plucked a bunch of grapes and one man could 
not carry it so they took a long staff and tied the 
grapes to it and Caleb and Joshua carried it and 
the rest carried figs and pomegranates. Then 
when they came to the Israelites they asked what 
kind of place it was and they said that the cities 
had strong gates and walls and that the people 
were giants and they were just like grasshoppers 
beside them. Then the Israelites said no, they 
would never conquer them. Then Caleb and 
Joshua struck up and said yes they would for 
God would help them for the people in Canaan 
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only worshipped images. But the people did not 
believe Caleb and Joshua and sat up all night 
moaning and crying. Then God was angry and 
said they would never come into Canaan but 
were to wander forty years in the wilderness, but 
their children when they grew up were to go into 
Canaan and Caleb and Joshua were to go. They 
travelled away from that place back into the 
wilderness then they murmured and said to 
Moses, ‘‘Why did you bring us out of Egypt? 
Here we have neither water nor food.” Then 
Moses prayed to God and God told him to take 
his rod and speak to the rock. Then Moses 
went away and took his rod and Aaron came with 
Moses and they said, “‘Here now ye rebels must 
we bring you water out of this rock,” and Moses 
struck the rock with his rod and water came 
flowing forth and God said to Moses and Aaron 
that they should not go into Canaan but should 
die and Moses prayed to God and asked him 
if he might not go into it and God told him not 
to pray any more because he should not go into 
it but God said to Moses that he should not die 
as soon as Aaron. 

Then when they came to a place in the wilder- 
ness there was a great lot of serpents and their 
mouths burned like fire and God sent them among 
them when they murmured and they bit them 
and it made them very ill and they said to Moses 
to pray to God that he might take away the 
serpents from them. Then God told Moses to 
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take some brass and soften it in the fire and to 
cut it into the shape of one of the serpents and to 
put it upon a pole and to hold up the pole and the 
Israelites who looked at the serpent would get 
better. That should put us in mind of Jesus, 
because the old serpent the Devil bit us, that 
means made us naughty and when we look at 
Jesus that makes us better—not to look at Jesus 
with our eyes but to look with praying. Then 
God took away the serpents and when the Isra- 
elites looked at the brazen serpent they were quite 
well. 

Then God said to Moses that he would have 
to die and God sent Moses alone up to a high 
hill called Nebo where he could see the whole 
land of Canaan and God buried him in a valley 
in the land of Moab and nobody knows where 
Moses was buried to this day. And there was 
great weeping in all Israel for Moses. 
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THE BOOK OF JOSEPH 
BY Reilie Bes: 
THE AUTHOR OF “A HISTORY OF MOSES” 


CEA Pei Bail 
JOSEPH IS SOLD AS A SLAVE 


ACOB of old married two wives; one of his 

wives was called Rachael & the other Leah. 
Rachael’s eldest son was Joseph which I intend 
to found my story on. Well, Joseph was his 
father’s favourite & so his father made him a 
coat of many colours. Joseph had eleven broth- 
ers & they envied him very much. Well, one 
day the brothers were feeding their sheep afar 
off & Joseph’s father said to him that he was to 
go with some loaves to his brethern. When 
Joseph came to the place they were not there & 
he met a man when he was searching for them & 
the man said that his brethern had gone over to 
Dothan and when Joseph was very far off they 
saw him coming. Now Joseph had dreamt that 
he and his brethern had been out cutting corn 
in the fields and binding sheaves & it came to 
pass that all his brethern’s sheaves bowed down 
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to his sheaf & he told his dream to his brethern. 
And he also dreamed another dream. He thought 
he was a star and that the sun & the moon & 
11 stars bowed down to him & he told that dream 
also to his brethern from which he derived the 
name of the dreamer. Well, when they saw him, 
they said among themselves “behold this dreamer 
cometh, come let us kill him’’ but Reuben said 
“do not slay him but put him into this pit here” 
by which means Reuben intended to get Joseph 
by stealth to his father, however this plan failed 
as you shall hear. Well, when Joseph came up 
to them, they laid hands upon him & cast him 
into the pit. Well, Reuben went away, but 
when he came back, he was alarmed when he 
came back by the following occurrence. When 
the other brethern had sat down to meat there 
came in sight some camels and mules with a lot 
of merchants with spices & they said among one 
another “let us sell him to those merchants.” 
Well, when the merchants came up they asked 
how much they would give for him & they said 
three talents of silver. So they drew Joseph out 
of the pit & sold him to the merchants. And 
they carried him down to Egypt where they sold 
him to the captain of Pharoah’s guard. 

Well, the wife of Potiphar brought out false 
accusations against Joseph & got him put in 
prison. There happened to be in the jail the 
chief baker of Pharoah and the chief butler of 
Pharoah. Well, one night they each dreamt a 
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dream & the butler & the baker knew not the 
meaning of it. When Joseph heard it he said 
he knew the meaning of it, he said that in three 
days the butler would be restored out of jail & 
would squeeze the grapes into the cup of Pharoah 
again. And as to the baker’s dream, he said that 
in three days the baker would be hung upon a 
tree & the birds would pick his flesh & it came to 
pass as you shall hear, for in three days was 
Pharoah’s birthday & and all manner of justice 
was to be done that day, so the chief butler was 
restored and the chief baker was hanged. The 
Chief Butler did not remember Joseph but forgot 
him. 
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THE DREAM AND ITS 
INTERPRETATION 


OW, it came to pass that Pharoah dreamt a 

dream & he dreamed that he stood by the 
water & there came out of the water 7 well fed 
fat kine & they grazed in a meadow & also there 
came up out of the water 7 lean ill favoured kine 
& they eat up the fat ones but seemed none the 
fatter of it. And Pharoah awoke & behold it 
was a dream & he fell asleep and dreamed again 
& behold he was standing by the water again & 
there came up out of the water 7 good ears of 
wheat on one stalk & also out of the same water 
there came 7 lean and ill favoured ears of wheat 
& they eat up the fat ones but were none the 
fatter of it & Pharoah awoke & behold it was a 
dream. In the morning he called all the magi- 
cians and wise men of Egypt, but they could not 
interpret it. Then the chief butler said, “I do 
remember my faults this day for when the chief 
baker & I displeased King Pharoah & he cast us 
both into prison & we both dreamed a dream & 
there happened to be an Hebrew lad with us in 
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the jail & he interpreted our dream & it came to 
pass according to his interpretation. So Pha- 
roah sent to the prison for Joseph & Joseph 
shaved and put on new raiment & came before 
Pharoah & Pharoah told him his dream & Joseph 
said the dream is one & he said that the 7 kine 
& the 7 ears were years & that 7 fat kine & full 
ears were years of plenty & the seven thin kine 
& blasted ears were years of famine & he told 
Pharoah to put a wise man over the nation & 
gather up a fifth of the corn during the years of 
plenty for store during the years of famine. This 
interpretation pleased Pharoah & he said, There 
is not a wiser man in the country than thou & he 
set him over the land & he got the second chariot 
to ride in & he put a chain round his neck & a 
ring on his finger & Pharoah’s servants went 
before him saying, “bow the knee.”’ 
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THE FAMINE 


OW, when the 7 years of plenty were come, 

Joseph took all the wheat & corn & barley 
from the fields round the cities & laid it up in 
barns. And behold the famine waxed sore over 
the face of the world & Joseph’s brethern heard 
that there was corn in Egypt & came down on 
asses with sacks & they came unto Joseph for 
it was Joseph that sold the corn. 

Now, Joseph knew his brethern, but they did 
not know him & he spoke roughly to them & said 
that they were spies come to spy the nakedness 
of the land & they said no, that they were 12 
brethern & that the youngest was at home with 
their father & that one was not. But he would 
not believe them & said that they must bring 
down their brother to let him see him. And he 
took Simeon out of their midst & bound him & 
put him in jail & said that the others must go & 
bring down their brother. So they went their 
way & as one of them opened his sack, he found 
his bag of money on the top & they were sorely 
afraid at this & said, ‘‘What hath the Lord done 
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tous.” When they came home the others opened 
their sacks & they found their money, too. And 
when they told their father that Benjamin must 
go to Egypt, he was very sorry & said Joseph is 
not & Simeon is not & will ye take Benjamin 
away; if evil befals him ye will bring down my 
grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 
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JOSEPH MAKES HIMSELF KNOWN 
TO HIS BRETHERN & HIS 
FATHER COMES DOWN 
TO EGYPT 


ND when the food which the brothers had 
brought was exhausted, their father said, 
“Go up to the man & buy some more corn that we 
may eat.” They said that the man had said 
that they should not see his face again until their 
brother came down but Jacob did not want him 
to go lest peradventure evil should befal him. 
Then Judah said that he would answer for 
Benjamin’s safety with the life of his two sons 
& so their father answered and said unto them 
“Take spices & almonds & nuts & make a present 
unto the governor & take also Benjamin with 
you & take double money.”” When Joseph heard 
that his brothers had come he said, “Kill and 
make ready for these men shall dine with me 
to-day at noon.” 

When the brethern came in they were afraid 
and talked at the door of Joseph’s house to the 
keeper & he said, “Do not be afraid. Your 
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money is with me” and they made the present 
ready against Joseph coming at noon for they 
heard that they were to dine with him. The 
keeper let Simeon out to them. When Joseph 
came and looked and saw Benjamin, he said, 
“Ts this your younger brother that ye spake 
about & he said to Benjamin, “God be gracious 
unto thee, my son.”” And Joseph made haste & 
went into his chamber & wept & then he came out 
& restrained his feelings. Then he said, “Lay 
bread.” They set bread for Joseph alone, for 
his brethern next, then for the Egyptians who 
eat with him next all alone. For the Egyptians 
may not eat bread with the Hebrews. Joseph 
commanded his steward to put his cup into the 
mouth of the youngest’s sack & he also com- 
manded him to put their money in the mouths 
of their sacks & he said that he should run after 
them as soon as they were out of sight & ask 
them why they had stolen these things & why 
they had rewarded evil for good. 

The steward did so & overtook them & he said 
unto them what he had been told, then they 
opened every one his sack, beginning at the 
eldest and ending at the youngest & the cup was 
found in Benjamin’s sack & they came back & 
Joseph said unto them “What is this that ye 
have done?” and Judah came forward & told 
him that he had wished them to bring their 
youngest brother & that their father would hard- 
ly let them & that if he kept Benjamin, he would 
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bring down their father’s grey hairs with sorrow 
to the grave. Then Joseph wept and he said 
unto them, “I am Joseph whom ye sold unto 
Egypt, is my father yet alive?” & they were terri- 
fied & he said, be not grieved that ye sold me for 
I was sent here by God to save life. And J oseph 
told them to bring their Father down in haste. 
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III 


SELECTIONS FROM HIS 
NOTE BOOK 


HE council are at a loss to understand why 

government money should be employed to 
buy out the efforts of individual societies. 
They are fully alive to the utility of grants for 
scientific purposes; but they must be allowed to 
hold such grants as merely supplementary to 
private enterprise; and when they are put into 
competition one with another, when government 
money is employed to interfere with voluntary 
and gratuitous exertions in the same direction, 
the council beg to suggest to your Lordships 
that such an application is directly hurtful to 
the cause of Science. 

Prostitution tends by a certain negative nat- 
ural selection, to reduce the tendency of the 
race to propagate; the men of most violent sexual 
passions are, by prostitution, prevented to a large 
extent from having children, and so the race is 
left to be continued by the more sober and con- 
tinent, among whom chastity is the precursor of 
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matrimony. The early marriages of the Irish 
prevent the action of this adjustment. 


Heine’s vocabulary I know very well, and can 
therefore read him with ease; Holzmann’s I find 
myself rapidly learning. In our own language 
we do not have this paucity of choice in writers 
thrust upon our notice. Goethe, I find, remains 
always equally hard to me; I do not learn his 
trick as I do with other writers: this shows him 
(I suppose) one of those few great men who can 
speak a whole language, and not merely a dialect. 
Shakespeare must be just such another: I remem- 
ber hearing that he uses in his few plays an enor- 
mously greater number of words than Scott uses 
in all his regiment of volumes. 


“One of the effective conditions” is perhaps a 
better expression than “‘a cause’’; but it is mere- 
ly a substitution of misconception—all conditions 
are effective and equally effective; that is, if you 
change any one, you change the whole gross result. 
Weare not confused when we say that it was the 
match which caused the town to blow up, and 
understand thoroughly that that little match was 
merely a visible link in a vast chain of coexistences ; 
now, what we call causes are to their effects, 
precisely what the match is to the explosion. 


The harm of prostitution lies not in itself, but 
in the disastrous moral influence of ostracism. 
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This decivilisation, this rejection of individuals 
or classes from the social commonwealth, would 
have its own natural result, whosoever was the 
individual or the class upon which it was brought 
to bear. Hunted religionists become cruel and 
inhuman, just ‘as ostracised harlots do; only the 
different other conditions produce cruelty and 
inhumanity in different shapes. It must be 
remembered, however, that prostitution is quite 
beyond parallel in this particular circumstance, 
that the pariah is obliged to homologate the jus- 
tice of the capitis diminutio to which she is con- 
demned. A Jew, a Christian, a Mormon, or a 
Thug were proud of the reproach, and wear the 
byeword as a distinction; while you may make 
many a prostitute cry by merely naming her 
trade to her. If you think seriously of all the 
depressing, demoralising, decivilising influences 
brought to bear upon her, I think you will find 
it matter for wonder not that she is so fallen, but 
that she is still (and that in so many instances) 
as honest, kind, and decent as she is. 


Civilisation consists in the making of citizens 
(cwves); and that is, in the selection of persons 
adapted to coexist with the greatest number of 
their fellows, and in their continual readaptation 
and improvement for such coexistence. The 
moment that this obvious truth is recognised, 
a large number of moral principles receive au- 
thoritative sanction. | 
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It becomes immediately obvious, for example, 
that uniformity is precisely what has to be 
avoided. Absolute uniformity of tastes in a 
large number of human beings is precisely the 
worst possible condition for peaceable coexist- 
ence: Jack Sprat and his wife in the nursery 
rhyme, offer an ideal example of adaptation for 
coexistence. 


It is very hard to think that we must cease and 
not continue to see the wonderful game of the 
universe played before us, into all eternity, to 
watch the grand procession of sequences, to have 
worlds and systems and civilisations formed and 
deformed under our eyes for ever; but D. S. G. 
His will be done. 


A good example of a false correlation in Soci- 
ology is that which connected the Roman Catho- 
lic religion with uncleanly habits. See Hazlitt’s 
Plain Speaker. 


The ordinary criterion of beauty is congruity 
with certain established artistic conventions. 


Goethe mentioned to Crabbe Robinson that he 
had written his Roman Carnival by sitting on a 
balcony and noting in pencil whatever he saw 
pass him: this is just like Walt Whitman’s proc- 
ess; only the principle of grouping is different. 
Goethe’s was an artistic synthesis; Walt Whit- 
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man’s is an ethical synthesis. Goethe used his 
details to make a poem with; Walt Whitman, 
to enforce a lesson. 

Christ’s strange doctrine about blame was 
shirked by the apostles and by every one after 
them: Walt Whitman is the first person who has 
taken it up and broadly restated it. 


Faith means holding the same opinions as the 
person employing the word. It is faith to agree 
with Dr. Orthodoxy; but it is unbelief to believe 
in the persistence of force. 


Unity may be defined as a ratio of equality: 
zero and infinity as the two terms in the ratio of 
greatest possible inequality. 


Scientific language like most other language is 
extremely unsatisfactory. As being a series of 
peliliones principtti—as being committed from be- 
ginning to end to former and less perfect theories. 
Look at the degraded terminology of méchanics 
—the very name being a misnomer with its so- 
called mechanical powers and other misleading 
and incorrect expressions. Any attempt again 
to talk scientifically of heat or the variations of 
temperature involves, on the now proved dy- 
namical hypothesis, a series of misstatements—a 
string of verbal confusions. When we compare 
this with metaphysical terminology and its per- 
fect adaptation to the various theories it has to 
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express, we cannot help being painfully conscious 
of the incapacity of scientific men to deal with 
this really most important of all subjects. 

When I say that terminology is the most im- 
portant of all subjects, I believe I am perfectly 
justified by the facts. Any advance in thinking 
must be followed by advanced powers of expres- 
sions; the measure of the definiteness and specifi- 
cality of language; for all thought that tran- 
scends existing means of expression, and thus 
fails to become communicable and practical, may 
be regarded as non-existent; just as the idea of 
gravitation may be regarded as non-existent in 
savage minds, although all the involved facts 
and, to a certain extent, the general conception 
are present in a latent and unformulated shape. 
What we call thinking is, indeed, only the formu- 
lation of thought; and I do not believe that any 
one who has ever tried to write upon abstract or 
ill-understood topics, can object to such a defi- 
nition. 


Scientific men, who imagine that their science 
affords an answer to the problems of existence, 
are perhaps the most to be pitied of mankind; 
and contemned. 


The name of materialist is now become a mis- 
nomer. To the persons upon whom this bye- 
word is principally exercised, matter like force 
or cause, is merely a word put in to supply a gap 
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in knowledge—a hypothetical vinculum, sub- 
stratum, or nexus is required by our habits of 
speech and, in all three cases, is supplied by a 
vague and practically meaningless word. Unity- 
arians (not unitarians) is probably the most 
expressive designation for this much-maltreated 
community of thinkers. 


When, by the Act of 1736, the sale of spirits 
was made practically illegal, an amount of smug- 
gling, violence, and crime was immediately called 
into being, so enormous as to oblige the with- 
drawal of the measure after it had been only two 
years in operation. This is just the same case 
as that of the prostitutes—a class, rejected from 
the commonwealth, immediately de-civilising. 


In a great measure our power of thinking is 
limited by our knowledge of words; indeed, there 
are very few minds capable of anything more 
worthy of the name of thought than the mere 
ordering and conjoining of their parrot-learned 
word-symbols; while our powers of exchanging 
thought are entirely and absolutely bounded by 
the number and definiteness of our words. Most 
men think and speak in a manner abstractly 
algebraic; they know well enough how to shift 
and. arrange and rearrange their x’s and z’s; they 
are sometimes ingenious to a fault in dealing with 
all possible combinations of such unknown terms; 
but they never dream of carrying their operations 
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a step farther and finding out what these x’s and 
z's originally represented. For example, if I 
were to enter with you, just now, into an elabo- 
rate discussion as to whether sacrilege were ir- 
reverent (and equally vain subjects have been 
debated before now), it would perhaps be easy 
enough for me to prove the affirmative of the 
proposition; but how? I should indeed have 
proved x to z; but only because it was a postu- 
late of my method, that z is equal to x. Such 
word-juggling, such logical legerdemain, is the 
great danger of all abstract thought. We can 
never argue on anything beyond the relations be- 
tween certain words; and if you and I understand 
by our words a different substrate of thought— 
if we have different values for the same symbols 
and yet have no means of mutually explaining 
this disagreement—we cannot wonder that we 
reach different solutions and mutually regard that 
difference as the result of dishonesty. We may 
see the difficulty in its highest terms, when a 
missionary asks a savage if he believes it is the 
virtuous who are to be happiest in a future state 
and receives an affirmative reply: the good man 
is much pleased with such incipient orthodoxy; 
while all the time they have been juggling it with 
each other with misunderstood symbols. The 
missionary had Christian virtue in his mind; 
while the Tupinamba means by the virtuous 
‘those who have well revenged themselves and 
eaten many of their enemies’’; while the Virgin- 
ad 
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ian understands by the same term, simply those 
of his own tribe, and by the wicked, those of any 
other not at peace with them. (Tzlai’s Prin. 
Cult. 11:79.) 


It is astonishing how often there is no definite 
conception whatever, at the back of the most 
definite sounding words; and how often language 
is the cloak with which a man conceals, not his 
thought, but his want of thought. If we remem- 
~ ber how we acquired our words, it may help us 
to understand the curiously stupid attitude in 
which we stand with regard to them. As long, 
of course, as purely concrete ideas are in question, 
the acquisition is pretty easy and definite; and 
we tell the child that this is a stool and that such- 
a-thing is black, to his perfect enlightenment: that 
is to say, he will know in future by what vocal 
symbol he is to refer to certain articles and cer- 
tain attributes. But the process with regard to 
abstractions is widely different. A child is told 
that, if it lie, it is not good; that if it be disobe- 
dient, it is not good; that if it make a noise at 
family worship, it is not good; that Mr. So-and- 
So is not good, because he does not go to church, 
and the whole course of education is a simple 
addition of one such fact to another, a gradual 
accumulation of actions which are to be repre- 
sented by the symbol ‘‘good’’ and others which 
are to be represented by the opposite symbol 
“bad.” We have no guarantee that a person, so 
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educated, has any abstract notion of what he 
means by ‘‘Goodness” or what he means by 
“‘God.’’ He has probably made no synthesis of the 
different ideas that he recognises as coming under 
either; it is ten to one that he has never set them 
side by side, never thought abstractly of why 
they were thus to be commonly designated, of 
what principle of congruity had brought them 
thus loosely together in his mind; and hence, 
when people reject an act as being incompatible 
with their ideas of goodness or an attribute as 
being inconsistent with their beliefs regarding 
God, it is generally, not because they have any 
real conception of either abstraction, but because 
such act or such attribute has never before been 
presented to them duly ticketed as “‘good”’ or 
‘divine. ”’ 

Let me try an illustration. If you or I were 
asked to describe a scene which we had seen only 
yesterday or only this morning, our description 
would partake largely of the nature of a simple 
inventory; certain phenomena, certain colours, 
certain forms, a certain-distribution of observed 
objects would all be chronicled; but we should 
in reality have no conception of the scene our- 
selves, and present none to our readers. Now, if 
Dickens had been there or Wordsworth, the 
locality would have been synthesised, some sa-: 
lient unity among all the details would have 
presented itself to their minds and would be 
found impressed on their description. This is a 
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fair parallel to men’s attitude with regard to 
abstract ideas; and the majority of them remain 
in the inventory stage and quite dead to any prin- 
ciple of colligation. 

Let us apply this to the common argument for 
Christianity, based on an appeal to our sense of 
right and wrong. The different categories of 
actions, pointed out to us during childhood as 
respectively good or bad, coincide more or less 
exactly with similar divisions in the New Testa- 
ment; it has been the object of our parents to 
call those things right which Christ (or perhaps 
St. Paul) would have called right, and those 
things wrong which he would have called wrong; 
consequently, in the vague, floating congeries of 
distinguished actions which we have learned 
from dictation, most, or perhaps all, are actions 
mentioned and similarly distinguished in the 
Christian Ethics. Now, let me ask any one if 
he has ever deduced from these cases a definite 
ruling principle, or had born in him some regula- 
tive belief by which he has checked these deci- 
sions and found them right. I suspect that very 
few could answer in the affirmative. There may 
have been a certain approximation to generalis- 
ing from the particular instances; there may be, 
on the other hand, some recollection of an early 
sense of justice and injustice—strongest when he 
had his bottom thrashed, a case in which he has 
since been led to understand that it had led him 
wrong; but, beyond these, there is nothing; and 
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the main fact is that he has been taught the New 
Testament and has become a sort of case-lawyer 
in the Christian Ethics. What then does this 
great test amount to, with the generality of men? 
Merely to the old juggle of x and z: does the 
teaching of Christ coincide with what you have 
been taught in childhood; that is, with the teach- 
ing of Christ? 

The recurrence in Walt Whitman of the in- 
ventory school of poetry, which has been extinct 
in England since Chaucer and Gower, is a fair 
promise of literary renovation. It is only when 
a man sees the world “‘as a little child,” fresh 
and unhackneyed, from some quite new literary 
standpoint, that such bald capitulation of ob- 
jects will ever be written—far more, read. 


I do not admit immortality, but I can not be- 
lieve in death: that is to say, in my own death. 
I can easily enough understand the death of 
others; they pass out of my field of vision, they 
cease to perform their respective antics before 
me: but how can you destroy that field of vision? 
how do you expect me to conceive myself as no 
longer existent? Cease to live I may; but not 
cease to be: it can only be a change of function. 


People say we are conscious of no compulsion 
on our wills; but consciousness will not bear 
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testimony to compulsion in the physical world, 
any more than in the mental world. When a 
child overbalances himself and falls to the ground 
he has no consciousness of compulsion, he has 
never heard of.gravity, the whole fact for him is 
that he has overbalanced himself and is therefore 
fallen to the ground. The notion of compulsion 
is quite a late one. . 

The presently orthodox have a nasty way of 
using the word theory. They talk of the theory 
of necessity ; apparently oblivious of the fact that 
freewill, too, is only a theory and, in some peo- 
_ple’s opinion, a very untenable one. Mr. Darwin 
is a theoriser; very well, but what are those that. 
adhere so stoutly to the contrary view? merely 
theorisers also. This sounds very trivial; but it. 
is a great truth for all that, and a much neglected 
truth into the bargain. 


Immutable laws? I recognise no such im- 
mutability; I know no such laws. All that we: 
can learn is the action of laws; and that action is. 
continually changing and passing into higher and 
more complex states of combination and reaction. 
As in Babbage’s calculating machine, the basis. 
changes at a certain number; so have we had 
changes of basis in our observed orders of facts— 
after many back-looking races, whose motion 
tended to dissipate as they advanced, we have. 
come suddenly upon a forward-looking Aryan. 
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race. I believe in immutable laws; but I do not 
know any. 


Nothing so thoroughly brings back to us the 
unthinkable moralities of the past, as the story 
of Abraham and Isaac. It is strange enough 
that this grown man should have consented to 
follow his father on such a fool’s errand and, 
when he learned at last the object of the journey, 
should have meekly suffered himself to be bound 
for the sacrifice; but it is far stranger to think 
that, while we have plenty of praise of Abraham’s 
faith, we hear not a syllable of comment on 
Isaac’s obedience, that the whole of his conduct 
in the matter was too much matter of course for 
commendation. This comparison gives us an 
apercu at the same time into the contemporane- 
ous theology. A man was evidently expected to 
do much more for his parents than for his God; 
and this is natural enough; for there was a large 
choice of deities out of which a man could make 
his selection, but he never could have another 
father. All through the earlier part of the Old 
Testament there are incidents and expressions 
that can only be understood in the light of this 
competition of Godheads. 


The chaptering of the Bible has been much 
condemned; but some of it is extremely politic. 
The break between the twentieth and the 
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twenty-first chapters of Genesis, for example, 
is evidently introduced to divert the reader’s 
attention from some suggestive facts that might 
have thrown a doubt upon the legitimacy of 
Isaac. 

I think the paradox about multiplying by 
nothing, was the first thing that overset and dis- 
gusted me in Algebra. It is simple enough if 
laboriously explained in words; as thus: Multi- 
plication by one means taking a number (call it x) 
once and using it in your question; Multiplication 
by two, means taking x, and then x again, and 
using both in your question; and so forth. The 
paradox arises from not quite grasping that sim- 
ple idea. A person who has not quite grasped it 
reasons thus: if I multiply x by nothing, it is the 
same thing as not multiplying x by anything, 
and consequently I shall have x remaining un- 
changed, to be used by me in my question. Now 
the true statement (in terms of the plain defini- 
tion of multiplication) runs thus: if I multiply x 
by nothing, it means simply that I do not take 
z at all, that I do not introduce x into my ques- 
tion, consequently that I introduce nothing into 
my question; and so we define x multiplied by 
nothing, as being equal to nothing. It results 
from this that whenever we use a number in our 
work at all, we mean that we have taken that 
number to use in our question—that is, that we 
have taken tt once, because we have taken it 
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neither twice, nor thrice, nor no times—that is, 
whenever we use a number at all, we use thai 
number multiplied by one. Hence, briefly, 

(1) multiplied by one means that a number is 
present in the question in hand: 

(2) multiplied by two means that this number 
and another number equal to it are both present 
in the question in hand; while 

(3) multiplied by nothing means simply that 
the number is absent. 

The notion of unity that a child picks up either 
from general conversation or from school teach- 
ing, is extremely bewildering and paralysing to 
his mind. He gets the notion connected in his 
mind with that of zero; instead of with that of 
a mere datum; he thinks of our arbitrary one 
as an absolute one; and hence it is that to not a 
few men and, till within the last few years, to the 
great majority of women, a fraction remained un- 
thinkable. A certain step, of course, is made— 
a certain hint, at least, is given to any one who 
thinks—when he hears that our Fahrenheit zero 
is not the zero of heat. 

The multiplication question becomes para- 
doxical as we saw, merely from an indistinct 
idea of multiplication. This indistinctness 
starts with the very first introduction of the 
four rules. If it were always steadily kept 
before the scholar that multiplication is simply 
the addition of like numbers—that to add x 
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multiplied by two to a question, is merely to add 
x first and then a number equal to x or to add x 
twice; and that to add x multiplied by one, is to 
add simply x or x once; he would have no diffi- 
culty in completing the series, and seeing that 
to add x multiplied by nothing is to add x no 
times, or not to add x. 

There is only one rule, addition; or perhaps we 
may say two, for the sake of beginners, addi- 
tion and subtraction. To make separate rules 
of multiplication and‘ division, which are merely 
quick methods of adding and subtracting equal 
numbers, is hopelessly to confuse the scholar’s 
head at the outset. Yet I have never seen the 
thing fairly set before the children in any 
school. What, for example, would be simpler 
than to make them occasionally check their 
multiplication and division sums by going 
through the whole process of addition or sub- 
traction. This would surely keep the idea 
before their minds. 

Chinese civilisation can be very justly com- 
pared to Bee civilisation. Both present the 
same advanced position with the same absolute 
incapacity to advance further. In both, too, 
we see the curious correlation of perfection of 
delicate imitative handicraft, with a state of 
political and intellectual equilibrium—a_ cor- 
relation which is perfectly comprehensible. 
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The old notion of offerings to the dead—of 
the necessity for a son to each man’s body—of 
the Hindoo name for a son—a deliverer out of 
hell—of the old Hebrew practice of marrying a 
brother’s widow in order to raise up seed to 
him—and the like, when taken all together and 
regarded as a universal, or almost universal, 
phase of human civilisation, may account for 
the first genesis of the messianic idea. The 
notion becoming gradually more and more 
abstract, as is the case with all such notions— 
being gradually put back and back, and gen- 
eralised from the family to the nation, and again 
from the nation to the whole human race, might 
easily enough result in some abstract and refined 
dogmas as that of the Jewish Messiah, and in 
its further development into that of the world- 
saviour, Christ. This is no fanciful course for 
a doctrine to follow; all religious dogma, without 
exception, tending finally to become ever more 
sublimated and more generalised, until like a 
circle in the waters, it dissipates itself into a 
non-existence. Hence we have as parallels: the 
progress, on the one hand, of a power of nature 
into a special Godhead and then into a more 
general Godhead for a more general division; 
and then, once again into a perfectly general 
Godhead for all nature whatsoever; and the 
progress, on the other hand, of a son to work 
salvation first for each family, then for a nation 
and then for the whole world. Equally in 
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both cases, too, do we find the last degree of 
generality; when we find God gradually with- 
drawn from all nature to a mere residual mys- 
tery, and the Saviour sublimated out of a per- 
sonality, into a mere type of self-suffering and 
thus self-redeeming mankind. 


The conduct of Unionists to ‘‘Free-lances” 
offers a curious parallel to the conduct of all 
organised societies towards the persons variously 
termed criminals, or outlaws, or lapsed-masses, 
or what not. The free-lance will not see that the 
provisions of the Union are for the benefit of 
the industrial community; or does recognise 
this and yet prefers his own freedom, his full 
earnings, his selfish indulgence to all codpera- 
tion in the good work; and hence the unionist 
takes the strong hand, and suppresses him. 
Society has done the same thing to all who have 
failed to recognise the excellence and humanity 
of its arrangements or who have preferred their 
own pagan gratifications; the Church, too; and 
the nation. Why then blame the unionist? 

I never know whether to be more surprised 
at Darwin himself for making so much of 
Natural Selection, or at his opponents for mak- 
ing so little of it. One would have thought 
that its action was on the face of things; but on 
the other hand, one would have thought that 
the presence of other modificative and co-modi- 
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ficative principles in all the phenomena to 
be explained, was equally patent and unmistak- 
able. And accordingly Darwin is reminding 
us every page that he postulates ‘‘spontaneous 
variations” or “compensations of growth” or 
“correlated variations’? or something of the 
kind, as the material which his selection is to 
weigh in ,the balance and keep and cast away as 
useless; in other words, that all spontaneity, all 
inception, is independent of his own special 
doctrine. Hence, the battle is going on at 
present on a wrong field; both sides are fighting 
for a position that is really neutral; and the tug 
of war can only arrive when they have recognised 
this fact and turn against each other’s strong- 
holds. 


National character will not really account 
for anything. It used to be set down to some 
national characteristic of the Greeks, that they 
should have first entered into that age of dis- 
cussion, curiosity, and innovation that has ex- 
tended, almost uninterrupted down to our times. 
But where was this national characteristic 
before they began to discuss and to innovate, 
while they were still conforming and consoli- 
dating? or, if it was there latent all the time, 
what made it begin suddenly to act at a certain 
period? The Chinese, too, must have had their 
period of curiosity, discussion, innovation, of 
philosophical and scientific activity; indeed, 
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they were a far more wonderful people than 
even the Greeks, a people, as it seemed, with a 
livelier principle of progress in them, with more 
promise of strong, continuous advance; what, 
then, has become of their national characteris- 
tic? Hence, when Renan tries to explain the 
Jewish monotheism, by some hypothetical bias 
in the Semitic mind and certain congruous 
external circumstances; and when his opponent, 
Holzmann, combats this explanation by men- 
tioning the case of Arabs and others of the same 
family and subject to much the same conditions 
of life, whose religious ideas remained unde- 
veloped; both sides, as it seems to me, have 
missed their way. The Semitic bias, perhaps, 
and certainly the influence of their surround- 
ings, had an effect upon these views; but, 
besides those, there was the influence of the 
Egyptians, the ambition and genius of Moses, 
and who shall say how many thousand causes, 
small or great, congruous or contrary, all tend- 
ing together to transform and mould and modi- 
fy. We are as yet utterly incapable of weighing 
causes in Sociology; the privative side, for ex- 
ample, seems to confuse the question hopelessly. 
Let us take one case of a cause and a hopelessly 
distant and incongruous effect. Because people 
were made to fast by the R. C. Church and 
because fish could be eaten on fast days, the 
monks encouraged the formation of ponds in 
la Brenne; the ponds accordingly multiplied 
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out of measure; and in the issue, a fertile dis- 
trict was changed into an unhealthy morass. I 
wonder what national characteristic had to do 
here; as an immediate cause, evidently nothing; 
but the malaria and the reduced fertility would 
act strongly on the national character, would 
it not? 

A perfect example both of the power and the 
impotence of such national capabilities, is of- 
fered in the history of the same people. After 
ages of the most exclusive, shy, unsociable, 
purely national existence, this strange people 
suddenly exhibited the most wonderful taste 
and capacity for all descriptions of commerce, 
gave themselves up to it, left even their holy 
land and holy city in order to profit by the 
great centres of exchange; until they became the 
leaders of all commercial enterprise, merchant 
princes, if ever there were such. This was 
certainly the ordinary Semitic bias; for the 
Carthaginians, Tyrians, and others had trod the 
same path before them. Only, why did it not 
exhibit itself, or at least, fully exhibit itself, 
until some four centuries before the beginning of 
our era? Whether it was because the national 
pride of the Jews and their hopes of earthly 
dominance had, then, only been sufficiently 
shaken; or whether it was that then only was 
there a proper opening for their peculiar talent; 
or whether, as seems most probable, both causes 
concurred towards the result; it is still undeni- 
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able that a national spirit, which had long lain 
latent in the Hebrews, suddenly, almost per sol- 
tum, became busy, living, and active; and sent 
forth the people into the world, in a new but 
seemingly equally permanent and national char- 
acter. 

That we should find the highest civilisation _ 
among ants, is by no means a matter for sur- 
prise; larger animals are stopped in their prog- 
ress and entirely warped by man: dogs, for 
instance, have certainly progressed, but all their 
advance presupposes human civilisation, and 
whenever they are separated from this, they 
instantly fall back again to a very low level. 
Ants, however, are, we may say, entirely un- 
conscious of man; and stand beyond his inter- 
ference. If man overthrows an ant-hill, it is a 
cataclysm, a stroke of incomprehensible destiny ; 
and no more disturbs the mental basis of their 
development than a shower of rain or a tempest of 
wind. They must feel themselves in precisely 
the same position of “superiority over the 
creatures” as man does; I doubt not that they 
think the world was made for them, and found 
theological arguments upon the supposition. 


The statement that two and two are four is a 
mere definition of words, and cannot, I think, 
without error be regarded as an abstract prop- 
osition. It amounts simply to saying what we 
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intend henceforward to designate by the symbol 
four; and, hence if any one calls the statement 
in question, he is simply using that symbol in 
another way—speaking a different language. 
It is startling how much of our science and 
philosophy can be reduced to a similar basis; it 
almost seems as if Adam’s original task of nam- 
ing the creatures was the only one to which his 
descendants can aspire. The first proposition 
of Euclid, for instance, is entirely similar to the 
“twice two is four’’; or is a case of what I have 
already called the “juggle of x and z.’’ You 
first make the sides equal; and then you remind 
the reader that you have so made them. When 
you come to such a proposition, however, as the 
forty-seventh, there is an appearance of some- 
thing higher and more abstruse than this logical 
game of handy-dandy; but where the difference 
exactly lies and whether it is anything more than 
a mere appearance, [ cannot at present see. 

It may be more than a mere truism—I think 
it is—it has rather to me the appearance of 
being very significant—that ‘all human reason- 
ing is simply declaratory.” We are apt, I 
fancy, to think that we can rise into some higher 
mood than mere recognition of facts and state- 
ment of such facts as are recognised; but we 
cannot. 


After all, what we claim as against current 
orthodoxy, is not simply the exclusion of free 
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will. All that we ask is thoroughness of applica- 
tion: all that we aver is that our thought and 
lives are as completely governed by what ap- 
pear to be laws, as is the course of a river or the 
direction of the wind. If you adhere to the old 
hypothesis about men, I must ask you like- 
wise to hold as scientific truths that “the river 
wanders at its own sweet will’ and that “the 
wind bloweth where it listeth.” One thing 
still obstructs clear vision in the parallel; and 
that is, that while we can see only too well that 
men go astray and do not follow the best paths, 
we have a vague notion that everything in the 
physical world goes deftly and perfectly, like 
the play of an ideal machine. And yet think 
of all the wasted seed; think how often a dis- 
sipated wind destroys itself by getting into a 
wood or the court of some high building; think 
of the badly-rooted, precarious looking trees that 
you have seen; think of the beautiful climates 
rendered useless by an ungrateful earth and 
the fertile soils that are lavished under ungrateful 
heavens. 


The greater proportion of Milton’s art is 
employed in finding violent coesmas. His 
favourite trick of leaving one word, especially 
a verb, isolated at the beginning of a new line, 
is a case in point: at the end of that wonderful 
passage on the fall of Mulciber, he seems to 
have felt the necessity for some exceptionally 
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strong coesma—as it were, a dam after such a 
stream of sweetness—and he attained what he 
wanted by simply breaking off the metre with 
the unassimilable word “Again.” 


Consistency is the Latin name for dishonesty. 
I mean, of course, consistency, the personal 
virtue; not to be confounded with congruity, 
the objective fact. Two beliefs may happen to 
be congruous; but how a man is to maintain 
this so-called virtue, is to adhere to “‘quod 
dixi, dixi—quod credidi, credam,” to keep him- 
self deaf and blind to all the lessons and cor- 
rections that day by day are being thrust upon 
his notice—how he is to do all this, and yet be 
an honest man at the end of it, entirely passes 
my imagination. I find that the rule which 
applied for me last week, will not apply to-day; 
my right and wrong are variable and vacil- 
lating; and yet I must continue to follow the 
present impulse, the present apparent best; 
since I cannot anticipate the better wisdom of 
to-morrow, and dare not wilfully cling to what 
I now conceive was my error of yesterday. I 
can believe perhaps that in some singularly 
even and uneventful life, and with Gf I may say 
it) some exceptionally stupid and unimpres- 
sionable man, right and wrong and truth and 
falsehood may retain something of congruity 
from one year’s end to another. But in the 
ordinary whirl and variety of the world, only 
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a god who has seen everything at once, or a 
fool who, from first to last, sees nothing at all, 
can live both honestly and consistently for 
three short weeks on end. 


I cannot certainly return much thanks to 
preachers of vanity. It seems scarcely wise, to 
embitter present life, on the chance of making 
death a little less alarming. If you were afraid 
that some fond husband would suffer surely if he 
were left a widower, would you proceed to blacken 
his wife’s character and trouble the whole of 
his married existence? This seems like “taking 
from him that hath not, even that he hath.” 


(lan John Stevenson). By the two farmer 
men, whose theosophy was refined by educa- 
tion and contact with the world, God was not 
introduced except on occasions of a certain 
importance and dignity, but now in our country- 
man’s bald cosmology, we find him hauled in 
at every juncture and the whole world made to 
hand on a series of special divine intentions. 

The purely personal standard—the measure 
of the stature of John Stevenson’s interest—was 
unsparingly applied over the whole field of 
Providence. The growth of potatoes in his 
yard, the little chicanery of a country market, 
the renewal of his shoes if they were something 
old and the sufferings of that one holy and per- 
fect Church to which he belonged, as they were 
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all equally matters of interest to John Steven- 
son, seemed all equally worthy occasions for 
the direct interference of an almighty God. 
In each and all of these affairs, he besought 
God’s providential action; and in each and all 
of them, his prayers were answered by a direct 
and miraculous acquiescence, so that the field 
was made fruitful, the markets went ever after 
favourably, new boots were supplied by unex- 
pected charity, and the Church was brought out 
of much tribulation into something of its old sov- 
ereign command on the bare representations of 
this humbly arrogant Augustine plough-man. 


An age must be measured of its own stand- 
ard; seventeenth century actions must not be 
tried by the moral notions of nineteenth century 
enlightenment: the concrete, and the concrete 
only, can tell us anything that is worth the 
trouble of comprehension; and so if we would 
ever understand a bygone period in to the quick 
and recognise and rightly appreciate the notions 
that lay behind its outcome, whether for good 
or evil, we must judge it out of its own mouth, 
on its own intelligent and deliberate evidence. 
It is only out of memoirs written by violent 
and sincere partisans, that we can ever learn 
how deeds appeared to the actors themselves, 
what moral obliquities led them open-eyed into 
mistakes and crimes and what sort of strength 
supplanted them through great, heroic under- 
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takings; every self-deception, every dishonesty 
even, possesses for the critic a sort of hidden 
sincerity that throws as much light upon an 
age as the* . He who makes a study of 
character seeks to learn the commonplaces of 
the period, the catch-words and _ shibboleths, 
the established decencies of thought and speech 
and conduct, in order. that he may set them 
aside and see the man himself. The historian 
exactly reverses the process. For him, the man 
is of a very secondary importance; and his 
whole object is to abstract from all individual 
conditions, the salient characteristics of the 
period. Precisely what the one leaves, the 
other utilises. And hence, confessions and auto- 
biographies, are often more valuable to the critic 
of an age in their feints and disingenuousnesses 
than in those parts where the elemental face of 
the winter has thrust him out of the region of 
commonplace into that of statement and self- 
asserting individuality. 

It is only thus that we can see of the most 
differently circumstanced and widely divergent 
men, in how very little but all-important points, 
they hold together, of how very fine nerves and 
sentiment of thought a whole age is joined into 
one living organism. 

It is very seldom that one can find a real 
point of change in the development of a nation; 

*Left blank by Stevenson. 
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but such a critical period seems to me to have 
occurred in Scotland in 1688. Previous to that 
date there was but one Scotchman who could 
excite anything beyond a passing and purely 
local interest and this one bleak and infertile 
corner of earth had produced a Hume, an Adam 
Smith, a Burns, and a Scott. After loving 
pruning and digging about the roots, this tree 
came suddenly into rich fructification. If we 
think of how few of those vast silences that lay 
before and behind the Roman eagle-bearer on 
the morrow of Agricola’s victory, how there has 
gone forth wave after wave of shrewd and stren- 
uous colonists, how sciences have been splendidly 
furthered, philosophies remodelled and a whole 
world of new and living literature has been 
produced for the delight of all mankind by this 
one scantly and little favoured race, we shall 
look surely with a more enlightened curiosity 
at the conditions that ushered in its period of 
productiveness and growth. Nor, I think, do 
these conditions want for a specific interest of 
their own. From the time that John Knox 
made a living, autonomous nation on what had 
been the mere tournament ground of unruly 
and unscrupulous nobles, the Scottish people 
had presented to the world an example of high, 
if narrow, enthusiasm. That people, as he left: 
it, had already the consistency that comes of 
a strong common belief, and it was destined 
to be further welded into one by a long course 
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of persecution and resistance. For years the 
history of Scotland was the history of an op- 
pressed religious belief; suddenly, at the date 
of the Revolution, the pressure was moved, and 
the vigour, endurance, and self-denial that had 
been hitherto confined in this one channel, was 
suddenly enfranchised and now spread abroad 
in all directions as the larger spirit of a free 
period allowed each man to choose for him- 
self and follow faithfully what he saw before 
him. The spirit, from the first, was serious 
and noble; it has remained serious and noble 
ever since. 

The heart of the country has become so utterly 
divorced from nature by the influence of this 
terrifying dogma, that men fear even the caress- 
es of their own children, lest they should make 
idols of them. I am not speaking without 
book. I know that one very devout and en- 
lightened Scotchman, within the last decade or 
two, was filled upon his death with a keen and 
humiliating remorse because he had loved the 
wife who was watching over his sickbed and was 
so soon to become his widow. A woman of the 
lower classes was describing how terrified she 
had been during a thunderstorm. “Did you 
pray?’ she was asked. “Na, na, the roof would 
fall in on me,” she replied. In the midst of 
such terrible and widespread gloom, it is in 
vain for worthy clergymen to carry about the 
pretty pouncet-box of gospel hope: they have 
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raised a spirit too potent for them to lay; all 
the rose-water theology in the world can not 
quench the great fire of horror and terror that 
Christianity has kindled in the hearts of the 
Scottish people. I will not decide upon the 
comparative good and bad that such beliefs 
are capable of producing; on a soft, timorous 
race and in some airy and luxurious climate, 
nothing beyond a wide-spread depression and 
despair could have resulted; but the Scotch 
were perhaps strong enough to bear this cruel 
medicine, and it is always at least a preparative 
for the grim reality that must be faced at last, 
of a thwarted and painful existence, haunted 
by vain aspiration after impossible good and 
fated, generation after generation, to settle 
down into mournful recognition of the inevitable 
evil. Calvinism is the religion of the strong; like 
the shrewd, hard climates of our northern coasts, 
it is fatal to the weakly but makes more manly 
and vigorous the selected few who can survive. 

Therefore, I believe it will not be uninteresting 
to bring here together into a short space four 
pretty marked types of the Covenanting spirit. 

Bossuet’s Histoire des variations des églises 
protestantes. 

Principal Cunningham’s Essays on the Re- 
formers. (Henley) 

At a delicate perfume, I am simply pained 
and troubled; the pleasure I feel dissatisfies me 
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and I long to do I know not what with it, to 
turn it somehow to account. But I can re- 
member a time when a beautiful landscape 
produced in me the same sensations. 


John Knox and Women. 

Asti 

The moral character in Knox always good, 
the intellectual matter often feeble, often austere 
and condemnable. The preface. 

Knox was always very conscious of his own 
position, heroic or otherwise, and spoke about 
it without concealment. This is not the great- 
est sort of man perhaps, but a very serviceable 
penetrating sort of man for all that, who makes 
everything serve. 

The rhetoric of the title and conclusion are in 
Knox’s best and most characteristic style. 
“Trumpet”’ was his favourite image; something 
male and warlike in the man’s heart. 

Goodman. Aylmer's Harbarome. Le Reveil 
Matin des Francais & the other thing from 
Capefigue. 

2nd. 

All the women of the period. Luther, Calvin, 
Montaigne, the women at Toulouse, etc. 

ord. 

His own dependence upon woman. A sort of 
dependence from above; such as God might 
feel (Xtian God) upon his creatures. Literary 
friendship. 
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In reality, this is the frame of mind of a 
Goethe; the frame of mind that explains polyga- 
my. Itis, in fact, a spiritual polygamy. Knox’s 
letter to his wife. Montaigne’s “‘deux ou trois.”’ 

Scottish religion; ministers and women; here 
as everywhere else, Knox seems to epitomise 
and incarnate the after history of the Church 
he founded—the nation he founded. 


1st. One can explain this book on two propo- 
sitions. The narrow, practical head of Knox 
sought to explain anything that was wrong 
by some transgression of God’s law. He saw 
Bloody Mary, Mary Stuart, Catherine de Medi- 
ci: a practical difficulty and he found at once 
in the Old Testament and Paul the answer to the 
difficulty and developed it as a theory. Eliza- 
beth’s accession was a sore trouble to him; we 
shall see how he conducted himself then. Ever 
after, indeed, the sentiments of this hasty book 
hang about him like a log: he could not be 
logical, and he sought all manner of ways out 
of the impasse in which he found himself. 

Sadler p. 535. M’Crie I. 288. 


Coligny. The portrait gives one the idea, 
which is possibly the right one, of a man conscien- 
tious, weak, and not so much ambitious as pur- 
sued by a vague desire to put things right, and 
a yet vaguer notion that somehow or other he 
could put them right, if only he were in power. 
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In such heads, the ecstatic confidence engen- 
dered by a change of faith, is usually too strong 
a stimulus. They are eager to apply their 
yard-wand over the whole world of contentious 
and incompatible humanity; if the Admirable 
sees before him some hope that he may put down 
“the oaths and blasphemies too ordinary”’ in his 
age, and otherwise bend his fellowmen into some 
external conformity with his own opinions, he 
will always see the land of Beulah no great way 
before him. 


For the Jno. Knox—About a man being a 
genius in a provincial sense. 
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IV 
EDINBURGH STUDENTS IN 1824 


N the 2nd of January, 1824, was issued the 
prospectus of the Lapsus Lingue; or, the 
College Tatler; and on the 7th the first number 
appeared. On Friday the 2nd of April ‘Mr. 
Tatler became speechless.” Its history was not 
all one success; for the editor (who applies to 
himself the words of Iago, “‘I am nothing if I am 
not critical’) overstepped the bounds of caution, 
and found himself seriously embroiled with the 
powers that were. There appeared in No. xvi. a 
most bitter satire upon Sir John Leslie, in which 
he was compared to Falstaff, charged with puff- 
ing himself, and very prettily censured for pub- 
lishing only the first volume of a class-book, and 
making all purchasers pay for both. Sir John 
Leslie took up the matter angrily, visited Car- 
frae the publisher, and threatened him with an 
action, till he was forced to turn the hapless Lap- 
sus out of doors. The maltreated periodical 
found shelter in the shop of Huie, Infirmary 
Street; and No. xvu. was duly issued from the 
new office. No. xvut. beheld Mr. Tatler’s hu- 
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miliation, in which, with fulsome apology and 
not very credible assurances of respect and ad- 
miration, he disclaims the article in question, and 
advertises a new issue of No. xv1. with all ob- 
jectionable matter omitted. This, with pleasing 
euphemism, he terms in a later advertisement, 
‘‘a new and improved edition.” This was the 
only remarkable adventure of Mr. Tatler’s brief 
existence; unless we consider as such a silly Chal- 
dee manuscript in imitation of Blackwood, and a 
letter of reproof from a divinity student on the 
impiety of the same dull effusion. He laments 
the near approach of his end in pathetic terms. 
“‘How shall we summon up sufficient courage,” 
says he, “to look for the last time on our beloved 
little devil and his inestimable proof-sheet? How 
shall we be able to pass No. 14 Infirmary Street 
and feel that all its attractions are over? How 
shall we bid farewell for ever to that excellent 
man, with the long great-coat, wooden leg, and 
wooden board, who acts as our representative at 
the gate of Alma Mater?” But alas! he had no 
choice: Mr. Tatler, whose career, he says himself, 
had been successful, passed peacefully away, and 
has ever since dumbly implored “the bringing 
home of bell and burial.”’ 

Alter et idem. A very different affair was the 
Lapsus Lingue from the Edinburgh University 
Magazine. The two prospectuses alone, laid 
side by side, would indicate the march of luxury 
and the repeal of the paper duty. The penny 
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bi-weekly broadside of session 1823-4 was al- 
most wholly dedicated to Momus. Epigrams, 
pointless letters, amorous verses, and University 
grievances are the continual burthen of the song. 
But Mr. Tatler was not without a vein of hearty 
humour; and his pages afford what is much better: 
to wit, a good picture of student life as it then 
was. The students of those polite days insisted 
on retaining their hats in the class-room. There 
was a cab-stance in front of the College; and 
“Carriage Entrance”’ was posted above the main 
arch, on what the writer pleases to call ‘coarse, 
unclassic boards.” The benches of the Specu- 
lative then, as now, were red; but all other So- 
cieties (the Dialectic is the only survivor) met. 
down-stairs, in some rooms of which it is point- 
edly said that “nothing else could conveniently 
be made of them.’ However horrible these: 
dungeons may have been, it is certain that they 
were paid for, and that far too heavily for the 
taste of session 1823-4, which found enough calls 
upon its purse for porter and toasted cheese at 
Ambrose’s, or cranberry tarts and ginger-wine 
at Doull’s. Duelling was still a possibility; so 
much so that when two medicals fell to fisticuffs 
in Adam Square, it was seriously hinted that 
single combat would be the result. Last and 
most wonderful of all, Gall and Spurzheim were 
in every one’s mouth; and the Law student, after 
having exhausted Byron’s poetry and Scott's 
novels, informed the ladies of his belief in phre- 
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nology. In the present day he would dilate on 
“Red as a rose is she,” and then mention that he 
attends Old Greyfriars’, as a tacit claim to in- 
tellectual superiority. I do not know that the 
advance is much. 

But Mr. Tatler’s best performances were three 
short papers in which he hit off pretty smartly 
the idiosyncrasies of the “ Divinity,” the “ Medi- 
cal,’ and the “‘ Law”’ of session 1823-4. The fact 
that there was no notice of the “Arts” seems 
to suggest that they stood in the same inter- 
mediate position as they do now—the epitome 
of student-kind. Mr. Tailer’s satire is, on the 
whole, good-humoured, and has not grown super- 
annuated in all its limbs. His descriptions may 
limp at some points, but there are certain broad 
traits that apply equally well to session 1870-71. 
He shows us the Divinity of the period—tall, 
pale, and slender—his collar greasy, and his coat 
bare about the seams—‘‘his white neckcloth 
serving four days, and regularly turned the 
third,’ —‘‘the rim of his hat deficient in wool,’— 
and “a weighty volume of theology under his 
arm.’’ He was the man to buy cheap ‘“‘a snuff- 
box, or a dozen of pencils, or a six-bladed knife, 
or a quarter of a hundred quills,” at any of the 
public sale-rooms. He was noted for cheap pur- 
chases, and for exceeding the legal tender in half- 
pence. He haunted “the darkest and remotest 
corner of the Theatre Gallery.’’ He was to be 
seen issuing from “‘aérial lodging-houses.”” With- 
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al, says mine author, “there were many good 
points about him: he paid his landlady’s bill, 
read his Bible, went twice to church on Sunday, 
seldom swore, was not often tipsy, and bought 
the Lapsus Lingue.” 

The Medical, again, “wore a white great-coat, 
and consequently talked loud’’—(there is some- 
thing very delicious in that consequently). He 
wore his hat on one side. He was active, vola- 
tile, and went to the top of Arthur’s Seat on the 
Sunday forenoon. He was as quiet in a debating 
society as he was loud in the streets. He was 
reckless and imprudent: yesterday he insisted on 
your sharing a bottle of claret with him (and claret: 
was claret then, before the cheap-and-nasty 
treaty), and to-morrow he asks you for the loan of 
a penny to buy the last number of the Lapsus. 

The student of Law, again, was a learned man. 
“He had turned over the leaves of Justinian’s 
Institutes, and knew that they were written in 
Latin. He was well acquainted with the title- 
page of Blackstone’s Commentaries, and argal (as 
the gravedigger in Hamlet says) he was not a 
person to be laughed at.” He attended the Par- 
liament House in the character of a critic, and 
could give you stale sneers at all the celebrated 
speakers. He was the terror of essayists at the 
Speculative or the Forensic. In social qualities 
he seems to have stood unrivalled. Even in 
the police-office we find him shining with undi- 
minished lustre. “If a Charlie should find bim 
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rather noisy at an untimely hour, and venture to 
take him into custody, he appears next morning 
like a Daniel come to judgment. He opens his 
mouth to speak, and the divine precepts of un- 
changing justice and Scots Law flow from his 
tongue. The magistrate listens in amazement, 
and fines him only a couple of guineas.”’ 

Such then were our predecessors and their Col- 
lege Magazine. Barclay, Ambrose, Young Amos, 
and Fergusson were to them what the Café, the 
Rainbow, and Rutherford’s are to us. An hour’s 
reading in these old pages absolutely confuses us, 
there is so much that is similar and so much that 
is different; the follies and amusements are so 
like our own, and the manner of frolicking and 
enjoying are so changed, that one pauses and 
looks about him in philosophic judgment. The 
muddy quadrangle is thick with living students; 
but in our eyes it swarms also with the phantas- 
mal white great-coats and tilted hats of 1824. 
Two races meet: races alike and diverse. Two 
performances are played before our eyes; but 
the change seems merely of impersonators, of 
scenery, of costume. Plot and passion are the 
same. It is the fall of the spun shilling whether 
seventy-one or twenty-four has the best of it. 

In a future number we hope to give a glance 
at the individualities of the present, and see 
whether the cast shall be head or tail—whether 
we or the readers of the Lapsus stand higher in 
the balance. 
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THE MODERN STUDENT CON- 
SIDERED GENERALLY 


I; have now reached the difficult portion of 

our task. Mr. Tatler, for all that we care, 
may have been as virulent as he liked about the 
students of a former day; but for the iron to 
touch our sacred selves, for a brother of the Guild 
to betray its most privy infirmities, let such a 
Judas look to himself as he passes on his way to 
the Scots Law or the Diagnostic, below the soli- 
tary lamp at the corner of the dark quadrangle. 
We confess that this idea alarms us. We enter 
a protest. We bind ourselves over verbally to 
keep the peace. We hope, moreover, that hav- 
ing thus made you secret to our misgivings, you 
will excuse us if we be dull, and set that down to 
caution which you might before have charged to 
the account of stupidity. 

The natural tendency of civilisation is to ob- 
literate those distinctions which are the best salt. 
of life. All the fine old professional flavour in 
language has evaporated. Your very gravedig- 
ger has forgotten his avocation in his electorship, 
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and would quibble on the Franchise over Ophe- 
lia’s grave, instead of more appropriately discuss- 
ing the duration of bodies under ground. From 
this tendency, from this gradual attrition of life, 
in which everything pointed and characteristic 
is being rubbed down, till the whole world begins 
to slip between our fingers in smooth undistin- 
guishable sands, from this, we say, it follows that 
we must not attempt to join Mr. Tatler in his 
simple division of students into Law, Divinity, 
and Medical. Nowadays the faculties may shake 
hands over their follies; and, like Mrs. Frail and 
Mrs. Foresight (in Love for Love), they may stand 
in the doors of opposite class-rooms, crying: 
“Sister, Sister—Sister everyway!’’ A few restric- 
tions, indeed, remain to influence the followers 
of individual branches of study. The Divinity, 
for example, must be an avowed believer; and 
as this, in the present day, is unhappily consid- 
ered by many as a confession of weakness, he is 
fain to choose one of two ways of gilding the dis- 
tasteful orthodox bolus. Some swallow it in a 
thin jelly of metaphysics; for it is even a credit 
to believe in God on the evidence of some crack- 
jaw philosopher, although it is a decided slur to 
believe in Him on His own authority. Others 
again (and this we think the worst method), find- 
ing German grammar a somewhat dry morsel, run 
their own little heresy as a proof of independence; 
and deny one of the cardinal doctrines that they 
may hold the others without being laughed at. 
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Besides, however, such influences as these, 
there is little more distinction between the facul- 
ties than the traditionary ideal, handed down 
through a long sequence of students, and getting 
rounder and more featureless at each successive 
session. The plague of uniformity has descend- 
ed on the College. Students (and indeed all sorts 
and conditions of men) now require their faculty 
and character hung round their neck on a pla- 
card, like the scenes in Shakespeare’s theatre. 
And in the midst of all this weary sameness, not 
the least common feature is the gravity of every 
face. No more does the merry medical run eager- 
ly in the clear winter morning up the rugged sides 
of Arthur’s Seat, and hear the church bells begin 
and thicken and die away below him among the 
gathered smoke of the city. He will not break 
Sunday to so little purpose. He no longer finds 
pleasure in the mere output of his surplus energy. 
He husbands his strength, and lays out walks, 
and reading, and amusement with deep consider- 
ation, so that he may get as much work and 
pleasure out of his body as he can, and waste 
none of his energy on mere impulse, or such flat 
enjoyment as an excursion in the country. 

See the quadrangle in the interregnum of 
classes, in those two or three minutes when it is 
full of passing students, and we think you will 
admit that, if we have not made it “an habita- 
tion of dragons,” we have at least transformed 
itinto ‘“‘a court for owls.’’ Solemnity broods 
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heavily over the enclosure; and wherever you 
seek it, you will find a dearth of merriment, an 
absence of real youthful enjoyment. You might 
as well try 


“To move wild laughter in the throat of death,” 


as to excite any healthy stir among the bulk of 
this staid company. 

The studious congregate about the doors of the 
different classes, debating the matter of the lec- 
ture, or comparing notebooks. A reserved ri- 
valry sunders them. Here are some deep in 
Greek particles: there, others are already in- 
habitants of that land 


“Where entity and quiddity, 
Like ghosts of defunct bodies fly— 
Where Truth in person does appear 
Like words congealed in northern air.” 


But none of them seem to find any relish for their 
studies—no pedantic love of this subject or that 
lights up their eyes—science and learning are 
only means for a livelihood, which they have 
considerably: embraced and which they solemn- 
ly pursue. “Labour’s pale priests,” their lips 
seem incapable of laughter, except in the way of 
polite recognition of professorial wit. The stains. 
of ink are chronic on their meagre fingers. They 
walk like Saul among the asses. 

The dandies are not less subdued. In 1824. 
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there was a noisy dapper dandyism abroad. Vul- 
gar, as we should now think, but yet genial—a 
matter of white great-coats and loud voices— 
strangely different from the stately frippery that 
is rife at present. These men are out of their 
element in the quadrangle. Even the small re- 
mains of boisterous humour, which still cling to 
any collection of young men, jar painfully on 
their morbid sensibilities; and they beat a hasty 
retreat to resume their perfunctory march along 
Princes Street. Flirtation is to them a great 
social duty, a painful obligation, which they per- 
form on every occasion in the same chill official 
manner, and with the same commonplace ad- 
vances, the same dogged observance of tradition- 
al behaviour. The shape of their raiment is a 
burden almost greater than they can bear, and 
they halt in their walk to preserve the due ad- 
justment of their trouser-knees, till one would 
fancy he had mixed in a procession of Jacobs. 
We speak, of course, for ourselves; but we would 
as soon associate with a herd of sprightly apes 
as with these gloomy modern beaux. Alas, that 
our Mirabels, our Valentines, even our Brum- 
mels, should have left their mantles upon nothing 
more amusing! 

Nor are the fast men less constrained. Solem- 
nity, even in dissipation, is the order of the day; 
and they go to the devil with a perverse serious- 
ness, a systematic rationalism of wickedness that 
would have surprised the simpler sinners of old. 
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Some of these men whom we see gravely convers- 
ing on the steps have but a slender acquaintance 
with each other. Their intercourse consists 
principally of mutual bulletins of depravity; 
and, week after week, as they meet they reckon 
up their items of transgression, and give an ab- 
stract of their downward progress for approval 
and encouragement. These folk form a free- 
masonry of theirown. An oath is the shibboleth 
of their sinister fellowship. Once they hear a 
man swear, it is wonderful how their tongues 
loosen and their bashful spirits take enlargement, 
under the consciousness of brotherhood. There 
is no folly, no pardoning warmth of temper about 
them; they are as steady-going and systematic 
in their own way as the studious in theirs. 

Not that we are without merry men. No. We 
shall not be ungrateful to those whose grimaces, 
whose ironical laughter, whose active feet in the 
College Anthem have beguiled so many weary 
hours and added a pleasant variety to the strain 
of close attention. But even these are too evi- 
dently professional in their antics. They go 
about cogitating puns and inventing tricks. It 
is their vocation, Hal. They are the gratuitous 
jesters of the class-room; and, like the clown 
when he leaves the stage, their merriment too 
often sinks as the bell rings the hour of liberty, 
and they pass forth by the Post-Office, grave and 
sedate, and meditating fresh gambols for the 
morrow. 
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This is the impression left on the mind of any 
observing student by too many of his fellows. 
They seem all frigid old men; and one pauses to 
think how such an unnatural state of matters 
is produced. We feel inclined to blame for it the 
unfortunate absence of University feeling which 
is so marked a characteristic of our Edinburgh 
students. Academical interests are so few and 
far between—students, as students, have so little 
in common, except a peevish rivalry—there is 
such an entire want of broad college sympathies 
and ordinary college friendships, that we fancy 
that no University in the kingdom is in so poor 
a plight. Our system is full of anomalies. A, 
who cut B whilst he was a shabby student, curries 
sedulously up to him and cudgels his memory for 
anecdotes about him when he becomes the great 
so-and-so. Let there be an end of this shy, 
proud reserve on the one hand, and this shudder- 
ing fine-ladyism on the other; and we think we 
shall find both ourselves and the College bet- 
tered. Let it be a sufficient reason for inter- 
course that two men sit together on the same 
benches. Let the great A be held excused for 
nodding to the shabby B in Princes Street, if 
he can say, “That fellow is a student.’’ Once 
this could be brought about, we think you would 
find the whole heart of the University beat 
faster. We think you would find a fusion among 
the students, a growth of common feelings, an 
increasing sympathy between class and class, 
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whose influence (in such a heterogeneous com- 
pany as ours) might be of incalculable value in 
all branches of politics and social progress. It 
would do more than this. If we could find some 
method of making the University a real mother 
to her sons—something beyond a building full 
of class-rooms, a Senatus and a lottery of some- 
what shabby prizes—we should strike a death- 
blow at the constrained and unnatural attitude 
of our Society. At present we are not a united 
body, but a loose gathering of individuals, whose 
inherent attraction is allowed to condense them 
into little knots and coteries. Our last snowball 
riot read us a plain lesson on our condition. 
There was no party spirit—no unity of interests. 
A few, who were mischievously inclined, marched 
off to the College of Surgeons in a pretentious 
file; but even before they reached their destina- 
tion the feeble inspiration had died out in many, 
and their numbers were sadly thinned. Some 
followed strange gods in the direction of Drum- 
mond Street, and others slunk back to meek 
good-boyism at the feet of the Professors. The 
same is visible in better things. As you send a 
man to an English University that he may have 
his prejudices rubbed off, you might send him to 
Edinburgh that he may have them ingrained— 
rendered indelible—fostered by sympathy into 
living principles of his spirit. And the reason of 
it is quite plain. From this absence of Univer- 
sity feeling it comes that a man’s friendships are 
re: 
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always the direct and immediate results of these 
very prejudices. A common weakness is the best 
master of ceremonies in our quadrangle: a mutual 
vice is the readiest introduction. The studious 
associate with the studious alone—the dandies 
with the dandies. There is nothing to force 
them to rub shoulders with the others; and so 
they grow day by day more wedded to their own 
original opinions and affections. They see through 
the same spectacles continually. All broad sen- 
timents, all real catholic humanity expires; and 
the mind gets gradually stiffened into one posi- 
tion—becomes so habituated to a contracted at- 
mosphere, that it shudders and withers under the 
least draught of the free air that circulates in the 
general field of mankind. 

Specialism in Society, then, is, we think, one 
cause of our present state. Specialism in study 
is another. We doubt whether this has ever been 
a good thing since the world began; but we are 
sure it is much worse now than it was. Former- 
ly, when a man became a specialist, it was out 
of affection for his subject. With a somewhat 
grand devotion he left all the world of Science 
to follow his true love; and he contrived to find 
that strange pedantic interest which inspired the 
man who 


“Settled Hoti’s business—let it be— 
Properly based Oun— 
Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De, 
Dead from the waist down.” 
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Nowadays it is quite different. Our pedantry 
wants even the saving clause of Enthusiasm. 
The election is now matter of necessity and not 
of choice. Knowledge is now too broad a field 
for your Jack-of-all-Trades; and, from beautifully 
utilitarian reasons, he makes his choice, draws 
his pen through a dozen branches of study, and 
behold—John the Specialist. That this is the 
way to be wealthy we shall not deny; but we hold 
that it is not the way to be healthy or wise. The 
whole mind becomes narrowed and circumscribed 
to one “punctual spot” of knowledge. <A rank 
unhealthy soil breeds a harvest of prejudices, 
Feeling himself above others in his one little 
branch—in the classification of toadstools, or 
Carthaginian history—he waxes great in his own 
eyes and looks down on others. Having all his 
sympathies educated in one way, they die out in 
every other; and he is apt to remain a peevish, 
narrow, and intolerant bigot. Dilettante is now 
a term of reproach; but there is a certain form 
of dilettantism to which no one can object. It 
is this that we want among our students. We 
wish them to abandon no subject until they have 
seen and felt its merit—to act under a general 
interest in all branches of knowledge, not a com- 
mercial eagerness to excel in one. 

In both these directions our sympathies are 
constipated. We are apostles of our own caste 
and our own subject of study, instead of being, 
as we should, true men and loving students. Of 
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course both of these could be corrected by the 
students themselves; but this is nothing to the 
purpose; it is more important to ask whether the 
Senatus or the body of alumni could do nothing 
towards the growth of better feeling and wider 
sentiments. Perhaps in another paper we may 
say something upon this head. 

One other word, however, before we have done. 
What shall we be when we grow really old) Of 
yore, a man was thought to lay on restrictions 
and acquire new deadweight of mournful experi- 
ence with every year, till he looked back on his 
youth as the very summer of impulse and free- 
dom. We please ourselves with thinking that 
it cannot be so with us. We would fain hope 
that, as we have begun in one way, we may end 
in another; and that when we are in fact the 
octogenarians that we seem at present, there 
shall be no merrier men on earth. It is pleasant 
to picture us, sunning ourselves in Princes Street 
of a morning, or chirping over our evening cups, 
with all the merriment that we wanted in youth. 
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DEBATING society is at first somewhat of 

a disappointment. You do not often find 
the youthful Demosthenes chewing his pebbles 
in the same room with you; or, even if you do, 
you will probably think the performance little 
to be admired. As a general rule, the members 
speak shamefully ill. The subjects of debate are 
heavy; and so are the fines. The Ballot Ques- 
tion—oldest of dialectic nightmares—is often 
found astride of a somnolent sederunt. The 
Greeks and Romans, too, are reserved as sort of 
general-utility men, to do all the dirty work of 
illustration; and they fill as many functions as 
the famous waterfall scene at the Princess’s, 
which I found doing duty on one evening as a 
gorge in Peru, a haunt of German robbers, and 
a peaceful vale in the Scottish borders. There 
is a sad absence of striking argument or rea] 
lively discussion. Indeed, you feel a growing 
contempt for your fellow-members; and it is not 
until you rise yourself to hawk and hesitate and 
sit shamefully down again, amid eleemosynary 
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applause, that you begin to find your level and 
value others rightly. Even then, even when 
failure has damped your critical ardour, you will 
see many things to be laughed at in the deport- 
ment of your rivals. 

Most laughable, perhaps, are your indefatiga- 
ble strivers after eloquence. They are of those 
who “pursue with eagerness the phantoms of 
hope,” and who, since they expect that “the 
deficiencies of last sentence will be supplied by 
the next,’ have been recommended by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson to “attend to the History of 
Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia.”’ They are char- 
acterised by a hectic hopefulness. Nothing 
damps them. They rise from the ruins of one 
abortive sentence, to launch forth into another 
with unabated vigour. They have all the man- 
ner of an orator. From the tone of their voice, 
you would expect a splendid period—and lo! a 
string of broken-backed, disjointed clauses, eked 
out with stammerings and_ throat-clearings. 
They possess the art (learned from the pulpit) of 
rounding an uneuphonious sentence by dwelling 
on a single syllable—of striking a balance in a 
top-heavy period by lengthening out a word 
into a melancholy quaver. Withal, they never 
cease to hope. Even at last, even when they 
have exhausted all their ideas, even after the 
would-be peroration has finally refused to pero- 
rate, they remain upon their feet with their 
mouths open, waiting for some further inspiration, 
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like Chaucer’s widow’s son in the dung-hole, 
after 


“His throat was kit unto the nekké bone,” 


in vain expectation of that seed that was to be 
laid upon his tongue, and give him renewed and 
clearer utterance. 

These men may have something to say, if they 
could only say it—indeed they generally have; 
but the next class are people who, having nothing 
to say, are cursed with a facility and an unhappy 
command of words, that makes them the prime 
nuisances of the society they affect. They try 
to cover their absence of matter by an 
unwholesome vitality of delivery. They look 
triumphantly round the room, as if courting ap- 
plause, after a torrent of diluted truism. They 
talk in a circle, harping on the same dull round 
of argument, and returning again and again to 
the same remark with the same sprightliness, 
the same irritating appearance of novelty. 

After this set, any one is tolerable; so we shall 
merely hint at a few other varieties. There is 
your man who is preéminently conscientious, 
whose face beams with sincerity as he opens on 
the negative, and who votes on the affirmative 
at the end, looking round the room with an air 
of chastened pride. There is also the irrelevant 
speaker, who rises, emits a joke or two, and then 
sits down again, without ever attempting to 
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tackle the subject of debate. Again, we have 
men who ride pick-a-pack on their family reputa- 
tion, or, if their family have none, identify them- 
selves with some well-known statesman, use his 
opinions, and lend him their patronage on all 
occasions. This is a dangerous plan, and serves 
oftener, I am afraid, to point a difference than to 
adorn a speech. 

But alas! a striking failure may be reached 
without tempting Providence by any of these 
ambitious tricks. Our own stature will be found 
high enough for shame. The success of three 
simple sentences lures us into a fatal parenthesis 
in the fourth, from whose shut brackets we may 
never disentangle the thread of our discourse. 
A momentary flush tempts us into a quotation; 
and we may be left helpless in the middle of one 
of Pope’s couplets, a white film gathering before 
our eyes, and our kind friends charitably trying 
to cover our disgrace by a feeble round of ap- 
plause. Amis lecteurs, this is a painful topic. It 
is possible that we too, we, the “potent, grave, 
and reverend” editor, may have suffered these 
things, and drunk as deep as any of the cup of 
shameful failure. Let us dwell no longer on so 
delicate a subject. 

In spite, however, of these disagreeables, I 
should recommend any student to suffer them 
with Spartan courage, as the benefits he receives 
should repay him an hundredfold for them all. 
The life of the debating society is a handy anti- 
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dote to the life of the class-room and quadrangle. 
Nothing could be conceived more excellent as a 
weapon against many of those peccant humours 
that we have been railing against in the Jeremiad 
of our last College Paper—particularly in the field 
of intellect. It is a sad sight to see our heather- 
scented students, our boys of seventeen, coming 
up to College with determined views—roués in 
speculation—having gauged the vanity of phi- 
losophy or learned to shun it as the middleman 
of heresy—a company of determined, deliberate 
opinionists, not to be moved by all the sleights 
of logic. What have such men to do with study? 
If their minds are made up irrevocably, why 
burn the “studious lamp” in search of further 
confirmation? Every set opinion I hear a stu- 
dent deliver I feel a certain lowering of my re- 
gard. He who studies, he who is yet employed ~ 
in groping for his premises, should keep his mind 
fluent and sensitive, keen to mark flaws, and will- 
ing to surrender untenable positions. He should 
keep himself teachable, or cease the expensive 
farce of being taught. It is to further this docile 
spirit that we desire to press the claims of de- 
bating societies. It is as a means of melting 
down this museum of premature petrifactions in- 
to living and impressionable soul that we insist 
on their utility. If we could once prevail on our 
students to feel no shame in avowing an uncer- 
tain attitude towards any subject, if we could 
teach them that it was unnecessary for every lad 
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to have his opinionette on every topic, we should 
have gone a far way towards bracing the intel- 
lectual tone of the coming race of thinkers; and 
this it is which debating societies are so well 
fitted to perform. 

We there meet people of every shade of opin- 
ion, and make friends with them. We are taught 
to rail against a man the whole session through, 
and then hob-a-nob with him at the concluding 
entertainment. We find men of talent far ex- 
ceeding our own, whose conclusions are widely 
different from ours; and we are thus taught to 
distrust ourselves. But the best means of all 
towards catholicity is that wholesome rule which 
some folk are most inclined to condemn,—I mean 
the law of obliged speeches. Your senior member 
commands; and you must take the affirmative or 
the negative, just as suits his best convenience. 
This tends to the most perfect liberality. It is 
no good hearing the arguments of an opponent, 
for in good verity you rarely follow them; and 
even if you do take the trouble to listen, it is 
merely in a captious search for weaknesses. This 
is proved, I fear, in every debate; when you hear 
each speaker arguing out his own prepared spéci- 
alité (he never intended speaking, of course, until 
some remarks of, etc.), arguing out, I say, his 
own coached-up subject without the least atten- 
tion to what has gone before, as utterly at sea 
about the drift of his adversary’s speech as 
Panurge when he argued with Thaumaste, and 
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merely linking his own prelection to the last by 
a few flippant criticisms. Now, as the rule 
stands, you are saddled with the side you disap- 
prove, and so you are forced, by regard for your 
own fame, to argue out, to feel with, to elaborate 
completely, the case as it stands against yourself; 
and what a fund of wisdom do you not turn up 
in this idle digging of the vineyard! How many 
new difficulties take form before your eyes! how 
many superannuated arguments cripple finally 
into limbo, under the glance of your enforced 
eclecticism! 

Nor is this the only merit of Debating Societies. 
They tend also to foster taste, and to promote 
friendship between University men. This last, 
as we have had occasion before to say, is the 
great requirement of our student life; and it will 
therefore be no waste of time if we devote a para- 
graph to this subject in its connection with De- 
bating Societies. At present they partake too 
much of the nature of a clique. Friends propose 
friends, and mutual friends second them, until 
the society degenerates into a sort of family party. 
You may confirm old acquaintances, but you 
can rarely make new ones. You find yourself 
in the atmosphere of your own daily intercourse. 
Now, this is an unfortunate circumstance, which 
it seems to me might readily be rectified. Our 
Principal has shown himself so friendly towards 
all college improvements that I cherish the hope 
of seeing shortly realised a certain suggestion, 
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which is not a new one with me, and which must 
often have been proposed and canvassed hereto- 
fore—I mean, a real University Debating Society, 
patronised by the Senatus, presided over by the 
Professors, to which every one might gain ready 
admittance on sight of his matriculation ticket, 
where it would be a favour and not a necessity 
to speak, and where the obscure student might 
have another object for attendance besides the 
mere desire to save his fines: to wit, the chance 
of drawing on himself the favourable considera- 
tion of his teachers. This would be merely fol- 
lowing in the good tendency, which has been so 
noticeable during all this session, to increase and 
multiply student societies and clubs of every 
sort. Nor would it be a matter of much diffi- 
culty. The united societies would form a nucleus: 
one of the class-rooms at first, and perhaps after- 
wards the great hall above the library, might 
be the place of meeting. There would be no 
want of attendance or enthusiasm, I am sure; for 
it is a very different thing to speak under the 
bushel of a private club on the one hand, and, 
on the other, in a public place, where a happy 
period or a subtle argument may do the speaker 
permanent service in after life. Such a club 
might end, perhaps, by rivalling the ‘“Union”’ at 
Cambridge or the “Union” at Oxford. 
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THEUPHALOSOPRIY sO 
UMBRELLAS' 


T is wonderful to think what a turn has been 
given to our whole Society by the fact that 
we live under the sign of Aquarius,—that our 
climate is essentially wet. A mere arbitrary dis- 
tinction, like the walking-swords of yore, might 
have remained the symbol of foresight and re- 
spectability, had not the raw mists and dropping 
showers of our island pointed the inclination of 
Society to another exponent of those virtues. 
A ribbon of the Legion of Honour or a string of — 
medals may prove a person’s courage; a title may 
prove his birth; a professorial chair his study 
and acquirement; but it is the habitual carriage 
of the umbrella that is the stamp of Respecta- 
bility. The umbrella has become the acknowl- 
edged index of social position. 
Robinson Crusoe presents us with a touching 
instance of the hankering after them inherent in 


1°°This paper was written in collaboration with James Walter 
Ferrier, and if reprinted this is to be stated, though his principal col- 
laboration was to lie back in an easy-chair and laugh.” —{R. L. S., 
Oct. 25, 1894.] 
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the civilised and educated mind. To the super- 
ficial, the hot suns of Juan Fernandez may suf- 
ficiently account for his quaint choice of a luxury; 
but surely one who had borne the hard labour 
of a seaman under the tropics for all these years 
could have supported an excursion after goats or 
a peaceful constitutional arm in arm with the 
nude Friday. No, it was not this: the memory 
of a vanished respectability called for some out- 
ward manifestation, and the result was—an um- 
brella. A pious castaway might have rigged up 
a belfry and solaced his Sunday mornings with 
the mimicry of church bells; but Crusoe was 
rather a moralist than a pietist, and his leaf- 
umbrella is as fine an example of the civilised 
mind striving to express itself under adverse cir- 
cumstances as we have ever met with. 

It is not for nothing, either, that the umbrella 
has become the very foremost badge of modern 
civilisation—the Urim and Thummim of respec- 
tability. Its pregnant symbolism has taken its 
rise in the most natural manner. Consider, for 
a moment, when umbrellas were first introduced 
into this country, what manner of men would 
use them, and what class would adhere to the 
useless but ornamental cane. The first, without 
doubt, would be the hypochondriacal, out of 
solicitude for their health, or the frugal, out of 
care for their raiment; the second, it is equally 
plain, would include the fop, the fool, and the 
Bobadil. Any one acquainted with the growth 
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of Society, and knowing out of what small seeds 
of cause are produced great revolutions and 
wholly new conditions of intercourse, sees from 
this simple thought how the carriage of an um- 
brella came to indicate frugality, judicious regard 
for bodily welfare, and scorn for mere outward 
adornment, and, in one word, all those homely 
and solid virtues implied in the term RESPECTA- 
BiLity. Not that the umbrella’s costliness has 
nothing to do with its great influence. Its pos- 
session, besides symbolising (as we have already 
indicated) the change from wild Esau to plain 
Jacob dwelling in tents, implies a certain com- 
fortable provision of fortune. It is not every 
one that can expose twenty-six shillings’ worth of 
property to so many chances of loss and theft. 
So strongly do we feel on this point, indeed, that 
we are almost inclined to consider all who possess 
really well-conditioned umbrellas as worthy of 
the Franchise. They have a qualification stand- 
ing in their lobbies; they carry a sufficient stake 
in the common-weal below their arm. One who 
bears with him an umbrella—such a complicated 
structure of whalebone, of silk, and of cane, that 
it becomes a very microcosm of modern industry 
—is necessarily a man of peace. A half-crown 
cane may be applied to an offender’s head on a 
very moderate provocation; but a six-and-twenty 
shilling silk is a possession too precious to be 
adventured in the shock of war. 

These are but a few glances at how umbrellas 
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(in the general) came to their present high estate. 
But the true Umbrella-Philosopher meets with far 
stranger applications as he goes about the streets. 

Umbrellas, like faces, acquire a certain sym- 
pathy with the individual who carries them: in- 
deed, they are far more capable of betraying his 
trust; for whereas a face is given to us so far 
ready-made, and all our power over it is in frown- 
ing, and laughing, and grimacing, during the 
first three or four decades of life, each umbrella 
is selected from a whole shopful, as being most 
consonant to the purchaser’s disposition. An un- 
doubted power of diagnosis rests with the prac- 
tised Umbrella-Philosopher. O you who lisp and 
amble, and change the fashion of your counte- 
nances—you who conceal all these, how little do 
you think that you left a proof of your weakness 
in our umbrella-stand—that even now, as you 
shake out the folds to meet the thickening snow, 
we read in its ivory handle the outward and visi- 
ble sign of your snobbery, or from the exposed 
gingham of its cover detect, through coat and 
waistcoat, the hidden hypocrisy of the dickey! 
But alas! even the umbrella is no certain criterion. 
The falsity and the folly of the human race have 
degraded that graceful symbol to the ends of dis- 
honesty; and while some umbrellas, from care- 
lessness in selection, are not strikingly character- 
istic (for it is only in what a man loves that he 
displays his real nature), others, from certain 
prudential motives, are chosen directly opposite 
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to the person’s disposition. A mendacious um- 
brella is a sign of great moral degradation. Hy- 
pocrisy naturally shelters itself below a silk; 
while the fast youth goes to visit his religious 
friends armed with the decent and reputable 
gingham. May it not be said of the bearers of 
these inappropriate umbrellas that they go about 
the streets ‘‘with a lie in their right hand”? 

The king of Siam, as we read, besides having a 
graduated social scale of umbrellas (which was a 
good thing), prevented the great bulk of his sub- 
jects from having any at all, which was certainly 
a bad thing. We should be sorry to believe that 
this Eastern legislator was a fool—the idea of an 
aristocracy of umbrellas is too philosophic to 
have originated in a nobody,—and we have ac- 
cordingly taken exceeding pains to find out the 
reason of this harsh restriction. We think we 
have succeeded; but, while admiring the prin- 
ciple at which he aimed, and while cordially rec- 
ognising in the Siamese potentate the only man 
before ourselves who had taken a real grasp of 
the umbrella, we must be allowed to point out 
how unphilosophically the great man acted in 
this particular. His object, plainly, was to pre- 
vent any unworthy persons from bearing the 
sacred symbol of domestic virtues. We cannot 
excuse his limiting these virtues to the circle of 
his court. We must only remember that such 
was the feeling of the age in which he lived. 
Liberalism had not yet raised the war-cry of the 
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working classes. But here was his mistake: it 
was a needless regulation. Except in a very few 
cases of hypocrisy joined to a powerful intellect, 
men, not by nature umbrellarians, have tried 
again and again to become so by art, and yet 
have failed—have expended their patrimony in 
the purchase of umbrella after umbrella, and yet 
have systematically lost them, and have finally, 
with contrite spirits and shrunken purses, given 
up their vain struggle, and relied on theft and 
borrowing for the remainder of their lives. This 
is the most remarkable fact that we have had 
occasion to notice; and yet we challenge the can- 
did reader to call it in question. Now, as there 
cannot be any moral selection in a mere dead piece 
of furniture—as the umbrella cannot be supposed 
to have an affinity for individual men equal and 
reciprocal to that which men certainly feel to- 
wards individual umbrellas,—we took the trou- 
ble of consulting a scientific friend as to whether 
there was any possible physical explanation of — 
the phenomenon. He was unable to supply a 
plausible theory, or even hypothesis; but we ex- 
tract from his letter the following interesting pas- 
sage relative to the physical peculiarities of um- 
brellas: “‘ Not the least important, and by far the 
most curious property of the umbrella, is the 
energy which it displays in affecting the atmos- 
pheric strata. There is no fact in meteorology 
better established—indeed, it is almost the only 
one on which meteorologists are agreed—than 
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that the carriage of an umbrella produces desic- 
cation of the air; while if it be left at home, 
aqueous vapour is largely produced, and is soon 
deposited in the form of rain. No theory,” my. 
friend continues, “competent to explain this hy- 
grometric law has yet been given (as far as I am 
aware) by Herschel, Dove, Glaisher, Tait, Buch- 
an, or any other writer; nor do I pretend to sup- 
ply the defect. I venture, however, to throw out 
the conjecture that it will be ultimately found 
to belong to the same class of natural laws as 
that agreeable to which a slice of toast always 
descends with the buttered surface downwards.” 
But it is time to draw to a close. We could 

expatiate much longer upon this topic, but 
want of space constrains us to leave unfinished 
these few desultory remarks—slender contribu- 
tions towards a subject which has fallen sadly 
backwards, and which, we grieve to say, was bet- 
ter understood by the king of Siam in 1686 than 
by all the philosophers of to-day. If, however, 
we have awakened in any rational mind an inter- 
est in the symbolism of umbrellas—in any gener- 
ous heart a more complete sympathy with the 
dumb companion of his daily walk,—or in any 
grasping spirit a pure notion of respectability 
strong enough to make him expend his six-and- 
twenty shillings—we shall have deserved well of 
the world, to say nothing of the many industrious 
persons employed in the manufacture of the 
article. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
NOMENCLATURE 


“How many Cesars and Pompeys, by mere inspirations of the 
names, have been rendered worthy of them? And how many 
are there, who might have done exceeding well in the world, had 
not their characters and spirits been totally depressed and Nico- 
demus’d into nothing?”’—Tristram Shandy, vol. i. chap. xix. 


UCH were the views of the late Walter 
Shandy, Esq., Turkey merchant. To the 
best of my belief, Mr. Shandy is the first who fair- 
ly pointed out the incalculable influence of no- 
menclature upon the whole life—who seems first 
to have recognised the one child, happy in an 
heroic appellation, soaring upwards on the wings 
of fortune, and the other, like the dead sailor in 
his shotted hammock, haled down by sheer weight 
of name into the abysses of social failure. Solo- 
mon possibly had his eye on some such theory 
when he said that “‘a good name is better than 
precious ointment’’; and perhaps we may trace 
a similar spirit in the compilers of the English 
Catechism, and the affectionate interest with 
which they linger round the catechumen’s name 
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at the very threshold of their work. But, be 
these as they may, I think no one can censure me 
for appending, in pursuance of the expressed wish 
of his son, the Turkey merchant’s name to his 
system, and pronouncing, without further pref- 
ace, a short epitome of the Shandean Philosophy 
of Nomenclature. 

To begin, then: the influence of our name makes 
itself felt from the very cradle. As a schoolboy 
I remember the pride with which I hailed Robin 
Hood, Robert Bruce, and Robert le Diable as 
my name-fellows; and the feeling of sore disap- 
pointment that fell on my heart when I found a 
freebooter or a general who did not share with 
me a single one of my numerous prenomina. 
Look at the delight with which two children find 
they have the same name. They are friends 
from that moment forth; they have a bond of 
union stronger than exchange of nuts and sweet- 
meats. This feeling, I own, wears off in later 
life. Our names lose their freshness and interest, 
become trite and indifferent. But this, dear 
reader, is merely one of the sad effects of those 
“shades of the prison-house”’ which come gradu- 
ally betwixt us and nature with advancing years; 
it affords no weapon against the philosophy of 
names. 

In after life, although we fail to trace its work- 
ing, that name which careless godfathers lightly 
applied to your unconscious infancy will have 
been moulding your character, and influencing 
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with irresistible power the whole course of your 
earthly fortunes. But the last name, overlooked 
by Mr. Shandy, is no whit less important as a 
condition of success. Family names, we must 
recollect, are but inherited nicknames; and if the 
sobriquet were applicable to the ancestor, it is 
most likely applicable to the descendant also. 
You would not expect to find Mr. M’Phun acting 
as a mute, or Mr. M’Lumpha excelling as a pro- 
fessor of dancing. Therefore, in what follows, 
we shall consider names, independent of whether 
they are first or last. And to begin with, look 
what a pull Cromwell had over Pym—the one 
name full of a resonant imperialism, the other, 
mean, pettifogging, and unheroic to a degree. 
Who would expect eloquence from Pym—who 
would read poems by Pym—who would bow to 
the opinion of Pym? He might have been a 
dentist, but he should never have aspired to be 
a statesman. I can only wonder that he suc- 
ceeded as he did. Pym and Habakkuk stand 
first upon the roll of men who have triumphed, 
by sheer force of genius, over the most unfavour- 
able appellations. But even these have suffered ; 
and, had they been more fitly named, the one 
might have been Lord Protector, and the other 
have shared the laurels with Isaiah. In this mat- 
ter we must not forget that all our great poets 
have borne great names. Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Wordsworth, Shelley 
—what a constellation of lordly words! Nota 
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single commonplace name among them—not a 
Brown, not a Jones, not a Robinson; they are all 
names that one would stop and look at on a door- 
plate. Now, imagine if Pepys had tried to clam- 
ber somehow into the enclosure of poetry, what 
a blot would that word have made upon the list! 
The thing was impossible. In the first place, a 
certain natural consciousness that men have 
would have held him down to the level of his 
name, would have prevented him from rising 
above the Pepsine standard, and so haply with- 
held him altogether from attempting verse. Next, 
the booksellers would refuse to publish, and the 
world to read them, on the mere evidence of the 
fatal appellation. And now, before I close this 
section, I must say one word as to punnable 
names, names that stand alone, that have a sig- 
nificance and life apart from him that bears them. 
These are the bitterest of all. One friend of 
mine goes bowed and humbled through life under 
the weight of this misfortune; for it is an awful 
thing when a man’s name is a joke, when-he can- 
not be mentioned without exciting merriment, 
and when even the intimation of his death bids 
fair to carry laughter into many a home. 

So much for people who are badly named. 
Now for people who are too well named, who go 
top-heavy from the font, who are baptised into a 
false position, and find themselves beginning life 
eclipsed under the fame of some of the great ones 
of the past. A man, for instance, called William 
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Shakespeare could never dare to write plays. He 
is thrown into too humbling an apposition with 
the author of Hamlet. His own name coming af- 
ter is such an anticlimax. “The plays of William 
Shakespeare?’’ says the reader—‘O no! The 
plays of William Shakespeare Cockerill,” and he 
throws the book aside. In wise pursuance of 
such views, Mr. John Milton Hengler, who not 
long since delighted us in this favoured town, has 
never attempted to write an epic, but has chosen 
a new path, and has excelled upon the tight- 
rope. A marked example of triumph over this 
is the case of Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti. On 
the face of the matter, I should have advised him 
to imitate the pleasing modesty of the last-named 
gentleman, and confine his ambition to the saw- 
dust. But Mr. Rossetti has triumphed. He has 
even dared to translate from his mighty name- 
father; and the voice of fame supports him in his 
boldness. 

Dear readers, one might write a year upon this 
matter. A lifetime of comparison and research 
could scarce suffice for its elucidation. So here, 
if it please you, we shall let it rest. Slight as 
these notes have been, I would that the great 
founder of the system had been alive to see them. 
How he had warmed and brightened, how his 
persuasive eloquence would have fallen on the 
ears of Toby; and what a letter of praise and sym- 
pathy would not the editor have received before 
the month was out! Alas! the thing was not to 
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be. Walter Shandy died and was duly buried, 
while yet his theory lay forgotten and neglected 
by his fellow-countrymen. But, reader, the day 
will come, I hope, when a paternal government 
will stamp out, as seeds of national weakness, all 
depressing patronymics, and when godfathers 
and godmothers will soberly and earnestly debate 
the interest of the nameless one, and not rush 
blindfold to the christening. In these days there 
shall be written a Godfather’s Assistant, in shape 
of a dictionary of names, with their concomitant 
virtues and vices; and this book shall be scat- 
tered broadcast through the land, and shall be 
on the table of every one eligible for godfather- 
ship, until such a thing as a vicious or untoward 
appellation shall have ceased from off the face of 
the earth. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


T is with some diffidence that I sit down at an 

age so mature that I cannot bring myself to 
name it, to write a preface to works I printed and 
published at twelve. 

I would have the reader see a little boy living in a 
chalet on a Swiss mountain-side, overlooking a strag- 
gling village named Davos-Platz, where consump- 
tives coming to get well more often died. It was 
winter; the sky-line was broken by frosty peaks; the 
hamlet—it was scarcely more then—lay huddled in 
the universal snow. Morning came late, and the 
sun set early. A still, silent, and icy night had an 
undue share of the round of hours, which at least it 
had the grace to mitigate by a myriad of shining stars. 

The little boy thought it was a very jolly place. He 
loved the tobogganing, the skating, the snow-balling; 
loved the crisp, tingling air, and the woods full of 
Christmas trees, glittering with icicles. Nor with 
his toy theatre and printing-press was the indoor con- 
finement ever irksome. He but dimly appreciated 
that his stepfather and mother were less happy in so 
favoured a spot. His mother’s face was often anx- 
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ious; sometimes he would find her crying. His step- 
father, whom he idolised, was terribly thin, and even 
to childish eyes looked frail and spectral. The step- 
father was an unsuccessful author named Robert 
Louis Stevenson, who would never have got along at 
all had it not been for his rich parents in Edinburgh. 
The little boy at his lessons in the room which they 
all shared grew used to hearing a sentence that struck 
at his heart. Perhaps it was the tone it was uttered 
in; perhaps the looks of discouragement and depres- 
sion that went with it. 

“Fanny, I shall have to write to my father.” 

It served to make the little boy very precocious 
about money. In a family perennially short of it 
he learned its essentialness early. He knew, too, that 
he was a dreadfully expensive child. His stepfather 
paid forty pounds for his winter’s tutoring, not to 
speak of an additional outlay on a dying Prussian 
officer who taught him German with the aid of a 
pocket-knife stuck down his throat to give him the 
right accent. It was with consternation that he once 
heard his stepfather say in a voice of tragedy: “‘Good 
Heavens, Fanny, we are spending ten pounds a week 
on food alone!”’ 

The little boy, under the stress of this financial 
urgency, decided to go into business, finding a capital 
opening in the Hotel Belvidere where a hundred pro- 
grammes were required weekly for the Saturday night 
concerts. A gentleman with a black beard, who was 
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in charge of these arrangements, willingly offered to 
pay two francs fifty centimes for each set of pro- 
grammes. The little boy was afraid of the gentleman 
with the black beard; he was a formidable gentleman, 
with a formidable manner, and he was very exacting 
about spelling. The gentleman with the black beard 
attached an inordinate importance to spelling. The 
gentleman with the black beard was wholly unable 
to make allowances for the trifling mistakes that will 
occur in even the best-managed of printing-offices. 
If the little boy printed: ‘‘’Twas in Trofolgar’s Bay 

. sung by Mr. Edwin Smith,” the black-bearded 
gentleman had no mercy in sending that poor little 
boy back to do it all over again. But he paid 
promptly—a severe man, but extremely honourable. 
There were charity-bazaars too, public invitations, 
announcements, letter-heads, all bringing grist to the 
mill. The Elegy for some Lead Soldiers was brought 
out, and sold for a penny. Once there was a colossal 
order for a thousand lottery tickets. 

The little boy’s ambitions soared. He wrote and 
printed a tiny book of eight pages, entitled Black 
Canyon, or Life in the Far West, in which he used all 
the “cuts” he had somehow accumulated with his type 
—the story conforming to the illustrations instead of 
the more commonplace way of the illustrations con- 
forming to the text. This work can occasionally be 
picked up at one of Sotheby’s auctions, and if you 
can get it for less than twenty-five pounds you are 
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lucky—that is, if you are a collector and prize such 
things. It has risen to the dignity of ‘‘ Davos BooK- 
LETS; STEVENSONIANA; EXCESSIVELY RARE.” But its 
original price was sixpence, and its sale was immedi- 
ate and gratifying. The little boy discovered that 
there was much more money to be made from one 
book than a dozen sets of programmes, and that with- 
out any black-bearded gentleman, either, to tweak his 
nose when errors crept in. 

Louis, as the little boy always called his stepfather, 
with a familiarity that was much criticised by stran- 
gers, followed this publishing venture with absorbing 
interest. Then his own ambitions awakened, and 
one day, with an affected humility that was most em- 
barrassing, he called at the office, and submitted a 
manuscript called, Not I, and Other Poems which 
the firm of Osbourne and Co. gladly accepted on the 
spot. It was an instantaneous hit, selling out an 
entire edition of fifty copies. 

The publisher was thrilled, and the author was 
equally jubilant, saying it was the only successful 
book he had ever written, and jingling his three francs 
of royalties with an air that made the little boy burst 
out laughing with delighted pride. In the ensuing 
enthusiasm another book was planned, and the first 
poem for it written. 

“Tf only we could have illustrations,” said the pub- 
lisher longingly. But his “‘cuts” had all been used in 
Black Canyon, or Life in the Far West. Illustrations 
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had to be put by as a dream impossible of fulfilment. 
No, not impossible! Louis, who was a man of infi- 
nite resourcefulness (he could paint better theatre- 
scenes than any one could buy), said that he would 
try to carve some pictures on squares of fretwood. 
The word fretwood seems as unknown nowadays as 
the thing itself; it was an extremely thin piece of 
board with which one was supposed to make works of 
art with the help of pasted-on patterns, an aggravat- 
ing little saw, and the patience of Job. . . . Well, 
Louis cut out a small square of fretwood, and in a 
deeply-thoughtful manner applied himself to the task. 
He had only a pocket-knife; real tools came later; but 
he was impelled by a will to win that carried all be- 
fore it. 

After an afternoon of almost suffocating ex- 
citement—for the publisher—he completed the en- 
graving that accompanies the poem: “Reader, your 
soul upraise to see.”’ But it had yet to be mounted 
on a wooden block in order to raise it to the exact 
level of the type. At last this was done. A proof 
was run off. But the impression was unequal. Oh 
the disappointment! Author and publisher gazed at 
each other in misery. But woman’s wit came to the 
rescue. Why not build it up with cigarette-papers? 
“Bravo, Fanny!’ The author set to work, deftly 
and skilfully. Then more proofs, more cigarette- 
papers, more running up and down stairs to the little 
boy’s room, which in temperature hovered about 
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zero. But what was temperature? The thing wasa 
success. The little boy, entranced beyond measure, 
printed copy after copy from the sheer pleasure of 
seeing the wet ink magically reproducing the block. 
The next day the little boy was sent to a dying 
Swiss—half the population of Davos were coughing 
away the remnants of life—who lived with his 
poverty-stricken family in one room, earning their 
bread by carving bears. A model block was shown 
him. Could he reproduce a dozen exactly like it, but 
in a wood without any grain? The dying Swiss said 
he could, leaving his bear forthwith, and applying 
himself to the task. The pinched-face children 
looked on amazed; the little print of “Reader, your 
soul upraise to see’? was passed from hand to hand 
with exclamations of astonishment. The dying 
Swiss gave the little boy the blocks, beautifully and 
faultlessly finished. Would the little boy care to 
buy abear? No, the little boy didn’t. He scurried 
home through the snow with the precious blocks. 
Thus Moral Emblems came out; ninety copies, 
price sixpence. Its reception might almost be called 
sensational. Wealthy people in the Hotel Belvidere 
bought as many as three copies apiece. Friends in” 
England wrote back for more. Meanwhile the splen- 
did artist was assiduously busy. He worked like a 
beaver, saying that it was the best relaxation he 
had ever found. The little boy once overheard him 
confiding to a visitor: ‘‘I cannot tell you what a God- 
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send these silly blocks have been to me. When I 
can write no more, and read no more, and think no 
more, I can pass whole hours engraving these blocks 
in blissful contentment.’’ These may not have been 
the actual words, but such at least was their sense. 

Thus the second Moral Emblems came out; ninety 
copies, price ninepence. The public welcomed it as 
heartily as the first, the little boy becoming so pros- 
perous that he accumulated upwards of five pounds. 
But let it never be said that he spurned the humble 
mainstay of his beginnings. He printed the weekly 
programmes as usual, and bore the exactions of the 
black-bearded gentleman with fortitude. When he 
made such a trifling mistake, for instance, as ‘‘The 
Harp that Once Through Tara’s Hells,” he dutifully 
climbed the hill to his freezing room, and ran off a 
whole fresh set. Two francs fifty was two francs 
fifty. Every business man appreciates the comfort 
of a small regular order which can be counted on like 
the clock. 

But one day there was no black-bearded gentle- 
man. ‘Oh, he was dead. Had had a hemorrhage 
three days before and had died.”’ I don’t know 
whether the little boy mourned for him particularly, 
but it was a shock to lose that two francs fifty cen- 
times. The little boy was worried until he found a 
lady who had substituted herself for the gentleman 
with the black beard. She was a very kind lady; 
you could print anything for that lady, and “get 
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away with it” as Americans say. But she was frolic- 
some and lacked poise; she was vague about appoint- 
ments, and had a disheartening way of saying: ‘‘Oh, 
bother,” when the little boy appeared; she would 
insist on kissing, him amid circumstances of the most 
odious publicity; was so abased a creature besides, 
that she often marred the programmes by making 
pen-and-ink corrections. In contrast, the little boy 
looked back on the black-bearded gentleman al- 
most with regret. 

Two winters were thus occupied, with incidental 
education that seemed far less important. The 
Prussian officer had fortunately died, releasing the 
little boy from any further study of German. All 
that he retains of it to-day is the taste of that pocket- 
knife, and of the Prussian officer’s thumb. Then 
he was sent to boarding-school in England, or to be 
precise to a tutor who had half a dozen resident 
pupils. Time passed; publishing became a memory. 
Then a long summer holiday found the little boy, now 
much grown and matured, reunited with his family 
in Kingussie. The printing-press was there, and | 
business was resumed with enthusiasm. The step- 
father, who had made much more progress with en- 
graving than the boy had with Latin, had the blocks 
and poems all ready for The Graver and the Pen. 

But the printing-press broke down; and after an 
interval of despair and unavailing attempts to repair 
it, an amiable old man was found who had a press of 
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his own behind a microscopic general shop. Here 
The Graver and the Pen was printed with what now 
seems an almost regrettable perfection. The amia- 
ble old man was altogether too amiable. He would 
insist on doing far too much himself, though he had 
been merely paid a trifling rent for the use of the 
press. An edition of a hundred copies was printed, 
of which almost none were sold. The little boy had 
grown such a big boy that he was ashamed of trades- 
manship. He had passed the age when he could 
take sixpences and ninepences with ease from stran- 
gers. New standards were imperceptibly forming, 
and it pleased him better to see his stepfather give 
away The Graver and the Pen to those worthy of so 
signal an honour. 

In fact, The Graver and the Pen was the last enter- 
prise of Osbourne and Co. The Pirate and the A poth- 
ecary was projected; three superb illustrations were 
engraved for it; yet it never saw more light than 
the typewriter afforded. The Builder’s Doom has re- 
mained in manuscript until the present time. No 
illustrations were either drawn or engraved for it. 
It marked the final decline of a once flourishing busi- 
ness, which in its day had given so much laughter to 


many people sadly in need of it. 
L. O. 
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NOT I 


I 


OME like drink 
In a pint pot, 
Some like to think; 
Some not. 


Strong Dutch cheese, 
Old Kentucky rye, 
Some like these; 

Not I. 


Some like Poe, 

And others like Scott, 

Some like Mrs. Stowe; 
Some not. 


Some like to laugh, 
Some like to cry, 
Some like chaff; 
Not I. 
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II 


Here, perfect to a wish, 
We offer, not a dish, 
But just the platter: 
A book that’s not a book, 
A pamphlet in the look 
But not the matter. 


I own in disarray: 

As to the flowers of May 
The frosts of Winter; 

To my poetic rage, 

The smallness of the page 
And of the printer. 


III 


As seamen on the seas 

With song and dance descry 
Adown the morning breeze 
An islet in the sky: 

In Araby the dry, 

As o’er the sandy plain 

The panting camels cry 

To smell the coming rain: 


So all things over earth 

A common law obey, 

And rarity and worth 

Pass, arm in arm, away; 
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And even so, to-day, 

The printer and the bard, 
In pressless Davos, pray 
Their sixpenny reward. 


IV 


The pamphlet here presented 
Was planned and printed by 
A printer unindented, 

A bard whom all decry. 


The author and the printer, 
With various kinds of skill, 
Concocted it in Winter 

At Davos on the Hill. 


They burned the nightly taper; 
But now the work is ripe— 
Observe the costly paper, 
Remark the perfect type! 
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I 


KE how the children in the print 
Bound on the book to see what’s in’t! 

O, like these pretty babes, may you 
Seize and apply this volume too! 
And while your eye upon the cuts 
With harmless ardour opes and shuts, 
Reader, may your immortal mind 
To their sage lessons not be blind. 
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II 


Reader, your soul upraise to see, 

In yon fair cut designed by me, 

The pauper by the highwayside 
Vainly soliciting from pride. 

Mark how the Beau with easy air 
Contemns the anxious rustic’s prayer, 
And, casting a disdainful eye, 

Goes gaily gallivanting by. 

He from the poor averts his head . 
He will regret it when he’s dead. 
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III 
A PEAK IN DARIEN 


Broad-gazing on untrodden lands, 

See where adventurous Cortez stands; 
While in the heavens above his head 
The Eagle seeks its daily bread. 

How aptly fact to fact replies: 
Heroes and eagles, hills and skies. 

Ye who contemn the fatted slave 
Look on this emblem, and be brave. 
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IV 


See in the print how, moved by whim, 
Trumpeting Jumbo, great and grim, 
Adjusts his trunk, like a cravat, 

To noose that individual’s hat. 

The sacred Ibis in the distance 

Joys to observe his bold resistance. 
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Vv 


Mark, printed on the opposing page, 
The unfortunate effects of rage. 

A man (who might be you or me) 
Hurls another into the sea. 

Poor soul, his unreflecting act 

His future joys will much contract, 
And he will spoil his evening toddy 
By dwelling on that mangled body. 
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ITH storms a-weather, rocks a-lee, 
The dancing skiff puts forth to sea. 
The lone dissenter in the blast 
Recoils before the sight aghast. 
But she, although the heavens be black, 
Holds on upon the starboard tack, 
For why? although to-day she sink, 
Still safe she sails in printer’s ink, 
And though to-day the seamen drown, 
My cut shall hand their memory down. 
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II 


The careful angler chose his nook 
At morning by the lilied brook, 
And all the noon his rod he plied 
By that romantic riverside. 

Soon as the evening hours decline 
Tranquilly he’ll return to dine, 
And, breathing forth a pious wish, 
Will cram his belly full of fish. 
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III 


The Abbot for a walk went out, 

A wealthy cleric, very stout, 

And Robin has that Abbot stuck 

As the red hunter spears the buck. 
The djavel or the javelin 

Has, you observe, gone bravely in, 
And you may hear that weapon whack 
Bang through the middle of his back. 
Hence we may learn that Abbots should 
Never go walking in a wood. 
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IV 


The frozen peaks he once explored, 
But now he’s dead and by the board. 
How better far at home to have stayed 
Attended by the parlour maid, 

And warmed his knees before the fire 
Until the hour when folks retire! 

So, if you would be spared to friends, 
Do nothing but for business ends. 
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Industrious pirate! see him sweep 
The lonely bosom of the deep, 

And daily the horizon scan 

From Hatteras or Matapan. 

Be sure, before that pirate’s old, 

He will have made a pot of gold, 
And will retire from all his labours 

‘ And be respected by his neighbours. 
You also scan your life’s horizon 

For all that you can clap your eyes on. 
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A MARTIAL ELEGY FOR SOME 
LEAD SOLDIERS 


OR certain soldiers lately dead 

Our reverent dirge shall here be said. 
Them, when their martial leader called, 
No dread preparative appalled; 
But leaden-hearted, leaden-heeled, 
I marked them steadfast in the field. 
Death grimly sided with the foe, 
And smote each leaden hero low. 
Proudly they perished one by one: 
The dread Pea-cannon’s work was done! 
O not for them the tears we shed, 
Consigned to their congenial lead; 
But while unmoved their sleep they take, 
We mourn for their dear Captain’s sake, 
For their dear Captain, who shall smart 
Both in his pocket and his heart, 
Who saw his heroes shed their gore, 
And lacked a shilling to buy more! 
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THE GRAVER AND THE PEN: 
OR, 
SCENES FROM NATURE, WITH 
APPROPRIATE VERSES 
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PROEM 


NLIKE the common run of men, 
I wield a double power to please, 
And use the GRAVER and the PEN 
With equal aptitude and ease. 


I move with that illustrious crew, 
The ambidextrous Kings of Art; 
And every mortal thing I do 
Brings ringing money in the mart. 


Hence, in the morning hour, the mead, 
The forest and the stream perceive 
Me wandering as the muses lead— 
Or back returning in the eve. 


Two muses like two maiden aunts, 
The engraving and the singing muse, 
Follow, through all my favourite haunts, 
My devious traces in the dews. 


To guide and cheer me, each attends; 
Each speeds my rapid task along; 
One to my cuts her ardour lends, 
One breathes her magic in my song. 
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II 
THE PRECARIOUS MILL 


Alone above the stream it stands, 
Above the iron hill, 

The topsy-turvy, tumble-down, 
Yet habitable mill. 


Still as the ringing saws advance 
To slice the humming deal, 

All day the pallid miller hears 
The thunder of the wheel. 


He hears the river plunge and roar 
As roars the angry mob; 

He feels the solid building quake, 
The trusty timbers throb. 


All night beside the fire he cowers: 
He hears the rafters jar: 

O why is he not in a proper house 
As decent people are! 


The floors are all aslant, he sees, 
The doors are all a-jam; 

And from the hook above his head 
All crooked swings the ham. 


‘‘Alas,”’ he cries and shakes his head, 
“T see by every sign, 
There soon will be the deuce to pay, 
With this estate of mine.”’ | 
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III 


THE DISPUTATIOUS PINES 


The first pine to the second said: 

*“My leaves are black, my branches red; 
I stand upon this moor of mine, 

A hoar, unconquerable pine.”’ 


The second sniffed and answered: ‘‘Pooh! 
I am as good a pine as you.” 


‘‘Discourteous tree,”’ the first replied, 
‘The tempest in my boughs had cried, 
The hunter slumbered in my shade, 

A hundred years ere you were made.”’ 


The second smiled as he returned: 
**T shall be here when you are burned.’’ 


So far dissension ruled the pair, 
Each turned on each a frowning air, 


When flickering from the bank anigh, 

A flight of martens met their eye. 

Sometime their course they watched; and then 
They nodded off to sleep again. 
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IV 


THE TRAMPS 


Now long enough had day endured, 
Or King Apollo Palinured, 

Seaward he steers his panting team, 
And casts on earth his latest gleam. 


But see! the Tramps with jaded eye 

Their destined provinces espy. 

Long through the hills their way they took, 
Long camped beside the mountain brook; 
Tis over; now with rising hope 

They pause upon the downward slope, 

And as their aching bones they rest, 

Their anxious captain scans the west. 


So paused Alaric on the Alps 
And ciphered up the Roman scalps. 
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Vv 
THE FOOLHARDY GEOGRAPHER 


The howling desert miles around, 
The tinkling brook the only sound— 
Wearied with all his toils and feats, 
The traveller dines on potted meats; 
On potted meats and princely wines, 
Not wisely but too well he dines. 


The brindled Tiger loud may roar, 

High may the hovering Vulture soar; 
Alas! regardless of them all, 

Soon shall the empurpled glutton sprawl— 
Soon, in the desert’s hushed repose, 

Shall trumpet tidings through his nose! 
Alack, unwise! that nasal song 

Shall be the Ounce’s dinner-gong! 


A blemish in the cut appears; 
Alas! it cost both blood and tears. 
The glancing graver swerved aside, 
Fast flowed the artist’s vital tide! 
And now the apologetic bard 
Demands indulgence for his pard! 
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THE ANGLER AND THE CLOWN 


The echoing bridge you here may see, 
The pouring lynn, the waving tree, 

The eager angler fresh from town— 
Above, the contumelious clown. 

The angler plies his line and rod, 

The clodpole stands with many a nod,— 
With many a nod and many a grin, 

He sees him cast his engine in. 


‘‘What have you caught?” the peasant cries. 


‘Nothing as yet,” the Fool replies. 
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ROBIN AND BEN: OR, THE 
PIRATE AND THE APOTHECARY 


Come, lend me an attentive ear 
A startling moral tale to hear, 
Of Pirate Rob and Chemist Ben, 
And different destinies of men. 


Deep in the greenest of the vales 

That nestle near the coast of Wales, 
The heaving main but just in view, 
Robin and Ben together grew, 
Together worked and played the fool, 
Together shunned the Sunday school, 
And pulled each other’s youthful noses 
Around the cots, among the roses. 


Together but unlike they grew; 
Robin was rough, and through and through 
Bold, inconsiderate, and manly, 
Like some historic Bruce or Stanley. 
Ben had a mean and servile soul, 
He robbed not, though he often stole. 
He sang on Sunday in the choir, 
And tamely capped the passing Squire. 
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At length, intolerant of trammels— 
Wild as the wild Bithynian camels, 
Wild as the wild sea-eagles—Bob 
His widowed dam contrives to rob, 
And thus with great originality 
Effectuates his personality. 
Thenceforth his terror-haunted flight 
He follows through the starry night; 
And with the early morning breeze, 
Behold him on the azure seas. 

The master of a trading dandy 
Hires Robin for a go of brandy; 
And all the happy hills of home 
Vanish beyond the fields of foam. 


Ben, meanwhile, like a tin reflector, 
Attended on the worthy rector; 
Opened his eyes and held his breath, 
And flattered to the point of death; 
And was at last, by that good fairy, 
Apprenticed to the Apothecary. 


So Ben, while Robin chose to roam, 
A rising chemist was at home, 
Tended his shop with learnéd air, 
Watered his drugs and oiled his hair, 
And gave advice to the unwary, 
Like any sleek apothecary. 


Meanwhile upon the deep afar 
Robin the brave was waging war, 
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With other tarry desperadoes 

About the latitude of Barbadoes. 

He knew no touch of craven fear; 
His voice was thunder in the cheer; 
First, from the main-to’-gallan’ high, 
The skulking merchantmen to spy— 


The first to bound upon the deck, 
The last to leave the sinking wreck. 
His hand was steel, his word was law, 
His mates regarded him with awe. 
No pirate in the whole profession 
Held a more honourable position. 


At length, from years of anxious toil, 

Bold Robin seeks his native soil; 

Wisely arranges his affairs, 

And to his native dale repairs. 

The Bristol Swallow sets him down 

Beside the well-remembered town. 

He sighs, he spits, he marks the scene, 
Proudly he treads the village green; 

And, free from pettiness and rancour, 
Takes lodgings at the ‘‘Crown and Anchor.” 


Strange, when a man so great and good 
Once more in his home-country stood, 
Strange that the sordid clowns should show 
A dull desire to have him go. 
His clinging breeks, his tarry hat, 
The way he swore, the way he spat, 
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A certain quality of manner, 

Alarming like the pirate’s banner— 
Something that did not seem to suit all— 
Something, O call it bluff, not brutal— 
Something at least, howe’er it’s called, 
Made Robin generally black-balled. 


His soul was wounded; proud and glum, 
Alone he sat and swigged his rum, 

And took a great distaste to men 

Till he encountered Chemist Ben. 
Bright was the hour and bright the day 
That threw them in each other’s way; 
Glad were their mutual salutations, 
Long their respective revelations. 
Before the inn in sultry weather 

They talked of this and that together; 
Ben told the tale of his indentures, 
And Rob narrated his adventures. 
Last, as the point of greatest weight, 
The pair contrasted their estate, 

And Robin, like a boastful sailor, 
Despised the other for a tailor. 


“See,” he remarked, “with envy see 
A man with such a fist as me! 
Bearded and ringed, and big, and brown, 
I sit and toss the stingo down. 
Hear the gold jingle in my bag— 
All won beneath the Jolly Flag!” 
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Ben moralised and shook his head: 

‘You wanderers earn and eat your bread. 

The foe is found, beats or is beaten, 

And, either how, the wage is eaten. 

And after all your pully-hauly 

Your proceeds look uncommon small-ly. 

You had done better here to tarry 

Apprentice to the Apothecary. 

The silent pirates of the shore 

Eat and sleep soft, and pocket more 

Than any red, robustious ranger 

Who picks his farthings hot from danger. 

You clank your guineas on the board; 

Mine are with several bankers stored. 

You reckon riches on your digits, 

You dash in chase of Sals and Bridgets, 

You drink and risk delirium tremens, 

Your whole estate a common seaman’s! 

Regard your friend and school companion, 

Soon to be wed to Miss Trevanion 

(Smooth, honourable, fat and flowery, 

With Heaven knows how much land-in 
dowry), 

Look at me—Am I in good case? 

Look at my hands, look at my face; 

Look at the cloth of my apparel; 

Try me and test me, lock and barrel; 

And own, to give the devil his due, 

I have made more of life than you. 

Yet I nor sought nor risked a life; 

I shudder at an open knife; 
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The perilous seas I still avoided 
And stuck to land whate’er betided. 
I had no gold, no marble quarry, 

I was a poor apothecary, 

Yet here I stand, at thirty-eight, 

A man of an assured estate.” 


“Well,” answered Robin—* well, and how?”’ 


The smiling chemist tapped his brow. 
“Rob,” he replied, “this throbbing brain 
Still worked and hankered after gain. 
By day and night, to work my will, 

It pounded like a powder mill; 

And marking how the world went round 
A theory of theft it found. 

Here is the key to right and wrong: 
Steal little, but steal all day long; 

And this invaluable plan 

Marks what is called the Honest Man. 
When first I served with Doctor Pill, 
My hand was ever in the till. 


Now that I am myself a master, 
My gains come softer still and faster. 
As thus: on Wednesday, a maid 
Came to me in the way of trade. 
Her mother, an old farmer’s wife, 
Required a drug to save her life. 
‘At once, my dear, at once,” I said, 
Patted the child upon the head, 
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Bade her be still a loving daughter, 
And filled the bottle up with water. 


‘Well, and the mother?”’ Robin cried. 
*““O she!”’ said Ben—‘‘I think she died.”’ 


“Battle and blood, death and disease, 
Upon the tainted Tropic seas— 

The attendant sharks that chew the cud— 
The abhorred scuppers spouting blood— 
The untended dead, the Tropic sun— 

The thunder of the murderous gun— 

The cut-throat crew—the Captain’s curse— 
The tempest blustering worse and worse— 
These have I known and these can stand, 
But you—I settle out of hand!” 


Out flashed the cutlass, down went Ben 
Dead and rotten, there and then. 
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THE BUILDER’S DOOM 


In eighteen-twenty Deacon Thin 
Feu’d the land and fenced it in, 

And laid his broad foundations down 
About a furlong out of town. 


Early and late the work went on. 

The carts were toiling ere the dawn; 
The mason whistled, the hodman sang; 
Early and late the trowels rang; 

And Thin himself came day by day 

To push the work in every way. 

An artful builder, patent king 

Of all the local building ring, 

Who was there like him in the quarter 
For mortifying brick and mortar, 

Or pocketing the odd piastre 

By substituting lath and plaster? 

With plan and two-foot rule in hand, 
He by the foreman took his stand, 
With boisterous voice, with eagle glance 
To stamp upon extravagance. 

For thrift of bricks and greed of guilders, 
He was the Buonaparte of Builders. 


The foreman, a desponding creature, 

Demurred to here and there a feature: 

“For surely, sir—with your permeession— 

Bricks here, sir, in the main parteetion. 
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The builder goggled, gulped, and stared, 
The foreman’s services were spared. 
Thin would not count among his minions 
A man of Wesleyan opinions. 


“Money is money,” so he said. 
““Crescents are crescents, trade is trade, 
Pharaohs and emperors in their seasons 
Built, I believe, for different reasons— 
Charity, glory, piety, pride— 

To pay the men, to please a bride, 

To use their stone, to spite their neighbours, 
Not for a profit on their labours. 

They built to edify or bewilder; 

I build because I am a builder. 
Crescent and street and square I build, 
Plaster and paint and carve and gild. 
Around the city see them stand, 

These triumphs of my shaping hand, 
With bulging walls, with sinking floors, 
With shut, impracticable doors, 

Fickle and frail in every part, 

And rotten to their inmost heart. 
There shall the simple tenant find 
Death in the falling window-blind, 
Death in the pipe, death in the faucet, 
Death in the deadly water-closet! 

A day is set for all to die: 

Caveat emptor! what care I>” 
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As to Amphion’s tuneful kit 

Thebes rose, with towers encircling it; 
As to the Mage’s brandished wand 

A spiry palace clove the sand; 

To Thin’s indomitable financing, 

That phantom crescent kept advancing. 
When first the brazen bells of churches 
Called clerk and parson to their perches, 
The worshippers of every sect 

Already viewed it with respect; 

A second Sunday had not gone 

Before the roof was rattled on: 

And when the fourth was there, behold 
The crescent finished, painted, sold! 


The stars proceeded in their courses, 
Nature with her subversive forces, 

Time, too, the iron-toothed and sinewed, 
And the edacious years continued. 
Thrones rose and fell; and still the crescent, 
Unsanative and now senescent, 

A plastered skeleton of lath, 

Looked forward to a day of wrath. 

In the dead night, the groaning timber 
Would jar upon the ear of slumber, 
And, like Dodona’s talking oak, 

Of oracles and judgments spoke. 

When to the music fingered well 

The feet of children lightly fell, 

The sire, who dozed by the decanters, 
Started, and dreamed of misadventures. 
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The rotten brick decayed to dust; 
The iron was consumed by rust; 
Kach tabid and perverted mansion 
Hung in the article of declension. 


So forty, fifty, sixty passed; 
Until, when seventy came at last, 
The occupant of number three 
Called friends to hold a jubilee. 
Wild was the night; the charging rack 
Had forced the moon upon her back; 
The wind piped up a naval ditty; 
And the lamps winked through all the city. 
Before that house, where lights were shining, 
Corpulent feeders, grossly dining, 
And jolly clamour, hum and rattle, 
Fairly outvoiced the tempest’s battle. 
As still his moistened lip he fingered, 
The envious policeman lingered; 
While far the infernal tempest sped, 
And shook the country folks in bed, 
And tore the trees and tossed the ships, 
He lingered and he licked his lips. 
Lo, from within, a hush! the host 
Briefly expressed the evening’s toast; 
And lo, before the lips were dry, 
The Deacon rising to reply! 
“Here in this house which once I built, 
Papered and painted, carved and gilt, 
And out of which, to my content, 
I netted seventy-five per cent. ; 
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Here at this board of jolly neighbours, 

I reap the credit of my labours. 

These were the days—I will say more— 
These were the grand old days of yore! 
The builder laboured day and night; 
He watched. that every brick was right: 
The decent men their utmost did; 

And the house rose—a pyramid! 

These were the days, our provost knows, 
When forty streets and crescents rose, 
The fruits of my creative noddle, 

All more or less upon a model, 

Neat and commodious, cheap and dry, 
A perfect pleasure to the eye! 

I found this quite a country quarter; 

I leave it solid lath and mortar. 

In all, I was the single actor— 

And am this city’s benefactor! 

Since then, alas! both thing and name, 
Shoddy across the ocean came— 
Shoddy that can the eye bewilder 

And makes me blush to meet a builder! 
Had this good house, in frame or fixture, 
Been tempered by the least admixture 
Of that discreditable shoddy, 

Should we to-day compound our toddy, 
Or gaily marry song and laughter 
Below its sempiternal rafter? 

Not so!” the Deacon cried. 
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The mansion 
Had marked his fatuous expansion. 
The years were full, the house was fated, 
The rotten structure crepitated! 


A moment, and the silent guests 

Sat pallid as their dinner vests. 

A moment more and, root and branch, 
That mansion fell in avalanche, 

Story on story, floor on floor, 

Roof, wall and window, joist and door, 
Dead weight of damnable disaster, 

A cataclysm of lath and plaster. 


Siloam did not choose a sinner— 
All were not builders at the dinner. 
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HE fable, as a form of literary art, had at all 

- times a great attraction for Mr. Stevenson; and 
in an early review of Lord Lytton’s Fables in Song he 
attempted to define some of its proper aims and meth- 
ods. To this class of work, according to his concep- 
tion of the matter, belonged essentially several of 
his own semi-supernatural stories, such as ‘Will of 
the Mill,” ‘‘Markheim,” and even “Jekyll and 
Hyde”’; in the composition of which there was com- 
bined with the dream element, in at least an equal 
measure, the element of moral allegory or apologue. 
He was accustomed also to try his hand occasionally 
on the: composition of fables more strictly so called, 
and cast in the conventional brief and familiar form. 
By the winter of 1887-88 he had enough of these 
by him, together with a few others running to greater 
length, and conceived in a more mystic and legendary 
vein, to enable him, as he thought, to see his way 
towards making a book of them. Such a book he 
promised to Messrs. Longman on the occasion of a 
visit paid him in New York by a member of the firm 
in the spring of 1888. Then came his voyage to the 
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Pacific and residence at Samoa. Among the multi- 
tude of new interests and images which filled his mind 
during the last six years of his life, he seems to have 
given little thought to the proposed book of fables. 
One or two, however, as will be seen, were added to 
the collection during this period. That collection, 
as it stood at the time of his death, was certainly not 
what its author had meant it to be. Whether it 
would have seen the light had he lived is doubtful; 
but after his death it seemed to his representatives 
of sufficient interest to be handed to Messrs. Long- 
man, in part fulfilment of his old pledge to them, for 
publication in their Magazine, and there it first ap- 
peared. 
SmpNEY COLVIN. 
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I 
THE PERSONS OF THE TALE 


FTER the 32nd chapter of Treasure Island, 

two of the puppets strolled out to have a 

pipe before business should begin again, and met 
in an open place not far from the story. 

“Good morning, Cap’n,”’ said the first, with a 
man-o’-war salute and a beaming countenance. 

** Ah, Silver!” grunted the other. ‘You're in 
a bad way, Silver.” 

““Now, Cap’n Smollett,’’ remonstrated Silver, 
“dooty is dooty, as I knows, and none better; 
but we’re off dooty now; and I can’t see no call 
to keep up the morality business.” 

“You're a damned rogue, my man,” said the 
Captain. | 

‘““Come, come, Cap’n, be just,” returned the . 
other. ‘‘There’s no call to be angry with me in 
earnest. I’m on’y a chara’ter in a sea story. I 
don’t really exist.” 

“Well, I don’t really exist either,” says the 
Captain, “which seems to meet that.” 
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“T wouldn’t set no limits to what a virtuous 
chara’ter might consider argument,” responded 
Silver. ‘‘But I’m the villain of this tale, I 
am; and speaking as one seafaring man to 
another, what I want to know is, what’s the 
odds?”’ 

“‘Were you never taught your catechism?” said 
the Captain. ‘Don’t you know there’s such a 
thing as an Author?”’ 

“Such a thing as a Author?’’ returned John, 
derisively. ‘‘And who better’n me? And the 
p int is, if the Author made you, he made Long 
John, and he made Hands, and Pew, and George 
Merry—not that George is up to much, for he’s 
little more’n a name; and he made Flint, what 
there is of him; and he made this here mutiny, 
you keep such a work about; and he had Tom 
Redruth shot; and—well, if that’s a Author, give 
me Pew!”’ 

“Don’t you believe in a future state?” said 
Smollett. “Do you think there’s nothing but the 
present story-paper?”’ 

“T don’t rightly know for that,” said Silver 

“and I don’t see what it’s got to do with it any- 
way. What I know is this: if there is sich a thing 
as a Author, I’m his favourite chara’ter. He does 
me fathoms better’n he does you—fathoms, he 
does. And he likes doing me. He keeps me on 
deck mostly all the time, crutch and all; and he 
leaves you measling in the hold, where nobody 
can’t see you, nor wants to, and you may lay to 
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that! If there is a Author, by thunder, but he’s 
on my side, and you may lay to it!” 

“T see he’s giving you a long rope,” said the 
Captain. ‘But that can’t change a man’s con-, 
victions. I know the author respects me; I feel 
it in my bones; when you and I had that talk 
at the blockhouse door, who do you think he was 
for, my man?” 

“And don’t he respect me?” cried Silver. ‘‘ Ah, 
you should ’a’ heard me putting down my mu- 
tiny, George Merry and Morgan and that lot, 
no longer ago’n last chapter; you’d ’a’ heard 
something then! You’d ’a’ seen what the Author 
thinks o’ me! But come now, do you consider 
yourself a virtuous chara’ter clean through?” 

“God forbid!” said Captain Smollett solemn- 
ly. “I ama man that tries to do his duty, and 
makes a mess of it as often as not. I’m nota 
very popular man at home, Silver, I’m afraid,” 
and the Captain sighed. 

“Ah,” says Silver. “Then how about this se- 
quel of yours? Are you to be Cap’n Smollett 
just the same as ever, and not very popular at 
home, says you! And if so, why it’s Treasure 
Island over again, by thunder; and I’ll be Long 
John, and Pew’ll be Pew; and we'll have another 
mutiny, as like as not. Or are you to be some- 
body else? And if so, why, what the better are 
you? and what the worse am [?”’ 

“Why, look here, my man,” returned the Cap- 
tain, ‘I can’t understand how this story comes 
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about at all, can I? I can’t see how you and I, 
who don’t exist, should get to speaking here, and 
smoke our pipes for all the world like reality? 
Very well, then, who am I to pipe up with my 
opinions? I know the Author’s on the side of 
good; he tells me so, it runs out of his pen as he 
writes. Well, that’s all I need to know; I'll take 
my chance upon the rest.” 

“Tt’s a fact he seemed to be against George 
Merry,” Silver admitted musingly. “But George 
is little more’n a name at the best of it,’’ he 
added,brightening. “‘And to get into soundings 
for once. What is this good? I made a mutiny, 
and I been a gentleman o’ fortune; well, but by 
all stories, you ain’t no such saint. I’m a man 
that keeps company very easy; even by your own 
account, you ain’t, and to my certain knowledge, 
you're a devil to haze. Whichis which? Which 
is good, and which bad? Ah, you tell me that! 
Here we are in stays, and you may lay to it!” 

“We're none of us perfect,” replied the Cap- 
tain. “That’s a fact of religion, my man. All 
I can say is, I try to do my duty; and if you try 
to do yours, I can’t compliment you on your 
SUCCESS.’ 

“And so you was the judge, was you?” said 
Silver, derisively. 

“T would be both judge and hangman for you, 
my man, and never turn a hair,” returned the 
Captain. “But I get beyond that: it mayn’t be 
sound theology, but it’s common sense, that what 
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is good is useful too—or there and thereabout, 
for I don’t set up to be a thinker. Now, where 
would a story go to, if there were no virtuous 
characters?” 

“If you go to that,” replied Silver, “where 
would a story begin, if there wasn’t no villains?”’ 

“Well, that’s pretty much my thought,” said 
Captain Smollett. ‘The author has to get a 
story; that’s what he wants; and to get a story, 
and to have a man like the doctor (say) given a 
proper chance, he has to put in men like you and 
Hands. But he’s on the right side; and you 
mind your eye! Youre not through this story 
yet; there’s trouble coming for you.” 

“What’ll you bet?” asked John. 

“Much I care if there ain’t,” returned the Cap- 
tain. “‘I’m glad enough to be Alexander Smol- 
lett, bad as he is; and I thank my stars upon my 
knees that I’m not Silver. But there’s the ink- 
bottle opening. ‘To quarters!” 

And indeed the author was just then beginning 
to write the words: 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
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II 
THE SINKING SHIP 


IR,” said the first lieutenant, bursting into 
the Captain’s cabin, “the ship is going 
down.” 

“Very well, Mr. Spoker,” said the Captain; 
“but that is no reason for going about half- 
shaved. Exercise your mind a moment, Mr. 
Spoker, and you will see that to the philosophic 
eye there is nothing new in our position: the ship 
(if she is to go down at all) may be said to have 
been going down since she was launched.” 

“She is settling fast,” said the first lieutenant, 
as he returned from shaving. 

“Fast, Mr. Spoker>”’ asked the Captain. .‘“The 
expression is a strange one, for time (if you will 
think of it) is only relative.” 

“Sir,” said the lieutenant, ‘‘I think it is scarce- 
ly worth while to embark in such a discussion 
when we shall all be in Davy Jones’s Locker in 
ten minutes.” 

“By parity of reasoning,” returned the Cap- 
tain gently, “it would never be worth while to 
begin any inquiry of importance; the odds are 
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always overwhelming that we must die before 
we shall have brought it to an end. You have 
not considered, Mr. Spoker, the situation of 
man,” said the Captain, smiling and shaking his 
head. 

“T am much more engaged in considering the 
position of the ship,” said Mr. Spoker. 

“Spoken like a good officer,” replied the Cap- 
tain, laying his hand on the lieutenant’s shoulder. 

On deck they found the men had broken into 
the spirit-room, and were fast getting drunk. 

““My men,” said the Captain, ‘“‘there is no 
sense in this. The ship is going down, you will 
tell me, in ten minutes: well, and what then? To 
the philosophic eye, there is nothing new in our 
position. All our lives long, we may have been 
about to break a bloodvessel or to be struck by 
lightning, not merely in ten minutes, but in ten 
seconds; and that has not prevented us from eat- 
ing dinner, no, nor from putting money in the 
Savings Bank. I assure you, with my hand on 
my heart, I fail to comprehend your attitude.” 

The men were already too far gone to pay 
much heed. 

“This is a very painful sight, Mr. Spoker,”’ 
said the Captain. 

“And yet to the philosophic eye, or whatever 
it is,”’ replied the first lieutenant, “they may be 
said to have been getting drunk since they came 
aboard.” 

“TI do not know if you always follow my 
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thought, Mr. Spoker,” returned the Captain 
gently. “But let us proceed.” 

In the powder magazine they found an old salt 
smoking his pipe. 

“Good God,” cried the Captain, “what are 
you about?” 

“Well, sir,” said the old salt, apologetically, 
“they told me as she were going down.” 

‘“‘And suppose she were?” said the Captain. 
‘To the philosophic eye, there would be nothing 
new in our position. Life, my old shipmate, life, 
at any moment and in any view, is as dangerous 
as a sinking ship; and yet it is man’s handsome 
fashion to carry umbrellas, to wear india-rubber 
overshoes, to begin vast works, and to conduct 
himself in every way as if he might hope to be 
eternal. And for my own poor part I should 
despise the man who, even on board a sinking 
ship, should omit to take a pill or to wind up his 
watch. That, my friend, would not be the hu- 
man attitude.”’ 

“T beg pardon, sir,” said Mr. Spoker. ‘But 
what is precisely the difference between shaving 
in a sinking ship and smoking in a powder 
magazine?” 

“Or doing anything at all in any conceivable 
circumstances?” cried the Captain. “Perfectly 
conclusive; give me a cigar!” 

Two minutes afterwards the ship blew up with 
a glorious detonation. 
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III 
THE TWO MATCHES 


NE day there was a traveller in the woods 
in California, in the dry season, when the 
Trades were blowing strong. He had ridden a 
long way, and he was tired and hungry, and dis- 
mounted from his horse to smoke a pipe. But 
when he felt in his pocket, he found but two 
matches. He struck the first, and it would not 
light. 

“Here is a pretty state of things,” said the 
traveller. ‘Dying for a smoke; only one match 
left; and that certain to miss fire! Was there 
ever a creature so unfortunate? And yet,” 
thought the traveller, “suppose I light this match 
and smoke my pipe, and shake out the dottle 
here in the grass—the grass might catch on fire, 
for it is dry like tinder; and while I snatch out 
the flames in front, they might evade and run 
behind me, and seize upon yon bush of poison 
oak; before I could reach it, that would have 
blazed up; over the bush I see a pine tree hung 
with moss; that too would fly in fire upon the 
instant to its topmost bough; and the flame of 
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that long torch—how would the trade wind take 
and brandish that through the inflammable for- 
est! I hear this dell roar in a moment with the 
joint voice of wind and fire, I see myself gallop 
for my soul, and the flying conflagration chase 
and outflank me through the hills; I see this 
pleasant forest burn for days, and the cattle 
roasted, and the springs dried up, and the farmer 
ruined, and his children cast upon the world. 
What a world hangs upon this moment!” 

With that he struck the match, and it missed 
fire. 

“Thank God,” said the traveller, and put his 
pipe in his pocket. 
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IV 


THE SICK MAN AND THE 
FIREMAN 


HERE was once a sick man in a burning 

house, to whom there entered a fireman. 
“Do not save me,” said the sick man. “Save 
those who are strong.”’ 

“Will you kindly tell me why?” inquired the 
fireman, for he was a civil fellow. 

“Nothing could possibly be fairer,” said the 
sick man. ‘The strong should be preferred in 
all cases, because they are of more service in the 
world.” 

The fireman pondered awhile, for he was a 
man of some philosophy. “Granted,” said he 
at last, as a part of the roof fell in; “but for the 
sake of conversation, what would you lay down 
as the proper service of the strong?” 

‘Nothing can possibly be easier,” returned the 
sick man: “the proper service of the strong is to 
help the weak.” 

Again the fireman reflected, for there was noth- 
ing hasty about this excellent creature. “I 
could forgive you being sick,”’ he said at last, as a 
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portion of the wall fell out, “but I cannot bear 
your being such a fool.” And with that he 
heaved up his fireman’s axe, for he was eminently 
just, and clove the sick man to the bed. 
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THE DEVIL AND THE INN- 
KEEPER 


NCE upon a time the devil stayed at an 
inn, where no one knew him, for they were 
people whose education had been neglected. He 
was bent on mischief, and for a time kept every- 
body by the ears. But at last the innkeeper set 
a watch upon the devil and took him in the fact. 

The innkeeper got a rope’s end. 

“Now I am going to thrash you,” said the inn- 
keeper. 

“You have no right to be angry with me,” 
said the devil. ‘I am only the devil, and it is 
my nature to do wrong.” 

“Is that so?”’ asked the innkeeper. 

“Fact, I assure you,” said the devil. 

“You really cannot help doing ill?’’ asked the 
innkeeper. 

‘Not in the smallest,” said the devil; “‘it would 
be useless cruelty to thrash a thing like me.”’ 

‘It would indeed,” said the innkeeper. 

And he made a noose and hanged the devil. 

“There,” said the innkeeper. 
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VI 
THE PENITENT 


MAN met a lad weeping. “What do you 
weep for?”’ he asked. 
““T am weeping for my sins,”’ said the lad. 
“You must have little to do,” said the man. 
The next day they met again. Once more the 
lad was weeping. ‘Why do you weep now?” 
asked the man. 
“T am weeping because I have nothing to 
eat,” said the lad. 
“T thought it would come to that,” said the 
man. 
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Vii 
THE YELLOW PAINT 


N a certain city, there lived a physician who 

sold yellow paint. This was of so singular 
a virtue that whoso was bedaubed with it from 
head to heel was set free from the dangers of life, 
and the bondage of sin, and the fear of death 
for ever. So the physician said in his prospectus; 
and so said all the citizens in the city; and there 
was nothing more urgent in men’s hearts than to 
be properly painted themselves, and nothing they 
took more delight in than to see others painted. 
There was in the same city a young man of a 
very good family but of a somewhat reckless life; 
who had reached the age of manhood and would 
have nothing to say to the paint: “To-morrow 
was soon enough,” said he; and when the mor- 
row came he would still put it off. So he might 
have continued to do until his death; only, he 
had a friend of about his own age and much of 
his own manners; and this youth, taking a walk 
in the public street, with not one fleck of paint 
upon his body, was suddenly run down by a 
watercart and cut off in the heyday of his naked- 
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ness. This shook the other to the soul; so that 
I never beheld a man more earnest to be painted; 
and on the very same evening, in the presence 

of all his family, to appropriate music, and him- ~ 
self weeping aloud, he received three complete 
coats and a touch of varnish on the top. The 
physician (who was himself affected even to tears) 
protested he had never done a job so thorough. 

Some two months afterwards, the young man 
was carried on a stretcher to the physician’s 
house. 

“What is the meaning of this?” he cried, as 
soon as the door was opened. “I was to be set 
free from all the dangers of life; and here have I 
been run down by that self-same watercart, and 
my leg is broken.” 

“Dear me!”’ said the physician. “This is very 
sad. But I perceive I must explain to you the 
action of my paint. A broken bone is a mighty 
small affair at the worst of it; and it belongs to a 
class of accidents to which my paint is quite 
inapplicable. Sin, my dear young friend, sin is 
the sole calamity that a wise man should appre- 
hend; it is against sin that I have fitted you out; 
and when you come to be tempted, you will give 
me news of my paint!” 

“Ol!” said the young man, “I did not under- 
stand that, and it seems rather disappointing. 
But I have no doubt all is for the best; and in 
the meanwhile, I shall be obliged to you if you 
will set my leg.” 
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“That is none of my business,” said the physi- 
cian; “but if your bearers will carry you round 
the corner to the surgeon’s, I feel sure he will 
afford relief.” 

Some three years later, the young man came 
running to the physician’s house in a great per- 
turbation. ‘What is the meaning of this?” he 
cried. ‘‘Here was I to be set free from the bond- 
age of sin; and I have just committed forgery, 
arson, and murder.”’ 

“Dear me,” said the physician. ‘This is very 
serious. Off with your clothes at once.’ And as 
soon as the young man had stripped, he examined 
him from head to foot. ‘“‘No,” he cried with 
great relief, “there is not a flake broken. Cheer 
up, my young friend, your paint is as good as 
new.” 

“Good God!”’ cried the young man, “and what 
then can be the use of it?”’ 

“Why,” said the physician, “I perceive I must 
explain to you the nature of the action of my 
paint. It does not exactly prevent sin; it ex- 
tenuates instead the painful consequences. It is 
not so much for this world as for the next; it is 
not against life; in short, it is against death that 
I have fitted you out. And when you come to 
die, you will give me news of my paint.”’ 

““O!”’ cried the young man, “I had not under- 
stood that, and it seems a little disappointing. 
But, there, no doubt all is for the best: and in 
the meanwhile, I shall be obliged if you will help 
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me to undo the evil I have brought on innocent 
persons.”’ 

“That is none of my business,” said the physi- 
cian; “but if you will go round the corner to the 
police office, I feel sure it will afford you relief to 
give yourself up.” 

Six weeks later, the physician was called to the 
town gaol. ! 

“What is the meaning of this?” cried the 
young man. “Here am [I literally crusted with 
your paint; and I have broken my leg, and com- 
mitted all the crimes in the calendar, and must 
be hanged to-morrow; and am in the meanwhile 
in a fear so extreme that I lack words to picture 
Loe 

“Dear me,” said the physician. “This is 
really amazing. Well, well; perhaps, if you had 
not been painted, you would have been more 
frightened still.” 
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VIll 
THE HOUSE OF ELD 


O soon as the child began to speak, the gyve 
was riveted; and the boys and girls limped 
about their play like convicts. Doubtless it was 
more pitiable to see and more painful to bear in 
youth; but even the grown folk, besides being very 
unhandy on their feet, were often sick with ulcers. 
About the time when Jack was ten years old, 
many strangers began to journey through that 
country. These he beheld going lightly by on 
the long roads, and the thing amazed him. “I 
wonder how it comes,” he asked, “that all these 
strangers are so quick afoot, and we must drag 
about our fetter.”’ 

‘“‘My dear boy,” said his uncle, the catechist, 
“do not complain about your fetter, for it is the 
only thing that makes life worth living. None 
are happy, none are good, none are respectable, 
that are not gyved like us. And I must tell you, 
besides, it is very dangerous talk. If you grum- 
ble of your iron, you will have no luck; if ever 
you take it off, you will be instantly smitten by 
a thunderbolt.” 
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“Are there no thunderbolts for these stran- 
gers>”’ asked Jack. 

“Jupiter is long-suffering to the benighted,” 
returned the catechist. 

“Upon my word, [I could wish I had been less 
fortunate,” said Jack. ‘‘For if I had been born 
benighted, I might now be going free; and it can- 
not be denied the iron is inconvenient, and the 
ulcer hurts.” 

‘“‘Ah!” cried his uncle, ‘“do not envy the hea- 
then! Theirs is a sad lot! Ah, poor souls, if 
they but knew the joys of being fettered! Poor 
souls, my heart yearns for them. But the truth 
is they are vile, odious, insolent, ill-conditioned, 
stinking brutes, not truly human—for what 
is a man without a fetter?—and you cannot 
be too particular not to touch or speak with 
them.” 

After this talk, the child would never pass one 
of the unfettered on the road but what he spat 
at him and called him names, which was the 
practice of the children in that part. 

It chanced one day, when he was fifteen, he 
went into the woods, and the ulcer pained him. 
It was a fair day, with a blue sky; all the birds 
were singing; but Jack nursed his foot. Present- 
ly, another song began; it sounded like the sing- 
ing of a person, only far more gay; at the same 
time, there was a beating on the earth. Jack 
put aside the leaves; and there was a lad of his 
own village, leaping, and dancing and singing 
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to himself in a green dell; and on the grass beside 
him lay the dancer’s iron. 

“Ol!” cried Jack, “you have your fetter off!” 

“For God’s sake, don’t tell your uncle!” cried 
the lad. 

“Tf you fear my uncle,” returned Jack, ‘why 
do you not fear the thunderbolt?” 

“That is only an old wives’ tale,” said the 
other. “It is only told to children. Scores of 
us come here among the woods and dance for 
nights together, and are none the worse.” 

This put Jack in a thousand new thoughts. He 
was a grave lad; he had no mind to dance himself; 
he wore his fetter manfully and tended his ulcer 
without complaint. But he loved the less to be 
deceived or to see others cheated. He began to 
lie in wait for heathen travellers, at covert parts 
of the road, and in the dusk of the day, so that 
he might speak with them unseen; and these were 
greatly taken with their wayside questioner, and 
told him things of weight. The wearing of gyves 
(they said) was no command of Jupiter’s. It was 
the contrivance of a white-faced thing, a sorcerer, 
that dwelt in that country in the Wood of Eld. 
He was one like Glaucus that could change his 
shape, yet he could be always told; for when he 
was crossed, he gobbled like a turkey. He had 
three lives; but the third smiting would make an 
end of him indeed; and with that his house of 
sorcery would vanish, the gyves fall, and the 
villagers take hands and dance like children. 
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“And in your country?” Jack would ask. 

But at this the travellers, with one accord, 
would put him off; until Jack began to suppose 
there was no land entirely happy. Or, if there 
were, it must be one that kept its folk at home; 
which was natural enough. 

But the case of the gyves weighed upon him. 
The sight of the children limping stuck in his 
eyes; the groans of such as dressed their ulcers 
haunted him. And it came at last in his mind 
that he was born to free them. 

There was in that village a sword of heaven- 
ly forgery, beaten upon Vulcan’s anvil. It was 
never used but in the temple, and then the flat 
of it only; and it hung on a nail by the catechist’s 
chimney. Early one night, Jack rose, and took 
the sword, and was gone out of the house and the 
village in the darkness. 

All night he walked at a venture; and when 
day came, he met strangers going to the fields. 
Then he asked after the Wood of Eld and the 
house of sorcery; and one said north, and one 
south; until Jack saw that they deceived him. 
So then, when he asked his way of any man, he 
showed the bright sword naked; and at that the 
gyve on the man’s ankle rang, and answered in 
his stead; and the word was still Straight on. But 
the man, when his gyve spoke, spat and struck 
at Jack, and threw stones at him as he went 
away; so that his head was broken. 

So he came to that wood, and entered in, and 
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he was aware of a house in a low place, where 
funguses grew, and the trees met, and the steam- 
ing of the marsh arose about it like a smoke. It 
was a fine house, and a very rambling; some parts 
of it were ancient like the hills, and some but of 
yesterday, and none finished; and all the ends of 
it were open, so that you could go in from every 
side. Yet it was in good repair, and all the chim- 
neys smoked. 

Jack went in through the gable; and there 
was one room after another, all bare, but all fur- 
nished in part so that a man could dwell there; 
and in each there was a fire burning where a man 
could warm himself, and a table spread where he 
might eat. But Jack saw nowhere any living 
creature; only the bodies of some stuffed. 

“This is a hospitable house,”’ said Jack; “but 
the ground must be quaggy underneath, for at 
every step the building quakes.”’ 

He had gone some time in the house, when he 
began to be hungry. Then he looked at the 
food, and at first he was afraid; but he bared the 
sword, and by the shining of the sword, it seemed 
the food was honest. So he took the courage to 
sit down and eat, and he was refreshed in mind 
and body. 

“This is strange,” thought he, “that in the 
house of sorcery, there should be food so whole- 
some.” 

As he was yet eating, there came into that 
room the appearance of his uncle, and Jack was 
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afraid because he had taken the sword. But his 
uncle was never more kind, and sat down to meat 
with him, and praised him because he had taken 
the sword. Never had these two been more 
pleasantly sic and Jack was full of love to 
the man. 

“Tt was very well done,”’ said his uncle, “to 
take the sword and come yourself into the House 
of Eld; a good thought and a brave deed. But 
now you are satisfied; and we may go home to 
dinner arm in arm.” 

“QO, dear, no!” said Jack. “I am not satisfied 
yet.” 

“How!” cried his uncle. ‘“‘ Are you not warmed 
by the fire? Does not this food sustain you?” 

“‘T see the food to be wholesome,” said Jack, 
“and still it is no proof that a man should wear a 
gyve on his right leg.” 

Now at this the appearance of his uncle gob- 
bled like a turkey. 

“Jupiter!” cried Jack, “is this the sorcerer?” 

His hand held back and his heart failed him 
for the love he bore his uncle; but he heaved up 
the sword and smote the appearance on the head; 
and it cried out aloud with the voice of his uncle; 
and fell to the ground; and a little bloodless white 
thing fled from the room. 

The cry rang in Jack’s ears, and his knees 
smote together, and conscience cried upon him; 
and yet he was strengthened, and there woke in 
his bones the lust of that enchanter’s blood. “If 
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the gyves are to fall,”’ said he, ‘“‘I must go through 
with this, and when I get home, I shall find my 
uncle dancing.” 

So he went on after the bloodless thing. In 
the way, he met the appearance of his father; 
and his father was incensed, and railed upon him, 
and called to him upon his duty, and bade him 
be home, while there was yet time. “For you 
can still,” said he, “‘be home by sunset; and then 
all will be forgiven.” 

“God knows,” said Jack, “I fear your anger; 
but yet your anger does not prove that, a man 
should wear a gyve on his right leg.”’ 

And at that the appearance of his father gob- 
bled like a turkey. 

“ Ah, heaven,” cried Jack, “‘the sorcerer again!” 

The blood ran backward in his body and his 
joints rebelled against him for the love he bore 
his father; but he heaved up the sword, and 
plunged it in the heart of the appearance; and 
the appearance cried out aloud with the voice of 
his father; and fell to the ground; and a little 
bloodless white thing fled from the room. 

The cry rang in Jack’s ears, and his soul was 
darkened; but now rage came to him. “TI have 
done what I dare not think upon,” said he. “I 
will go to an end with it, or perish. And when 
I get home, I pray God this may be a dream and 
I may find my father dancing.” 

So he went on after the bloodless thing that 
had escaped; and in the way he met the appear- 
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ance of his mother, and she wept. ‘“‘ What have 
you done?” she cried. ‘‘ What is this that you 
have done? O, come home (where you may be 
by bedtime) ere you do more ill to me and mine; 
for it is enough to smite my brother and your 
father.” ; 

“‘Dear mother, it is not these that I have smit- 
ten,” said Jack; “it was but the enchanter in their 
shape. And even if I had, it would not prove 
that a man should wear a gyve on his right leg.” 

And at this the appearance gobbled like a 
turkey. 

He never knew how he did that; but he swung 
the sword on the one side, and clove the appear- 
ance through the midst; and it cried out aloud 
with the voice of his mother; and fell to the 
ground; and with the fall of it, the house was 
gone from over Jack’s head, and he stood alone 
in the woods, and the gyve was loosened from 
his leg. 

“Well,” said he, “the enchanter is now dead 
and the fetter gone.’ But the cries rang in his 
soul, and the day was like night to him. “This 
has been a sore business,” said he. “Let me get 
forth out of the wood, and see the good that I 
have done to others.”’ 

He thought to leave the fetter where it lay, 
but when he turned to go, his mind was other- 
wise. So he stooped and put the gyve in his 
bosom; and the rough iron galled him as he went, 
and his bosom bled. 
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Now when he was forth of the wood upon the 
highway, he met folk returning from the field; 
and those he met had no fetter on the right leg, 
but behold! they had one upon the left. Jack 
asked them what it signified; and they said, 
“that was the new wear, for the old was found 
to be a superstition.”” Then he looked at them 
nearly; and there was a new ulcer on the left 
ankle, and the old one on the right was not yet 
healed. 

“Now may God forgive me!” cried Jack, “I 
would I were well home.” 

And when he was home, there lay his uncle 
smitten on the head, and his father pierced 
through the heart, and his mother cloven through 
the midst. And he sat in the lone house and 
wept beside the bodies. 


MORAL 


Old is the tree and the fruit good, 

Very old and thick the wood. 

Woodman, is your courage stout? 
Beware! the root is wrapped about 

Your mother’s heart, your father’s bones; 
And like the mandrake comes with groans. 
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IX 
THE FOUR REFORMERS 


OUR reformers met under a bramble bush. 

They were all agreed the world must be 

changed. ‘‘We must abolish property,” said 
one. 

‘“We must abolish marriage,” said the second. 

‘“We must abolish God,” said the third. 

“TI wish we could abolish work,” said the 
fourth. 

“Do not let us get beyond practical politics,” 
said the first. ‘‘The first thing is to reduce men 
to a common level.”’ 

“The first thing,” said the second, “is to give 
freedom to the sexes.”’ 

“The first thing,” said the third, “is to find 
out how to do it.” 

“The first step,” said the first, “‘is to abolish 
the Bible.” 

“The first thing,” said the second, ‘‘is to abol- 
ish the laws.”’ 

“The first thing,” said the third, “‘is to abolish 
mankind.” 
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xX 
THE MAN AND HIS FRIEND 


MAWN quarrelled with his friend. 
“T have been much deceived in you,”’ 
said the man. 

And the friend made a face at him and went 
away. 

A little after, they both died, and came to- 
gether before the great white Justice of the Peace. 
It began to look black for the friend, but the man 
for a while had a clear character and was getting 
in good spirits. 

**T find here some record of a quarrel,” said the 
justice, looking in his notes. “Which of you 
was in the wrong?” 

“He was,” said the man. “He spoke ill of 
me behind my back.” 

“Did he so?” said the justice. “And pray 
how did he speak about your neighbours?”’ 

“O, he had always a nasty tongue,” said the 
man. 

“And you chose him for your friend?”’ cried 
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the justice. ‘‘My good fellow, we have no use 
here for fools.” 

So the man was cast in the pit, and the friend 
laughed out aloud in the dark and remained to 
be tried on other charges. 
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XI 
THE READER 


NEVER read such an ‘impious book,” said 
the reader, throwing it on the floor. 

“You need not hurt me,” said the book; “you 
will only get less for me second-hand, and I did 
not write myself.”’ 

“That is true,” said the reader. ‘My quar- 
rel is with your author.” 

“Ah, well,’ said the book, “‘you need not buy 
his rant.” 

“That is true,’ said the reader. “But I 
thought him such a cheerful writer.”’ 

*‘T find him so,”’ said the book. 

“You must be differently made from me,” said 
the reader. 

“Let me tell you a fable,” said the book. 
“There were two men wrecked upon a desert 
island; one of them made believe he was at 
home, the other admitted——”’ 

“Oh, I know your kind of fable,” said the 
reader. ‘‘They both died.” 

‘And so they did,” said the book. “No doubt 
of that. And everybody else.” 
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‘“‘That is true,” said the reader. “Push it a 
little further for this once. And when they were 
all dead?” 

“They were in God’s hands the same as be- 
fore,’ said the book. 

“Not much to boast of, by your account,” 
cried the reader. 

“Who is impious now?”’ said the book. 

And the reader put him on the fire. 


The coward crouches from the rod, 
And loathes the iron face of God. 
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THE CITIZEN AND THE 
TRAVELLER 


OOK round you,” said the citizen. “This is 
the largest market in the world.” 

“Oh, surely not,” said the traveller. 

“Well, perhaps not the largest,” said the citi- 
zen, “but much the best.” 
- “You are certainly wrong there,” said the trav- 
eller. ‘I can tell you B 

They buried the een at ae dusk. 
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THE DISTINGUISHED 
STRANGER 


NCE upon a time there came to this earth 

a visitor from a neighbouring planet. And 

he was met at the place of his descent by a great 
philosopher, who was to show him everything. 

First of all they came through a wood, and the 
stranger looked upon the trees. ““Whom have 
we here?” said he. 

“These are only vegetables,’ said the philos- 
opher. ‘They are alive, but not at all interest- 
ing.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said the stranger. 
“They seem to have very good manners. Do 
they never speak?” 

“They lack the gift,” said the philosopher. 

“Yet I think I hear them sing,” said the other. 

“That is only the wind among the leaves,” 
said the philosopher. “I will explain to you the 
theory of winds: it is very interesting.” 

“Well,” said the stranger, ‘‘I wish I knew what 
they are thinking.” 

“They cannot think,” said the philosopher. 
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**T don’t know about that,’ returned the stran- 
ger; and then laying his hand upon a trunk: “I 
like these people,” said he. 

“They are not people at all,” said the philos- 
opher. ‘Come along.” 

Next they came through a meadow where there 
were Cows. 

“These are very dirty people,” said the 
stranger. 

“They are not people at all,’”’ said the phi- 
losopher; and he explained what a cow is in 
scientific words which I have forgotten. 

“That is all one to me,” said the stranger. 
“But why do they never look up?” 

“Because they are graminivorous,” said the 
philosopher; “‘and to live upon grass, which is 
not highly nutritious, requires so close an at- 
tention to business that they have no time to 
think, or speak, or look at the scenery, or keep 
themselves clean.” 

“Well,” said the stranger, “that is one way 
to live, no doubt. But I prefer the people with 
the green heads.” 

Next they came into a city, and the streets 
were full of men and women. 

“These are very odd people,” said the stranger. 

“They are the people of the greatest nation 
in the world,” said the philosopher. 

‘Are they indeed?”’ said the stranger. “They 
scarcely look so.” 
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THE CARTHORSES AND THE 
SADDLEHORSE 


WO carthorses, a gelding and a mare, were 
brought to Samoa, and put in the same field 

with a saddlehorse to run free on the island. They 
were rather afraid to go near him, for they saw 
he was a saddlehorse, and supposed he would not 
speak to them. Now, the saddlehorse had never 
seen creatures so big. “These must be great 
chiefs,” thought he, and he approached them 
civilly. ‘Lady and gentleman,” said he, “I un- 
derstand you are from the colonies. I offer you 
my affectionate compliments, and make you 
heartily welcome to the island.” 

The colonials looked at him askance, aa con- 
sulted with each other. 

“Who can he be>”’ said the gelding. 

“He seems suspiciously civil,” said the mare. 

“TI do not think he can be much account,” said 
the gelding. 

“Depend upon it he is only a Kanaka,”’ said 
the mare. 

Then they turned to him. 
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“Go to the devil!” said the gelding. 

“T wonder at your impudence, speaking to per- 
sons of our quality!” cried the mare. 

The saddlehorse went away by himself. “I 
was right,” said he, “they are great chiefs.” 
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XV 
THE TADPOLE AND THE FROG 
E ashamed of yourself,” said the frog. 
‘““When I was a tadpole, I had no tail.” 


“Just what I thought!” said the tadpole. 
“You never were a tadpole.” 
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XVI 
SOMETHING IN IT 


HE natives told him many tales. In par- 
ticular, they warned him of the house of yel- 
low reeds tied with black sinnet, how any one who 
touched it became instantly the prey of Akaanga, 
and was handed on to him by Miru the ruddy, and 
hocussed with the kava of the dead, and baked 
in the ovens and eaten by the eaters of the dead. 
“There is nothing in it,” said the missionary. 
There was a bay upon that island, a very fair 
bay to look upon; but, by the native saying, it 
was death to bathe there. ‘‘There is nothing in 
that,” said the missionary; and he came to the 
bay and went swimming. Presently an eddy 
took him and bore him towards the reef. “‘Oho!”’ 
thought the missionary, “‘it seems there is some- 
thing in it after all.” And he swam the harder, 
but the eddy carried him away. “I do not care 
about this eddy,”’ said the missionary; and even 
as he said it, he was aware of a house raised on 
piles above the sea; it was built of yellow reeds, 
one reed joined with another, and the whole 
bound with black sinnet; a ladder led to the door, 
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and all about the house hung calabashes. He 
had never seen such a house, nor yet such cala- 
bashes; and the eddy set for the ladder. “This 
is singular,” said the missionary, “but there can 
be nothing in it.”” And he laid hold of the ladder 
and went up. It'was a fine house; but there was 
no man there; and when the missionary looked 
back he saw no island, only the heaving of the 
sea. “It is strange about the island,” said the 
missionary, “but who’s afraid? my stories are the 
true ones.”” And he laid hold of a calabash, for 
he was one that loved curiosities. Now he had 
no sooner laid hand upon the calabash than that 
which he handled, and that which he saw and 
stood on, burst like a bubble and was gone; and 
night closed upon him, and the waters, and the 
meshes of the net; and he wallowed there like 
a fish. 

“A body would think there was something in 
this,” said the missionary. “But if these tales 
are true, I wonder what about my tales!” 

Now the flaming of Akaanga’s torch drew near 
in the night; and the misshapen hands groped in 
the meshes of the net; and they took the mission- 
ary between the finger and the thumb, and bore 
him dripping in the night and silence to the place 
of the ovens of Miru. And there was Miru, 
ruddy in the glow of the ovens; and there sat her 
four daughters and made the kava of the dead; 
and there sat the comers out of the islands of the 
living dripping and lamenting. 
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This was a dread place to reach for any of the 
sons of men. But of all who ever came there, 
the missionary was the most concerned; and to 
make things worse the person next him was a 
convert of his own. 

“Aha,” said the convert, “‘so you are here like 
your neighbours? And how about all your 
stories>”’ 

“Tt seems,” said the missionary with bursting 
tears, “that there was nothing in them.” 

By this the kava of the dead was ready and 
the daughters of Miru began to intone in the old 
manner of singing. “Gone are the green islands 
and the bright sea, the sun and the moon and 
the forty million stars, and life and love and 
hope. Henceforth is no more, only to sit in the 
night and silence, and see your friends devoured; 
for life is a deceit and the bandage is taken from 
your eyes.” 

Now when the singing was done, one of the 
daughters came with the bowl. Desire of that 
kava rose in the missionary’s bosom; he lusted 
for it like a swimmer for the land, or a bridegroom 
for his bride; and he reached out his hand, and 
took the bowl, and would have drunk. And then 
he remembered, and put it back. 

“Drink!” sang the daughter of Miru. “There 
is no kava like the kava of the dead, and to drink 
of it once is the reward of living.” 

“T thank you. It smells excellent,’ said the 
missionary. “But I am a blue-ribbon man my- 
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self; and though I am aware there is a difference 

of opinion even in our own confession, I have al- 

ways held kava to be excluded.” 

, ‘What!’ cried the convert. ‘Are you going 
to respect a taboo at a time like this? And you 

were always so opposed to taboos when you were 

alive!”’ 

“To other people’s,’ said the missionary. 
“Never to my own.” 

“But yours have all proved wrong,” said the 
convert. 

“Tt looks like it,” said the missionary, “‘and I 
can’t help that. No reason why I should break 
my word.”’ 

“T never heard the like of this!” cried the 
daughter of Miru. “Pray, what do you expect 
to gain?” 

“That is not the point,” said the missionary. 
“T took this pledge for others, I am not going to 
break it for myself.” 

The daughter of Miru was puzzled; she came 
and told her mother, and Miru was vexed; and 
they went and told Akaanga. 

“T don’t know what to do about this,” said 
Akaanga; and he came and reasoned with the 
missionary. 

“But there is such a thing as right and wrong,” 
said the missionary; “and your ovens cannot 
alter that.” 

“Give the kava to the rest,” said Akaanga 
to the daughters of Miru. “I must get rid 
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of this sea-lawyer instantly, or worse will come 
OILS: 

The next moment the missionary came up in 
the midst of the sea, and there before him were 
the palm trees of the island. He swam to the 
shore gladly, and landed. Much matter of 
thought was in that missionary’s mind. 

“T seem to have been misinformed upon some 
points,” said he. “Perhaps there is not much 
in it as I supposed; but there is something in it 
after all. Let me be glad of that.” 

And he rang the bell for service. 


MORAL 


The sticks break, the stones crumble, 
The eternal altars tilt and tumble, 
Sanctions and tales dislimn like mist 
About the amazed evangelist. 

He stands unshook from age to youth 
Upon one pin-point of the truth. 
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FAITH, HALF-FAITH, AND 
NO FAITH AT ALL 


N the ancient days there went three men up- 

on pilgrimage; one was a priest, and one 

was a virtuous person, and the third was an old 
rover with his axe. 

As they went, the priest spoke about the 
grounds of faith. 

“We find the proofs of our religion in the works 
of nature,” said he, and beat his breast. 

“That is true,”’ said the virtuous person. 

“The peacock has a scrannel voice,” said the 
priest, “as has been laid down always in our 
books. How cheering!’’ he cried, in a voice like 
one that wept. ‘How comforting!” 

“IT require no such proofs,”’ said the virtuous 
person. 

“Then you have no reasonable faith,” said the 
priest. 

“Great is the right, and shall prevail!’’ cried 
the virtuous person. ‘There is loyalty in my 
soul; be sure, there is loyalty in the mind of 
Odin.”’ 
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“These are but playings upon words,” re- 
turned the priest. “A sackful of such trash is 
nothing to the peacock.” 

Just then they passed a country farm where 
there was a peacock seated on a rail, and the bird 
opened its mouth and sang with the voice of a 
nightingale. 

“Where are you now?” asked the virtuous per- 
son. ‘And yet this shakes not me! Great is 
the truth and shall prevail!” 

“The devil fly away with that peacock!” said 
the priest; and he was downcast for a mile or two. 

But presently they came to a shrine, where a 
Fakeer performed miracles. 

“Ah!” said the priest, “here are the true 
grounds of faith. The peacock was but an ad- 
minicle. ‘This is the base of our religion.”” And 
he beat upon his breast and groaned like one 
with colic. 

““Now to me,” said the virtuous person, “‘all 
this is as little to the purpose as the peacock. I 
believe because I see the right is great and must 
prevail; and this Fakeer might carry on with his 
conjuring tricks till doomsday, and it would not 
play bluff upon a man like me.” 

Now at this the Fakeer was so much incensed 
that his hand trembled; and lo! in the midst of a 
miracle the cards fell from up his sleeve. 

‘“Where are you now?” asked the virtuous per- 
son. ‘And yet it shakes not me!” 

“The devil fly away with the Fakeer!”’ cried 
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the priest. “I really do not see the good of 
going on with this pilgrimage.” 

“‘Cheer up!” cried the virtuous person. “‘Great 
is the right and shall prevail!” 

“Tf you are quite sure it will prevail)” says the 
priest. re 

“T pledge my word for that,” said the virtuous 
person. 

So the other began to go on again with a better 
heart. 

At last one came running, and told them all 
was lost: that the powers of darkness had be- 
sieged the Heavenly Mansions, that Odin was to 
die, and evil triumph. 

“IT have been grossly deceived,” cried the vir- 
tuous person. 

‘All is lost now,’’ said the priest. 

“T wonder if it is too late to make it up with 
the devil)” said the virtuous person. 

“‘O, [hope not,” said the priest. “And at any 
rate we can but try. But what are you doing 
with your axe?”’ says he to the rover. 

*“T am off to die with Odin,” said the rover. 
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XVIII 
THE TOUCHSTONE 


HE King was a man that stood well before 
the world, his smile was sweet as clover, but 

his soul withinsides was as little as a pea. He had 
two sons; and the younger son was a boy after 
his heart, but the elder was one whom he feared. 
It befell one morning that the drum sounded in 
the dun before it was yet day; and the King rode 
with his two sons, and a brave array behind 
them. They rode two hours, and came to the 
foot of a brown mountain that was very steep. 

“Where do we ride?”’ said the elder son. 

‘*‘Across this brown mountain,” said the King, 
and smiled to himself. 

““My father knows what he is doing,” said the 
younger son. 

And they rode two hours more, and came to 
the sides of a black river that was wondrous deep. 

‘And where do we ride?”’ asked the elder son. 

“Over this black river,”’ said the King, and 
smiled to himself. 

“My father knows what he is doing,” said the 
younger son. 
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And they rode all that day, and about the time 
of the sunsetting came to the side of a lake, where 
was a great dun. 

“Tt is here we ride,”’ said the King; “to a 
King’s house, and a priest’s, and a house where 
you will learn much.” 

At the gates of the dun, the King who was a 
priest met them, and he was a grave man, and 
beside him stood his daughter, and she was as 
fair as the morn, and one that smiled and looked 
down. 

‘“These are my two sons,” said the first King. 

“And here is my daughter,” said the King who 
was a priest. 

*“‘She is a wonderful fine maid,” said the first 
King, “‘and I like her manner of smiling.” 

“They are wonderful well-grown lads,”’ 
the second, “‘and I like their gravity.” 

And then the two Kings looked at each other, 
and said, ‘The thing may come about.” 

And in the meanwhile the two lads looked up- 
on the maid, and the one grew pale and the other 
red; and the maid looked upon the ground, smil- 
ing. 

‘“Here is the maid that I shall marry,” said the 
elder. “For I think she smiled upon me.” 

But the younger plucked his father by the 
sleeve. “Father,” said he, ‘a word in your ear. 
If I find favour in your sight, might not I wed 
this maid, for I think she smiles upon me?” 

“A word in yours,” said the King his father. 
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“Waiting is good hunting, and when the teeth 
are shut the tongue is at home.”’ 

Now they were come into the dun, and feasted; 
and this was a great house, so that the lads were 
astonished; and the King that was a priest sat 
at the end of the board and was silent, so that 
the lads were filled with reverence; and the maid 
served them, smiling with downcast eyes, so that 
their hearts were enlarged. 

Before it was day, the elder son arose, and he 
found the maid at her weaving, for she was a 
diligent girl. ‘Maid,’ quoth he, “I would fain 
marry you.” 

“You must speak with my father,”’ said she, 
and she looked upon the ground, smiling, and be- 
came like the rose. 

‘Her heart is with me,” said the elder son, and 
he went down to the lake and sang. 

A little after came the younger son. “*Maid,”’ 
quoth he, “if our fathers were agreed, I would 
like well to marry you.” 

“You can speak to my father,” said she, and 
looked upon the ground and smiled and grew like 
the rose. 

“She is a dutiful daughter,” said the younger 
son, ‘she will make an obedient wife.’ And 
then he thought ‘What shall I dod” and he re- 
membered the King her father was a priest; so he 
went into the temple and sacrificed a weasel and 
a hare. 

Presently the news got about; and the two lads 
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and the first King were called into the presence 
of the King who was a priest, where he sat upon 
the high seat. 

“Little I reck of gear,” said the King who was 
a priest, “and little of power. For we live here 
among the shadows of things, and the heart is 
sick of seeing them. And we stay here in the 
wind like raiment drying, and the heart is weary 
of the wind. But one thing I love, and that is 
truth; and for one thing will I give my daughter, 
and that is the trial stone. For in the light of 
that stone the seeming goes, and the being shows, 
and all things besides are worthless. Therefore, 
lads, if ye would wed my daughter, out foot, and 
bring me the stone of touch, for that is the price 
of her.”’ 

“A word in your ear,’’ said the younger son to 
his father. “I think we do very well without 
this stone.” 

‘A word in yours,” said his father. “I am of 
your way of thinking; but when the teeth are 
shut the tongue is at home.’’ And he smiled to 
the King that was a priest. 

But the elder son got to his feet, and called the 
King that was a priest by the name of father. 
“For whether I marry the maid or no, I will call 
you by that word for the love of your wisdom; 
and even now [ will ride forth and search the 
world for the stone of touch.’ So he said fare- 
well and rode into the world. 

“T think I will go, too,” said the younger son, 
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“if I can have your leave. For my heart goes 
out to the maid.” 

“You will ride home with me,”’ said his father. 

So they rode home, and when they came to the 
dun, the King had his son into his treasury. 
“‘Here,”’ said he, “‘is the touchstone which shows 
truth; for there is no truth but plain truth; and 
if you will look in this, you will see yourself as 
you are.” 

And the younger son looked in it, and saw his 
face as it were the face of a beardless youth, and 
he was well enough pleased; for the thing was a 
piece of a mirror. 

“Here is no such great thing to make a work 
about,” said he; “‘but if it will get me the maid, 
I shall never complain. But what a fool is my 
brother to ride into the world, and the thing all 
the while at home.” 

So they rode back to the other dun, and showed 
the mirror to the King that was a priest; and 
when he had looked in it, and seen himself like 
a King, and his house like a King’s house, and 
all things like themselves, he cried out and blessed 
God. ‘For now I know,” said he, “‘there is no 
truth but the plain truth; and I am a King in- 
deed, although my heart misgave me.” And he 
pulled down his temple, and built a new one; and 
then the younger son was married to the maid. 

In the meantime the elder son rode into the 
world to find the touchstone of the trial of truth; 
and whenever he came to a place of habitation, 
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he would ask the men if they had heard of it. 
And in every place the men answered: “ Not only 
have we heard of it, but we, alone of all men, 
possess the thing itself, and it hangs in the side 
of our chimney to this day.”” Then would the 
elder son be glad,,and beg for a sight of it. And 
sometimes it would be a piece of mirror, that 
showed the seeming of things, and then he would 
say, “‘ This can never be, for there should be more 
than seeming.” And sometimes it would be a 
lump of coal, which showed nothing; and then he 
would say, “‘This can never be, for at least there 
is the seeming.”” And sometimes it would be a 
touchstone indeed, beautiful in hue, adorned with 
polishing, the light inhabiting its sides; and when 
he found this, he would beg the thing, and the 
persons of that place would give it him, for all 
men were very generous of that gift; so that at 
the last he had his wallet full of them, and they 
chinked together when he rode; and when he 
halted by the side of the way he would take them 
out and try them, till his head turned like the 
sails upon a windmill. j 

“A murrain upon this business!”’ said the 
elder son, “for I perceive no end to it. Here I 
have the red, and here the blue and the green; 
and to me they seem all excellent, and yet shame 
each other. A murrain on the trade! If it were 
not for the King that is a priest and whom I have 
called my father, and if it were not for the fair 
maid of the dun that makes my mouth to sing 
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and my heart enlarge, I would even tumble them 
all into the salt sea, and go home and be a King 
like other folk.”’ 

But he was like the hunter that has seen a stag 
upon a mountain, so that the night may fall, and 
the fire be kindled and the lights shine in his 
house, but desire of that stag is single in his 
bosom. 

Now after many years the elder son came upon 
the sides of the salt sea; and it was night, and a 
savage place, and the clamour of the sea was 
loud. There he was aware of a house, and a man 
that sat there by the light of a candle, for he had 
no fire. Now the elder son came in to him, and 
the man gave him water to drink, for he had no 
bread; and wagged his head when he was spoken 
to, for he had no words. 

““Have you the touchstone of truth?” asked 
the elder son; and when the man had wagged his 
head, “‘I might have known that,” cried the elder 
son, ‘I have here a wallet full of them!” And 
with that he laughed, although his heart was 
weary. 

And with that the man laughed too, and with 
the fuff of his laughter the candle went out. 

“Sleep,” said the man, “for now I think you 
_ have come far enough; and your quest is ended, 
and my candle is out.” 

Now when the morning came, the man gave 
him a clear pebble in his hand, and it had no 
beauty and no colour, and the elder son looked 
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upon it scornfully and shook his head, and he 
went away, for it seemed a small affair to him. 

All that day he rode, and his mind was quiet, 
and the desire of the chase allayed. “‘How if 
this poor pebble be the touchstone, after all>”’ 
said he; and he got down from his horse, and 
emptied forth his wallet by the side of the way. 
Now, in the light of each other, all the touch- 
stones lost their hue and fire and withered like 
stars at morning; but in the light of the pebble 
their beauty remained, only the pebble was the 
most bright. And the elder son smote upon his 
brow. ‘‘How if this be the truth?”’ he cried, 
‘that all are a little true?” And he took the 
pebble, and turned its light upon the heavens, 
and they deepened above him like the pit; and 
he turned it on the hills, and the hills were cold 
and rugged, but life ran in their sides so that his 
own life bounded; and he turned it on the dust, 
and he beheld the dust with joy and terror; and 
he turned it on himself, and kneeled down and 
prayed. | " 

“Now thanks be to God!”’ said the elder son, 
““T have found the touchstone; and now I may 
turn my reins, and ride home to the King and 
to the maid of the dun that makes my mouth to 
sing and my heart enlarge.” 

Now when he came to the dun, he saw children 
playing by the gate where the King had met him 
in the old days; and this stayed his pleasure, for 
he thought in his heart, ‘‘It is here my children 
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should be playing.”” And when he came into 
the hall, there was his brother on the high seat 
and the maid beside him; and at that his anger 
rose, for he thought in his heart, ‘‘It is I that 
should be sitting there, and the maid beside 
me.” 

“Who are you?” said his brother. “‘And what 
make you in the dun?” 

“T am your elder brother,” he replied. ‘And 
I am come to marry the maid, for I have brought 
the touchstone of truth.” 

Then the younger brother laughed aloud. 
“Why,” said he, ‘‘I found the touchstone years 
ago, and married the maid, and there are our 
children playing at the gate.” 

Now at this the elder brother grew as grey as 
the dawn. “I pray you have dealt justly,” said 
he, “for I perceive my life is lost.” 

“Justly?”? quoth the younger brother. “It 
becomes you ill, that are a restless man and a 
runagate, to doubt my justice or the King my 
father’s that are sedentary folk and known in the 
land.”’ 

“Nay,” said the elder brother, ‘you have all 
else, have patience also; and suffer me to say the 
world is full of touchstones, and it appears not 
easily which is true.” 

‘“‘T have no shame of mine,” said the younger 
brother. ‘There it is, and look in it.”’ 

So the elder brother looked in the mirror, and 
he was sore amazed; for he was an old man, and 
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his hair was white upon his head; and he sat 
down in the hall and wept aloud. 

“Now,” said the younger brother, “‘see what 
a fool’s part you have played, that ran over all 
the world to seek what was lying in our father’s 
treasury, and came back an old carle for the dogs 
to bark at, and without chick or child. And I 
that was dutiful and wise sit here crowned with 
virtues and pleasures, and happy in the light of 
my hearth.”’ 

‘‘Methinks you have a cruel tongue,” said the 
elder brother; and he pulled out the clear pebble 
and turned its light on his brother; and behold 
the man was lying, his soul was shrunk into the 
smallness of a pea, and his heart was a bag of 
little fears like scorpions, and love was dead in 
his bosom. And at that the elder brother cried 
out aloud, and turned the light of the pebble on 
the maid, and lo! she was but a mask of a woman, 
and withinsides she was quite dead, and she 
smiled as a clock ticks and knew not wherefore. 

“Oh, well,” said the elder brother, ‘“‘I perceive 
there is both good and bad. So fare ye all as 
well as ye may in the dun; but I will go forth into 
the world with my pebble in my pocket.” 
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XIX 
THE POOR THING 


HERE was a man in the islands who fished 

for his bare bellyful, and ‘took his life in his 
hands to go forth upon the sea between four 
planks. But though he had much ado, he was 
merry of heart; and the gulls heard him laugh 
when the spray met him. And though he had 
little lore, he was sound of spirit; and when the 
fish came to his hook in the midwaters, he blessed 
God without weighing. He was bitter poor in 
goods and bitter ugly of countenance, and he had 
no wife. 

It fell in the time of the fishing, that the man 
awoke in his house about the midst of the after- 
noon. The fire burned in the midst, and the 
smoke went up and the sun came down by the 
chimney. And the man was aware of the like- 
ness of one that warmed his hands at the red 
peats. 

“T greet you,” said the man, “in the name of 
God.” 

“T greet you,” said he that warmed his hands, 
‘but not in the name of God, for I am none of 
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His; nor in the name of Hell, for I am not of 
Hell. For I am but a bloodless thing, less than 
wind and lighter than a sound, and the wind goes 
through me like a net, and I am broken by a 
sound and shaken by the cold.” 

“Be plain with me,”’ said the man, “and tell 
me your name and of your nature.” 

‘““My name,” quoth the other, “is not yet 
named, and my nature not yet sure. For I am 
part of a man; and I was a part of your fathers, 
and went out to fish and fight with them in the 
ancient days. But now is my turn not yet come; 
and I wait until you have a wife, and then shall 
I be in your son, and a brave part of him, rejoic- 
ing manfully to launch the boat into the surf, 
skilful to direct the helm, and a man of might 
where the ring closes and the blows are going.” 

“This is a marvellous thing to hear,’’ said the 
man; “‘and if you are indeed to be my son, I fear 
it will go ill with you; for I am bitter poor in 
goods and bitter ugly in face, and I shall never 
get me a wife if I live to the age of eagles.”’ 

“All this have I come to remedy, my father,” 
said the Poor Thing; “for we must go this night 
to the little isle of sheep, where our fathers lie 
in the dead-cairn, and to-morrow to the Earl’s 
Hall, and there shall you find a wife by my 
providing.”’ 

So the man rose and put forth his boat at the 
time of the sunsetting; and the Poor Thing sat 
in the prow, and the spray blew through his bones 
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like snow, and the wind whistled in his teeth, and 
the boat dipped not with the weight of him. 

“I am fearful to see you, my son,” said the 
man. ‘For methinks you are no thing of God.” 

“Tt is only the wind that whistles in my teeth,” 
said the Poor Thing, ‘‘and there is no life in me 
to keep it out.” 

So they came to the little isle of sheep, where 
the surf burst all about it in the midst of the sea, 
and it was all green with bracken, and all wet 
with dew, and the moon enlightened it. They 
. ran the boat into a cove, and set foot to land; 
and the man came heavily behind among the 
rocks in the deepness of the bracken, but the 
Poor Thing went before him like a smoke in the 
light of the moon. So they came to the dead- 
cairn, and they laid their ears to the stones; and 
the dead complained withinsides like a swarm 
of bees: “Time was that marrow was in our 
bones, and strength in our sinews; and the 
thoughts of our head were clothed upon with 
acts and the words of men. But now are we 
broken in sunder, and the bonds of our bones are 
loosed, and our thoughts lie in the dust.” 

Then said the Poor Thing: “Charge them that 
they give you the virtue they withheld.” 

And the man said: “Bones of my fathers, greet- 
ing! for I am sprung of your loins. And now be- 
hold I break open the piled stones of your cairn, 
and I let in the noon between your ribs. Count 
it well done, for it was to be; and give me what I 
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come seeking in the name of blood and in the 
name of God.” 

And the spirits of the dead stirred in the cairn 
like ants; and they spoke: “ You have broken the 
roof of our cairn and let in the noon between our 
ribs; and you have the strength of the still-living. 
But what virtue have we? what power? or what 
jewel here in the dust with us, that any living 
man should covet or receive it? for we are less 
than nothing. But we tell you one thing, speak- 
ing with many voices like bees, that the way is 
plain before all like the grooves of launching: So 
forth into life and fear not, for so did we all 
in the ancient ages.” And their voices passed 
away like an eddy in a river. 

““Now,”’ said the Poor Thing, “‘they have told 
you a lesson, but make them give you a gift. 
Stoop your hand among the bones without draw- 
back, and you shall find their treasure.” 

So the man stooped his hand, and the dead laid 
hold upon it many and faint like ants; but he shook 
them off, and behold, what he brought up,in his 
hand was the shoe of a horse, and it was rusty. 

“It is a thing of no price,”’ quoth the man, “for 
it is rusty.” 

“We shall see that,” said the Poor Thing; “‘for 
in my thought it is a good thing to do what our 
fathers did, and to keep what they kept without 
question. And in my thought one thing is as 
good as another in this world; and a shoe of a 
horse will do.’ 
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Now they got into their boat with the horse- 
shoe, and when the dawn was come they were 
aware of the smoke of the Earl’s town and the 
bells of the Kirk that beat. So they set foot to 
shore; and the man went up to the market among 
the fishers over against the palace and the Kirk; 
and he was bitter poor and bitter ugly, and he 
had never a fish to sell, but only a shoe of a horse 
in his creel, and it rusty. 

“Now,” said the Poor Thing, ‘‘do so and so, 
and you shall find a wife and I a mother.” 

It befell that the Earl’s daughter came forth 
to go into the Kirk upon her prayers, and when 
she saw the poor man stand in the market with 
only the shoe of a horse, and it rusty, it came in 
her mind it should be a thing of price. 

“What is that?” quoth she. 

‘Tt is a shoe of a horse,”’ said the man. 

‘And what is the use of it?’’ quoth the Earl’s 
daughter. 

“Tt is for no use,’ said the man. 

“T may not believe that,” said she; “else why 
should you carry it?” 

“‘I do so,” said he, “‘because it was so my 
fathers did in the ancient ages; and I have neither 
a better reason nor a worse.” 

Now the Earl’s daughter could not find it in 
her mind to believe him. ‘‘Come,’’ quoth she, 
“sell me this, for I am sure it is a thing of price.” 

“Nay,” said the man, “the thing is not for 
sale.” 
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“What!” cried the Earl’s daughter. “Then 
what make you here in the town’s market, with 
the thing in your creel and nought beside?”’ 

“T sit here,” says the man, “‘to get me a wife.” 

“There is no sense in any of these answers,”’ 
thought the Earl’s daughter; “‘and I could find it 
in my heart to weep.” 

By came the Earl upon that; and she called 
him and told him all. And when he had heard, 
he was of his daughter’s mind that this should 
be a thing of virtue; and charged the man to set 
a price upon the thing or else be hanged upon the 
gallows, and that was near at hand so that the 
man could see it. 

“The way of life is straight like the grooves of 
launching,” quoth the man. “And if I am to be 
hanged let me be hanged.” 

“Why!” cried the Earl, “will you set your 
neck against a shoe of a horse, and it rusty?” 

“In my thought,” said the man, “one thing is 
as good as another in this world; and a shoe of a 
horse will do.” ‘ 

“This can never be,” thought the Earl, and he 
stood and looked upon the man, and bit his beard. 

And the man looked up at him and smiled. 
“It was so my fathers did in the ancient ages,” 
quoth he to the Earl, ‘‘and I have neither a bet- 
ter reason nor a worse.” 

“There is no sense in any of this,”’ thought the 
Earl, “‘and I must be growing old.’”’ So he had 
his daughter on one side, and says he: ‘Many 
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suitors have you denied, my child. But here is 
a very strange matter that a man should cling 
so to a shoe of a horse, and it rusty; and that he 
should offer it like a thing on sale, and yet not sell 
it; and that he should sit there seeking a wife. 
If I come not to the bottom of this thing, I shall 
have no more pleasure in bread; and I can see no 
way, but either I should hang or you should 
marry him.” 

“By my troth, but he is bitter ugly,” said the 
Karl’s daughter. “‘How if the gallows be so 
near at hand?”’ 

“It was not so,” said the Earl, “‘that my fathers 
did in the ancient ages. I am like the man, and 
can give you neither a better reason nor a worse. 
But do you, prithee, speak with him again.” 

So the Earl’s daughter spoke to the man. “If 
you were not so bitter ugly,’ quoth she, ““my 
father the Earl would have us marry.” 

“Bitter ugly am I,” said the man, “and you 
as fair as May. Bitter ugly I am, and what of 
that? It wassomy fathers . . 

“In the name of God,” said the Earl's daugh- 
ter, “let your fathers be!”’ 

“Tf I had done that,” said the man, “‘you had 
never been chaffering with me here in the market, 
nor your father the Earl watching with the end 
of his eye.” 

‘But come,” quoth the Earl’s daughter, “this 
is a very strange thing, that you would have me 
wed for a shoe of a horse, and it rusty.” 
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“In my thought,” quoth the man, “one thing 
is as good : 

“O, spare me that, ”” said the Earl’ s daughter, 

‘“‘and tell me why I should marry.” 

‘Listen and look,” said the man. 

Now the wind blew through the Poor Thing 
- like an infant crying, so that her heart was melted 
and her eyes were unsealed, and she was aware 
of the thing as it were a babe unmothered, and 
she took it to her arms, and it melted in her arms 
like the air. 

‘“‘Come,”’ said the man, “behold a vision of our 
children, the busy hearth, and the white heads. 
And let that suffice, for it is all God offers.” 

“T have no delight in it,”’ said she, but with 
that she sighed. 

“The ways of life are straight like the grooves 
of launching,” said the man, and he took her by 
the hand. 

“And what shall we do with the horseshoe?” 
quoth she. 

“T will give it to your father,” said the man; 
‘“‘and he can make a Kirk and a mill of it for me.” 

It came to pass in time that the Poor Thing 
was born, but memory of these matters slept 
within him, and he knew not that which he had 
done. But he was a part of the eldest son; re- 
joicing manfully to launch the boat into the surf, 
skilful to direct the helm, and a man of might 
where the ring closes and the blows are going. 
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XX 
THE SONG OF THE MORROW 


HE King of Duntrine had a daughter when 

he was old, and she was the fairest King’s 
daughter between two seas; her hair was like 
spun gold and her eyes like pools in a river; and 
the King gave her a castle upon the sea beach, 
with a terrace, and a court of the hewn stone, 
and four towers at the four corners. Here she 
dwelt and grew up, and had no care for the mor- 
row and no power upon the hour, after the man- 
ner of simple men. 

It befell that she walked one day by the beach 
of the sea, when it was autumn, and the wind 
blew from the place of rains; and upon the one 
hand of her the sea beat, and upon the other the 
dead leaves ran. This was the loneliest beach 
between two seas, and strange things had been 
done there in the ancient ages. Now the King’s 
daughter was aware of a crone that sat upon the 
beach. The sea foam ran to her feet, and 
the dead leaves swarmed about her back, and the 
rags blew about her face in the blowing of the 
wind. 
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‘‘Now,” said the King’s daughter, and she 
named a holy name, “this is the most unhappy 
old crone between two seas.” 

“Daughter of a King,” said the crone, “you 
dwell in a stone house, and your hair is like the 
gold, but what is your profit? Life is not long, 
nor lives strong; and you live after the way of 
simple men, and have no thought for the morrow 
and no power upon the hour.” 

“Thought for the morrow, that I have,”’ said 
the King’s daughter; ‘‘but power upon the hour, 
that have I not.”” And she mused with herself. 

Then the crone smote her lean hands one with- 
in the other, and laughed like a seagull. ‘“‘Home,”’ 
cried she, ‘“O daughter of a King, home to your 
stone house, for the longing is come upon you 
now, nor can you live any more after the manner 
of simple men. Home, and toil and suffer, till 
the gift come that will make you bare, and till 
the man come that will bring you care.” 

The King’s daughter made no more ado, but 
she turned about and went home to her house in 
silence. And when she was come into her cham- 
ber she called for her nurse. 

“Nurse,” said the King’s daughter, “thought 
is come upon me for the morrow, so that I can 
live no-more after the manner of simple men. 
Tell me what I must do that I may have power 
upon the hour.”’ 

Then the nurse moaned like a snow wind. 
“Alas!” said she, “that this thing should be; but 
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the thought is gone into your marrow, nor is 
there any cure against the thought. Be it so, 
then, even as you will; though power is less than 
weakness, power shall you have; and though the 
thought is colder than winter, yet shall you think 
it to an end.” 

So the King’s daughter sat in her vaulted 
chamber in the masoned house, and she thought 
upon the thought. Nine years she sat; and the 
sea beat upon the terrace, and the gulls cried 
about the turrets, and wind crooned in the chim- 
neys of the house. Nine years she came not 
abroad, nor tasted the clean air, neither saw God’s 
sky. Nine years she sat and looked neither to 
the right nor to the left, nor heard speech of any 
one, but thought upon the thought of the morrow. 
And her nurse fed her in silence, and she took 
of the food with her left hand and ate it without 
grace. 

Now when the nine years were out, it fell dusk 
in the autumn, and there came a sound in thewind 
like a sound of piping. At that the nurse lifted 
up her finger in the vaulted house. 

‘‘T hear a sound in the wind,”’ said she, “that 
is like the sound of piping.”’ 

“It is but a little sound,” said the King’s 
daughter, ‘“‘but yet is it sound enough for me.” 

So they went down in the dusk to the doors 
of the house, and along the beach of the sea. And 
the waves beat upon the one hand, and upon 
the other the dead leaves ran; and the clouds 
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raced in the sky, and the gulls flew widdershins. 
And when they came to that part of the beach 
where strange things had been done in the an- 
cient ages, lo, there was the crone, and she was 
dancing widdershins. 

“What makes you dance widdershins, old 
crone?”’ said the King’s daughter, “here upon 
the bleak beach between the waves and the dead 
leaves?” 

“T hear a sound in the wind that is like a sound 
of piping,” quoth she. “And it is for that that I 
dance widdershins. For the gift comes that will 
make you bare, and the man comes that must 
bring you care. But for me the morrow is come 
that I have thought upon, and the hour of my 
power.” | 

‘“‘How comes it, crone,”’ said the King’s daugh- 
ter, “that you waver like a rag, and pale like a 
dead leaf before my eyes?” 

“Because the morrow has come that I have 
thought upon, and the hour of my power,” said 
the crone, and she fell on the beach, and lo! she 
was but stalks of the sea tangle, and dust of the 
sea sand, and the sand lice hopped upon the place 
of her. 

“This is the strangest thing that befell between 
two seas,” said the King’s daughter of Duntrine. 

But the nurse broke out and moaned like an 
autumn gale. “I am weary of the wind,” quoth 
she, and she bewailed her day. 

The King’s daughter was aware of a man upon 
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the beach, he went hooded so that none might 
perceive his face; and a pipe was underneath his 
arm. The sound of his pipe was like singing 
wasps and like the wind that sings in windle- 
straw; and it took hold upon men’s ears like the 
crying of gulls. 

“Are you the comer?” quoth the King’s daugh- 
ter of Duntrine. 

“IT am the come,” said he, “‘and these are the 
pipes that a man may hear, and I have power 
upon the hour, and this is the song of the mor- 
row. And he piped the song of the morrow, 
and it was as long as years, and the nurse wept 
out aloud at the hearing of it. 

“This is true,” said the King’s daughter, “‘that 
you pipe the song of the morrow; but that ye 
have power upon the hour, how may I know 
that? Show me a marvel here upon the beach 
between the waves and the dead leaves.” 

And the man said ‘‘Upon whom?” 

““Here is my nurse,’ quoth the King’s daugh- 
ter. “She is weary of the wind. Show me a 
good marvel upon her.”’ 

And lo the nurse fell upon the beach as it were 
two handfuls of dead leaves, and the wind whirl- 
ed them widdershins, and the sand lice hopped 
between. 

“Tt is true,” said the King’s daughter of Dun- 
trine; ‘‘you are the comer, and you have power 
upon the hour. Come with me to my stone 
house.”’ 
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So they went by the sea margin, and the man 
piped the song of the morrow, and the leaves 
followed behind them as they went. Then they 
sat down together; and the sea beat on the ter- 
race, and the gulls cried about the towers, and 
the wind crooned in the chimneys of the house. 
Nine years they sat, and every year when it 
fell autumn, the man said, “This is the hour, and 
I have power in it,” and the daughter of the King 
said, ‘‘ Nay, but pipe me the song of the morrow.” 
And he piped it, and it was long like years. 

Now when the nine years were gone, the King’s 
daughter of Duntrine got her to her feet, like one 
that remembers; and she looked about her in the 
masoned house; and all her servants were gone; 
only the man that piped sat upon the terrace with 
the hand upon his face, and as he piped the leaves 
ran about the terrace and the sea beat along the 
wall. Then she cried to him with a great voice, 
“This is the hour, and let me see the power of 
it.” And with that the wind blew off the hand 
from the man’s face, and lo, there was ne man 
there, only the clothes and the hand and the 
pipes tumbled one upon another in a corner of 
the terrace, and the dead leaves ran over them. 

And the King’s daughter of Duntrine got her 
to that part of the beach where strange things 
had been done in the ancient ages, and there she 
sat herdown. The sea foam ran to her feet, and 
the dead leaves swarmed about her back, and 
the veil blew about her face in the blowing of 
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the wind. And when she lifted up her eyes, 
there was the daughter of a King come walking 
on the beach. Her hair was like the spun gold, 
and her eyes like pools in a river, and she had no 
thought for the morrow and no power upon the 
hour, after the manner of simple men. 
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I 
THE WAIF WOMAN 


This story, preserved among Mrs. Steven- 
son’s papers, and first printed in Scribner’s 
Magazine, December, 1914, is mentioned 
by Mr. Balfour in his life of Stevenson. 
Writing of the fables which Stevenson began 
before he had left England and ‘“‘attacked 
again, and from time to time added to their 
number” in 1893, Mr. Balfour says: ‘“The 
reference to Odin [Fable XVII] perhaps is 
due to his reading of the Sagas, which led 
him to attempt a tale in the same style, 
called ‘The Waif Woman.’” 


I 
THE WAIF WOMAN 


A CUE—FROM A SAGA 


HIS is a tale of Iceland, the isle of stories, 
and of a thing that befell in the year of the 
coming there of Christianity. 

In the spring of that year a ship sailed from 
the South Isles to traffic, and fell becalmed inside 
Snowfellness. The winds had speeded her; she 
was the first comer of the year; and the fishers 
drew alongside to hear the news of the south, 
and eager folk put out in boats to see the mer- 
chandise and make prices. From the doors of the 
hall on Frodis Water, the house folk saw the ship 
becalmed and the boats about her, coming and 
going; and the merchants from the ship could 
see the smoke go up and the men and women 
trooping to their meals in the hall. 

The goodman of that house was called Finn- 
ward Keelfarer, and his wife Aud the Light- 
Minded; and they had a son Eyolf, a likely boy, 
and a daughter Asdis, a slip of a maid. Finn- 
ward was well-to-do in his affairs, he kept open 
house and had good friends. But Aud his wife 
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was not so much considered: her mind was set 
on trifles, on bright clothing, and the admiration 
of men, and the envy of women; and it was 
thought she was not always so circumspect in 
her bearing as she might have been, but nothing 
to hurt. 

On the evening of the second day men came 
to the house from sea. They told of the mer- 
chandise in the ship, which was well enough and 
to be had at easy rates, and of a waif woman 
that sailed in her, no one could tell why, and had 
chests of clothes beyond comparison, fine col- 
oured stuffs, finely woven, the best that ever 
came into that island, and gewgaws for a queen. 
At the hearing of that Aud’s eyes began to glis- 
ten. She went early to bed; and the day was 
not yet red before she was on the beach, had a 
boat launched, and was pulling to the ship. By 
the way she looked closely at all boats, but there 
was no woman in any; and at that she was bet- 
ter pleased, for she had no fear of the men. 

When they came to the ship, boats were there 
already, and the merchants and the shore folk 
sat and jested and chaffered in the stern. But 
in the fore part of the ship, the woman sat alone, 
and looked before her sourly at the sea. They 
called her Thorgunna. She was as tall as a man 
and high in flesh, a buxom wife to look at. Her 
hair was of the dark red, time had not changed 
it. Her face was dark, the cheeks full, and the 
brow smooth. Some of the merchants told that 
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she was sixty years of age and others laughed and 
said she was but forty; but they spoke of her 
in whispers, for they seemed to think that she 
was ill to deal with and not more than ordinary 
canny. 

Aud went to where she sat and made her wel- 
come to Iceland. Thorgunna did the honours of 
the ship. So for a while they carried it on, 
praising and watching each other, in the way of 
women. But Aud was a little vessel to contain 
a great longing, and presently the cry of her heart 
came out of her. 

“The folk say,” says she, ‘you have the finest 
women’s things that ever came to Iceland?’’ and 
as she spoke her eyes grew big. 

“It would be strange if I had not,” quoth 
Thorgunna. “Queens have no finer.” 

So Aud begged that she might see them. 

Thorgunna looked on her askance. ‘Truly,’ 
said she, “the things are for no use but to be 
shown.” So she fetched a chest and opened it. 
Here was a cloak of the rare scarlet laid upon 
with silver, beautiful beyond belief; hard by was 
a silver brooch of basket-work that was wrought 
as fine as any shell and was as broad as the face 
of the full moon; and Aud saw the clothes lying 
folded in the chest, of all the colours of the day 
and fire, and precious gems; and her heart burned 
with envy. So, because she had so huge a mind 
to buy, she began to make light of the merchan- 
dise. ‘‘They are good enough things,” says she, 
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“though I have better in my chest at home. It 
is a good enough cloak, and I am in need of a 
new cloak.’ At that she fingered the scarlet, 
and the touch of the fine stuff went to her mind 
like singing. ‘‘Come,” says she, “if it were only 
for your civility in showing it, what will you 
have for your cloak?” 

‘“Woman,” said Thorgunna, “I am no mer- 
chant.’ And she closed the chest and locked it, 
like one angry. 

Then Aud fell to protesting and caressing her. 
That was Aud’s practice; for she thought if she 
hugged and kissed a person none could say her 
nay. Next she went to flattery, said she knew 
the things were too noble for the like of her— 
they were made for a stately, beautiful woman 
like Thorgunna; and at that she kissed her again, 
and Thorgunna seemed a little pleased. And 
now Aud pled poverty and begged for the cloak 
in a gift; and now she vaunted the wealth of her 
goodman and offered ounces and ounces of fine 
silver, the price of three men’s lives. Thorgunna 
smiled, but it was a grim smile, and still she 
shook her head. At last Aud wrought herself 
into extremity and wept. 

“T would give my soul for it,” she cried. 

“Fool!’’ said Thorgunna. ‘‘But there have 
been fools before you!”’ And a little after, she 
said this: “Let us be done with beseeching. The 
things are mine. I was a fool to show you them; 
but where is their use, unless we show them? 
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Mine they are and mine they shall be till I die. 
I have paid for them dear enough,” said she. 

Aud saw it was of no avail; so she dried her 
tears, and asked Thorgunna about her voyage, 
and made believe to listen while she plotted in her 
little mind. ‘Thorgunna,” she asked presently, 
“do you count kin with any folk in Iceland?” 

“T count kin with none,”’ replied Thorgunna. 
“My kin is of the greatest, but I have not been 
always lucky, so I say the less.” 

“So that you have no house to pass the time 
in till the ship return?” cries Aud. “ Dear Thor- 
gunna, you must come and live with us. My 
goodman is rich, his hand and his house are open, 
and I will cherish you like a daughter.”’ 

At that. Thorgunna smiled on the one side; but 
her soul laughed within her at the woman’s 
shallowness. “I will pay her for that word 
daughter,” she thought, and she smiled again. 

“T will live with you gladly,” says she, “for 
your house has a good name, and I have seen the 
smoke of your kitchen from the ship. But one 
thing you shall understand. I make no presents, 
I give nothing where I go—not a rag and not an 
ounce. Where I stay, I work for my upkeep; 
and as I am strong as a man and hardy as an ox, 
they that have had the keeping of me were the 
better pleased.”’ 

It was a hard job for Aud to keep her counte- 
nance, for she was like to have wept. And yet 
she felt it would be unseemly to eat her invita- 
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tion; and like a shallow woman and one that had 
always led her husband by the nose, she told her- 
self she would find some means to cajole Thor- 
gunna and come by her purpose after all. So 
she put a good face on the thing, had Thorgunna 
into the boat, her and her two great chests, and 
brought her home with her to the hall by the 
beach. 

All the way in she made much of the wife; 
and when they were arrived gave her a locked 
bed-place in the hall, where was a bed, a table, 
and a stool, and space for the two chests. 

‘This shall be yours while you stay here,” said 
Aud. And she attended on her guest. 

Now Thorgunna opened the second chest and 
took out her bedding—sheets of English linen, 
the like of it never seen, a cover of quilted silk, 
and curtains of purple wrought with silver. At 
the sight of these Aud was like one distracted, 
greed blinded her mind; the cry rose strong in 
her throat, it must out. 

“What will you sell your bedding for?” she 
cried, and her cheeks were hot. 

Thorgunna looked upon her with a dusky 
countenance. “Truly you are a courteous host- 
ess,’ said she, “but I will not sleep on straw for 
your amusement.” 

At that Aud’s two ears grew hot as her cheeks; 
and she took Thorgunna at her word, and left 
her from that time in peace. 

The woman was as good as her spoken word. 
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Inside the house and out she wrought like three, 
and all that she put her hand to was well done. 
When she milked, the cows yielded beyond cus- 
tom; when she made hay, it was always dry 
weather; when she took her turn at the cooking, 
the folk licked their spoons. Her manners when 
she pleased were outside imitation, like one that 
had sat with kings in their high buildings. It 
seemed she was pious too, and the day never 
passed but she was in the church there praying. 
The rest was not so well. She was of few words, 
and never one about her kin and fortunes. 
Gloom sat on her brow, and she was ill to cross. 
Behind her back they gave her the name of the 
Waif Woman or the Wind Wife; to her face it 
must always be Thorgunna. And if any of the 
young men called her mother, she would speak no 
more that day, but sit apart in the hall and mut- 
ter with her lips. 

“This is a queer piece of goods that we have 
gotten,” says Finnward Keelfarer, “I wish we 
getnoharmbyher! But the goodwife’s pleasure 
must be done,” said he, which was his common 
word. 

When she was at work, Thorgunna wore the 
rudest of plain clothes, though ever clean as a 
cat; but at night in the hall she was more dainty, 
for she loved to be admired. No doubt she made 
herself look well, and many thought she was a 
comely woman still, and to those she was always 
favourable and full of pleasant speech. But the 
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more that some pleased her, it was thought by 
good judges that they pleased Aud the less. 

When midsummer was passed, a company of 
young men upon a journey came to the house by 
Frodis Water. That was always a great day 
for Aud, when there were gallants at table; and 
what made this day the greater, Alf of the Fells 
was in the company, and she thought Alf fancied 
her. To be sure Aud wore her best. But when 
Thorgunna came from the bed-place, she was 
arrayed like any queen and the broad brooch 
was in her bosom. All night in the hall these 
women strove with each other; and the little 
maid, Asdis, looked on, and was ashamed and 
knew not why. But Thorgunna pleased beyond 
all; she told of strange things that had befallen 
in the world; when she pleased, she had the cue 
to laughter; she sang, and her voice was full and 
her songs new in that island; and whenever she 
turned, the eyes shone in her face and the brooch 
glittered at her bosom. So that the young men 
forgot the word of the merchants as to the 
woman’s age, and their looks followed her all 
night. 

Aud was sick with envy. Sleep fled her; her 
husband slept, but she sat upright beside him 
in the bed, and gnawed her fingers. Now she 
began to hate Thorgunna, and the glittering of 
the great brooch stood before her in the dark. 
“Sure,” she thought, “‘it must be the glamour of 
that brooch! She is not so fair as I; she is as 
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old as the dead in the hillside; and as for her wit 
and her songs, it is little I think of them!” Up 
she got at that, took a light from the embers, and 
came to her guest’s bed-place. The door was 
locked, but Aud had a master-key and could go 
in. Inside, the chests were open, and in the top 
of one the light of her taper shone upon the glit- 
tering of the brooch. As a dog snatches food 
she snatched it, and turned to the bed. Thor- 
gunna lay on her side; it was to be thought she 
slept, but she talked the while to herself, and 
her lips moved. It seemed her years returned 
to her in slumber, for her face was grey and her 
brow knotted; and the open eyes of her stared in 
the eyes of Aud. The heart of the foolish woman 
died in her bosom; but her greed was the stronger 
and she fled with that which she had stolen. 
When she was back in bed, the word of Thor- 
gunna came to her mind, that these things were 
for no use but to be shown. Here she had the 
brooch and the shame of it, and might not wear 
it. So all night she quaked with the fear of dis- 
covery, and wept tears of rage that she should 
have sinned in vain. Day came, and Aud must 
rise; but she went about the house like a crazy 
woman. She saw the eyes of Asdis rest on her 
strangely, and at that she beat the maid. She 
scolded the house folk, and, by her way of it, 
nothing was done aright. First she was loving 
to her husband and made much of him, thinking 
to be on his good side when trouble came. Then 
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she took a better way, picked a feud with him, 
and railed on the poor man till his ears rang, so 
that he might be in the wrong beforehand. The 
brooch she hid without, in the side of a hayrick. 

All this while Thorgunna lay in the bed-place, 
which was not her way, for by custom she was 
early astir. At last she came forth, and there 
was that in her face that made all the house look 
one at the other and the heart of Aud to be 
straitened. Never a word the guest spoke, not 
a bite she swallowed, and they saw the strong 
shudderings take and shake her in her place. 
Yet a little, and still without speech, back she 
went into her bed-place, and the door was shut. 

“That is a sick wife,’ said Finnward. ‘Her 
weird has come on her.” 

And at that the heart of Aud was lifted up with 
hope. 

All day Thorgunna lay on her bed, and the 
next day sent for Finnward. 

““Finnward Keelfarer,”’ said she, “‘my trouble is 
come upon me, and I am at the end of my days.” 

He made the customary talk. 

“T have had my good things; now my hour is 
come; and let suffice,” quoth she. “I did not 
send for you to hear your prating.” 

Finnward knew not what to answer, for he saw 
her soul was dark. 

“T sent for you on needful matters,” she began 
again. “TI die here—I!—in this black house, in 
a bleak island, far from all decency and proper 
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ways of men; and now my treasure must be left. 
Small pleasure have I had of it, and leave it with 
the less!” cried she. | 

‘Good woman, as the saying is, needs must,”’ 
says Finnward, for he was nettled with that 
speech. 

“For that I called you,’ quoth Thorgunna. 
“In these two chests are much wealth and things 
greatly to be desired. I wish my body to be laid 
in Skalaholt in the new church, where I trust to 
hear the mass-priests singing over my head so 
long as time endures. To that church I will you 
to give what is sufficient, leaving your conscience 
judge it. My scarlet cloak with the silver, I will 
to that poor fool your wife. She longed for it so 
bitterly, I may not even now deny her. Give 
her the brooch as well. I warn you of her; I was 
such as she, only wiser; I warn you, the ground 
she stands upon is water, and whoso trusts her 
leans on rottenness. I hate her and I pity her. 
When she comes to lie where I lie——’”’ There 
she broke off. ‘The rest of my goods I leave to 
your black-eyed maid, young Asdis, for her slim 
body and clean mind. Only the things of my 
bed, you shall see burned.”’ 

“It is well,” said Finnward. 

“Tt may be well,’’ quoth she, “if you obey. 
My life has been a wonder to all and a fear to 
many. While I lived none thwarted me and pros- 
pered. See to it that none thwart me after I 
am dead. It stands upon your safety.” 
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“Tt stands upon my honour,” quoth Finn- 
ward, ‘“‘and I have the name of an honourable 
man.” 

“You have the name of a weak one,” says 
Thorgunna. ‘Look to it, look to it, Finnward. 
Your house shall rue it else.” 

“The rooftree of my house is my word,” said 
Finnward. 

‘And that is a true saying,” says the woman. 
“See to it, then. The speech of Thorgunna is 
ended.” 

With that she turned her face against the wall 
and Finnward left her. 

The same night, in the small hours of the clock, 
Thorgunna passed. It was a wild night for sum- 
mer, and the wind sang about the eaves and 
clouds covered the moon, when the dark woman 
wended. From that day to this no man has 
learned her story or her people’s name; but. be 
sure the one was stormy and the other great. She 
had come to that isle, a waif woman, on a ship; 
thence she flitted, and no more remained of her 
but her heavy chests and her big body. 

In the morning the house women streaked and 
dressed the corpse. Then came Finnward, and 
carried the sheets and curtains from the house, 
and caused build a fire upon the sands. But 
Aud had an eye on her man’s doings. 

“And what is this that you are at?”’ said she. 

So he told her. 

“Burn the good sheets!” she cried. ‘“‘And 
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where would I be with my two hands? No, 
troth,” said Aud, “not so long as your wife is 
above ground!” 

“ Goodwife,” said Finnward, ‘this is beyond 
your province. Here is my word pledged and 
the woman dead I pledged it to. So much the 
more am I bound. Let me be doing as I must, 
goodwife.”’ 

“Tilly-valley!”’ says she, “and a fiddlestick’s 
end, goodman! You may know well about fish- 
ing and be good at shearing sheep, for what I 
know; but you are little of a judge of damask 
sheets. And the best word I can say is just this,”’ 
she says, laying hold of one end of the goods, 
‘that if ye are made up to burn the plenishing, 
you must burn your wife along with it.”’ 

“T trust it will not go so hard,” says Finnward, 
‘“‘and I beg you not to speak so loud and let the 
house folk hear you.” 

“Let them speak low that are ashamed!” cries 
Aud. “I speak only in reason.” 

“You are to consider that the woman died in 
my house,” says Finnward, “and this was her 
last behest. In truth, goodwife, if I were to 
fail, it is a thing that would stick long in my 
throat, and would give us an ill name with the 
neighbours.” 

‘And you are to consider,’’ says she, “that I 
am your true wife and worth all the witches ever 
burnt, and loving her old husband’’—here she 
put her arms about his neck. “‘And you are to 
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consider that what you wish to do is to destroy 
fine stuff, such as we have no means of replacing; 
and that she bade you do it singly to spite me, 
for I sought to buy this bedding from her while 
she was alive at her own price; and that she hated 
me because I was young and handsome.” 

“That is a true word that she hated you, for 
she said so herself before she wended,’’ says 
Finnward. 

“So that here is an old fagot that hated me, 
and she dead as a bucket,” says Aud; “‘and here 
is a young wife that loves you dear, and is alive 
forby”’—and at that she kissed him—‘and the 
point is, which are you to do the will of)” 

The man’s weakness caught him hard, and he 
faltered. “I fear some hurt will come of it,” 
said he. 

There she cut in, and bade the lads tread out 
the fire, and the lasses roll the bed-stuff up and 
carry it within. 

“My dear,’ says he, “my honour—this is 
against my honour.”’ : 

But she took his arm under hers, and caressed 
his hand, and kissed his knuckles, and led him 
down the bay. ‘‘Bubble-bubble-bubble!”’ says 
she, imitating him like a baby, though she was 
none so young. “Bubble-bubble, and a silly old 
man! We must bury the troll wife, and here is 
trouble enough, and a vengeance! Horses will 
sweat for it before she comes to Skalaholt; ’tis 
my belief she was a man in a woman’s habit. 
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And so now, have done, goodman, and let us 
get her waked and buried, which is more than 
she deserves, or her old duds are like to pay for. 
And when that is ended, we can consult upon the 
rest.” 

So Finnward was but too well pleased to put 
it off. 

The next day they set forth early for Skalaholt 
across the heaths. It was heavy weather, and 
grey overhead; the horses sweated and neighed, 
and the men went silent, for it was nowhere in 
their minds that the dead wife was canny. Only 
Aud talked by the way, like a silly sea-gull piping 
on a cliff, and the rest held their peace. The sun 
went down before they were across Whitewater; 
and the black night fell on them this side of 
Netherness. At Netherness they beat upon the 
door. The goodman was not abed nor any of 
his folk, but sat in the hall talking; and to them 
Finnward made clear his business. 

*“T will never deny you a roof,” said the good- 
man of Netherness. ‘But I have no food ready, 
and if you cannot be doing without meat, you 
must e’en fare farther.”’ 

They laid the body in a shed, made fast their 
horses, and came into the house, and the door 
was closed again. So there they sat about the 
lights, and there was little said for they were 
none so well pleased with their reception. Pres- 
ently, in the place where the food was kept, be- 
gan a clattering of dishes; and it fell to a bond- 
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man of the house to go and see what made the 
clatter. He was no sooner gone than he was 
back again; and told it was a big, buxom woman, 
high in flesh and naked as she was born, setting 
meats upon a dresser. Finnward grew pale as 
the dawn; he got to his feet, and the rest rose 
with him, and all the party of the funeral came 
to the buttery-door. And the dead Thorgunna 
took no heed of their coming, but went on setting 
forth meats, and seemed to talk with herself as 
she did so; and she was naked to the buff. 

Great fear fell upon them; the marrow of their 
back grew cold. Not one word they spoke, 
neither good nor bad; but back into the hall, 
and down upon their bended knees, and to their - 
prayers. 

“Now, in the name of God, what ails you?” 
cried the goodman of Netherness. 

And when they had told him, shame fell upon 
him for his churlishness. 

“The dead wife reproves me,” said the honest 
man. ’ 

And he blessed himself and his house, and 
caused spread the tables, and they all ate of the 
meats that the dead wife laid out. 

This was the first walking of Thorgunna, and 
it is thought by good judges it would have been 
the last as well, if men had been more wise. 

The next day they came to Skalaholt, and 
there was the body buried, and the next after 
they set out for home. Finnward’s heart was 
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heavy, and his mind divided. He feared the 
dead wife and the living; he feared dishonour and 
he feared dispeace; and his will was like a sea- 
guilin the wind. Now he cleared his throat and 
made as if to speak; and at that Aud cocked her 
eye and looked at the goodman, mocking, and 
his voice died unborn. At the last, shame gave 
him courage. 

“Aud,” said he, “yon was a most uncanny 
thing at Netherness.”’ 

“No doubt,” said Aud. 

“IT have never had it in my mind,” said he, 
“that yon woman was the thing she should 
be.” 

“TI daresay not,’ said Aud. “I never thought 
so either.”’ 

“It stands beyond question she was more than 
canny,” says Finnward, shaking his head. ‘‘No 
manner of doubt but what she was ancient of 
mind.” 

‘She was getting pretty old in body, too,” says 
Aud. 

‘“‘Wife,” says he, “‘it comes in upon me strong- 
ly this is no kind of woman to disobey; above all, 
being dead and her walking. I think, wife, we 
must even do as she commanded.”’ 

‘““Now what is ever your word?”’ says she, rid- 
ing up close and setting her hand upon his shoul- 
der. ‘‘‘The goodwife’s pleasure must be done’; 
is not that my Finnward?” 

“The good God knows I grudge you nothing,”’ 
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cried Finnward. ‘‘But my blood runs cold upon 
this business. Worse will come of it!’’ he cried, 
‘worse will flow from it!” 

‘“‘What is this todo?” cries Aud. ‘Here is an 
old brimstone hag that should have been stoned 
with stones, and hated me besides. Vainly she 
tried to frighten me when she was living; shall 
she frighten me now when she is dead and rotten? 
I trow not. Think shame to your beard, good- 
man! Are these a man’s shoes I see you shaking 
in, when your wife rides by your bridle-hand, as 
bold as nails?”’ 

“Ay, ay,” quoth Finnward. “But there goes 
a byeword in the country: Little wit, little fear.”’ 

At this Aud began to be concerned, for he was 
usually easier to lead. So now she tried the 
other method on the man. 

“Is that your word?” cried she. ‘I kiss the 
hands of ye! If I have not wit enough, I can 
rid you of my company. Wit is it he seeks?” 
she cried. ‘The old broomstick that we buried 
yesterday had wit for you.” 

So she rode on ahead and looked not the road 
that he was on. 

Poor Finnward followed on his horse, but the 
light of the day was gone out, for his wife was 
like his life to him. He went six miles and was 
true to his heart; but the seventh was not half 
through when he rode up to her. 

“Is it to be the goodwife’s pleasure?” she 
asked. 
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“Aud, you shall have your way,” says he; 
“God grant there come no ill of it!” 

So she made much of him, and his heart was 
comforted. 

When they came to the house, Aud had the 
two chests to her own bed-place, and gloated all 
night on what she found. Finnward looked on, 
and trouble darkened his mind. 

“Wife,” says he at last, “you will not forget 
these things belong to Asdis>”’ 

At that she barked upon him like a dog. 

“Am I a thief?” she cried. “The brat shall 
have them in her turn when she grows up. Would 
you have me give her them now to turn her minx’s 
head with?” 

So the weak man went his way out of the house 
in sorrow and fell to his affairs. Those that 
wrought with him that day observed that now 
he would labour and toil like a man furious, 
and now would sit and stare like one stupid; 
for in truth he judged the business would end 
ill. 

For a while there was no more done and no 
more said. Aud cherished her treasures by her- 
self, and none was the wiser except Finnward. 
Only the cloak she sometimes wore, for that was 
hers by the will of the dead wife; but the others 
she let lie, because she knew she had them foully, 
and she feared Finnward somewhat and Thor- 
gunna much. 

At last husband and wife were bound to bed 
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one night, and he was the first stripped and got 
in. 
‘“What sheets are these?’’ he screamed, as his 
legs touched them, for these were smooth as 
water, but the sheets of Iceland were like sacking. 

‘“‘Clean sheets, I suppose,”’ says Aud, but her 
hand quavered as she wound her hair. 

‘““Woman!” cried Finnward, “‘these are the 
bed-sheets of Thorgunna—these are the sheets 
she died in! do not lie to me!” 

At that Aud turnedand lookedat him. “Well?” 
says she, ‘‘they have been washed.” 

Finnward lay down again in the bed between 
Thorgunna’s sheets, and groaned; never a word 
more he said, for now he knew he was a coward 
and a man dishonoured. Presently his wife 
came beside him, and they lay still, but neither 
slept. 

It might be twelve in the night when Aud felt 
Finnward shudder so strong that the bed shook. 

“What ails you?” said she. 

“IT know not,” he said. ‘‘It is a chill like the 
chill of death. My soul is sick with it.” His 
voice felllow. “It was so Thorgunna sickened,” 
said he. And he arose and walked in the hall in 
the dark till it came morning. 

Karly in the morning he went forth to the sea- 
fishing with four lads. Aud was troubled at 
heart and watched him from the door, and even 
as he went down the beach she saw him shaken 
with Thorgunna’s shudder. It was a rough day, 
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the sea was wild, the boat laboured exceedingly, 
and it may be that Finnward’s mind was troubled 
with his sickness. Certain it is that they struck, 
and their boat was burst, upon a skerry under 
Snowfellness. The four lads were spilled into 
the sea, and the sea broke and buried them, but 
Finnward was cast upon the skerry, and clam- 
bered up, and sat there all day long: God knows 
his thoughts. The sun was halfway down, when 
a shepherd went by on the cliffs about his busi- 
ness, and spied a man in the midst of the breach 
of the loud seas, upon a pinnacle of reef. He 
hailed him, and the man turned and hailed again. 
There was in that cove so great a clashing of the 
seas and so shrill a cry of sea-fowl that the herd 
might hear the voice and not the words. But 
the name Thorgunna came to him, and he saw 
the face of Finnward Keelfarer like the face of 
an old man. Lively ran the herd to Finnward’s 
house; and when his tale was told there, Eyolf 
the boy was lively to out a boat and hasten to 
his father’s aid. By the strength of hands they 
drove the keel against the seas, and with skill 
and courage Eyolf won upon the skerry and 
climbed up. There sat his father dead; and this 
was the first vengeance of Thorgunna against 
broken faith. 

It was a sore job to get the corpse on board, 
and asorer yet to bring it home before the rolling 
seas. But the lad Eyolf was a lad of promise, 
and the lads that pulled for him were sturdy men. 
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So the break-faith’s body was got home, and 
waked, and buried on the hill. Aud was a good 
widow and wept much, for she liked Finnward 
well enough. Yet a bird sang in her ears that 
now she might marry a young man. Little fear 
that she might have her choice of them, she 
thought, with all Thorgunna’s fine things; and 
her heart was cheered. 

Now, when the corpse was laid in the hill, 
Asdis came where Aud sat solitary in hall, and 
stood by her a while without speech. 

“Well, child?” says Aud; and again “Well?” 
and then ‘Keep us holy, if you have anything 
to say, out with it!”’ 

So the maid came so much nearer. ‘‘ Mother,” 
says she, “I wish you would not wear these 
things that were Thorgunna’s.”’ | 

“Aha,” cries Aud. ‘This is whatit is? You 
begin early, brat! And who has been poison- 
ing your mind? Your fool of a father, I suppose.”’ 
And then she stopped and went all scarlet. ““Who 
told you they were yours?” she asked again, 
taking it all the higher for her stumble. ‘When 
you are grown, then you shall-have your share, 
and not a day before. These things are not for 
babies.”’ 

The child looked at her and was amazed. “I 
do not wish them,” she said. “I wish they might 
be burned.” 

‘‘Upon my word, what next>” cried Aud. 
‘“‘And why should they be burned?’’ 
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““T know my father tried to burn these things,” 
said Asdis, “and he named Thorgunna’s name 
upon the skerry ere he died. And, O mother, I 
doubt they have brought ill luck.” 

But the more Aud was terrified, the more she 
would make light of it. 

Then the girl put her hand upon her mother’s. 
“T fear they are ill come by,” said she. 

The blood sprang in Aud’s face. ‘‘And who 
made you a judge upon your mother that bore 
you?”’ cried she. 

““Kinswoman,”’ said Asdis, looking down, “I 
saw you with the brooch.” 

“What do you mean? When? Where did 
you see me?”’ cried the mother. 

“Here in the hall,” said Asdis, looking on the 
floor, “the night you stole it.” 

At that Aud let out a cry. Then she heaved 
up her hand to strike the child. ‘You little 
spy!” she cried. Then she covered her face, and 
wept, and rocked herself. “What can you 
know?” she cried. “How can you understand, 
that are a baby, not so long weaned? He could 
—your father could, the dear good man, dead 
and gone! He could understand and pity, he 
was good tome. Now he has left me alone with 
heartless children! Asdis,”’ she cried, “have you 
no nature in your blood? You do not know what 
I have done and suffered for them. I have done 
—oh, and I could have done anything! And 
there is your father dead. And after all, you ask 
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me not to use them? No woman in Iceland has 
the like. And you wish me to destroy them? 
Not if the dead should rise!’’ she cried. ‘‘No, 
no,” and she stopped her ears, “not if the dead 
should rise, and let that end it!”’ 

So she ran into her bed-place, and clapped to 
the door, and left the child amazed. 

But for all Aud spoke with so much passion. 
it was noticed that for long she left the things 
unused. Only she would be locked some while 
daily in the bed-place, where she pored on them 
and secretly wore them for her pleasure. 

Now winter was at hand; the days grew short 
and the nights long; and under the golden face 
of the morning the isle would stand silver with 
frost. Word came from Holyfell to Frodis Water 
of a company of young men upon a journey; that 
night they supped at Holyfell, the next it would 
be at Frodis Water; and Alf of the Fells was there 
and Thongbrand Ketilson, and Hall the Fair. 
Aud went early to her bed-place, and there she 
pored upon these fineries till her heart was melted 
with self-love. There was a kirtle of a mingled 
colour, and the blue shot into the green, and the 
green lightened from the blue, as the colours play 
in the ocean between deeps and shallows: she 
thought she could endure to live no longer and 
not wear it. There was a bracelet of an ell long, 
wrought like a serpent and with fiery jewels for 
the eyes; she saw it shine on her white arm and 
her head grew dizzy with desire. ‘‘Ah!’’ she 
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thought, “never were fine lendings better met 
with a fair wearer.” And she closed her eyelids, 
and she thought she saw herself among the com- 
pany and the men’s eyes go after her admiring. 
With that she considered that she must soon 
marry one of them and wondered which; and 
she thought Alf was perhaps the best, or Hall the 
Fair, but was not certain; and then she remem- 
bered Finnward Keelfarer in his cairn upon the 
hill, and was concerned. ‘‘ Well, he was a good 
husband to me,” she thought, “and I was a good: 
wife to him. But that is an old song now.” So 
she turned again to handling the stuffs and jewels. 
At last she got to bed in the smooth sheets, and 
lay, and fancied how she would look, and ad- 
mired herself, and saw others admire her, and 
told herself stories, till her heart grew warm and 
she chuckled to herself between the sheets. So 
she shook a while with laughter; and then the 
mirth abated but not the shaking; and a grue 
took hold upon her flesh, and the cold of the 
grave upon her belly, and the terror of death up- 
on her soul. With that a voice was in her ear: 
‘“‘It was so Thorgunna sickened.” Thrice in the 
night the chill and the terror took her, and thrice 
it passed away; and when she rose on the mor- 
row, death had breathed upon her countenance. 

She saw the house folk and her children gaze 
upon her; well she knew why! She knew her 
day was come, and the last of her days, and her 
last hour was at her back; and it was so in her 
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soul that she scarce minded. All was lost, all 
was past mending, she would carry on until she 
fell. So she went as usual, and hurried the feast 
for the young men, and railed upon her house 
folk, but her feet stumbled, and her voice was 
strange in her own ears, and the eyes of the folk 
fled before her. At times, too, the chill took her 
and the fear along with it; and she must sit down, 
and the teeth beat together in her head, and the 
stool tottered on the floor. At these times, she 
thought she was passing, and the voice of Thor- 
gunna sounded in her ear: ‘“‘ The things are for no 
use but to be shown,” it said. ‘‘Aud, Aud, have 
you shown them once? No, not once!” And 
at the sting of the thought her courage and 
strength would revive, and she would rise again 
and move about her business. 

Now the hour drew near, and Aud went to her 
bed-place, and did on the bravest of her finery, 
and came forth to greet her guests. Was never 
woman in Iceland robed as she was. The words 
of greeting were yet between her lips, when the 
shuddering fell upon her strong as labour, and 
a horror as deep as hell. Her face was changed 
amidst her finery, and the faces of her guests 
were changed as they beheld her: fear puckered 
their brows, fear drew back their feet; and she 
took her doom from the looks of them, and fled 
to her bed-place. There she flung herself on the 
wife’s coverlet, and turned her face against the 
wall. 
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That was the end of all the words of Aud; and 
in the small hours on the clock her spirit wended. 
Asdis had come to and fro, seeing if she might 
help, where was no help possible of man or 
woman. It was light in the bed-place when the 
maid returned, for a taper stood upon a chest. 
There lay Aud in her fine clothes, and there by 
her side on the bed the big dead wife Thorgunna 
squatted on her hams. No sound was heard, but 
it seemed by the movement of her mouth as if 
Thorgunna sang, and she waved her arms as if 
to singing. 

““God be good to us!”’ cried Asdis, “‘she is 
dead.”’ 

“Dead,” said the dead wife. 

“Is the weird passed?” cried Asdis. 

“When the sin is done the weird is dreed,”’ 
said Thorgunna, and with that she was not. 

But the next day Eyolf and Asdis caused build 
a fire on the shore betwixt tide-marks. There 
they burned the bedclothes, and the clothes, and 
the jewels, and the very boards of the waif 
woman’s chests; and when the tide returned it 
washed away their ashes. So the weird of Thor- 
gunna was lifted from the house on Frodis Water. 
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Y the Hawaiian tongue, the slope of these 
steep islands is parcelled out in zones. 
Hither the multiplicity of names has perplexed 
the lexicographers or I have not been wholly 
blessed in my researches. Yet a system indis- 
tinctly appears. As we mount from the sea- 
board, we pass by the region of Ilima, named for 
a flowering shrub, and the region of Apaa, named 
for a wind, to Ma’u, flowing mist. This has a 
secondary name, the Au, as Wao-Kanaka, “‘the 
place of men,” by exclusion, man not dwelling 
higher. The next, accordingly, is called the 
Waokua, region of gods and goblins; other names, 
some apparently involving thoughts of solitude 
and danger, follow till the top is reached. The 
mount in itself might be a god or the seat of a 
god; it might be a volcano, the home of the dread 
Pele; a god “‘grew in the mountain ferns,” “a 
little brown bird like a man”’ was worshipped as 
the genius of Waislea; and into desert places few 
would venture, but such as were adroit to snare 
the whispering spirits of the dead. The Ohia had 
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besides a terror of its own, and the shadow of 
the tree was called ‘‘the shade of death.” To- 
day, on the Waokua, or the Waomaukele, the 
gods have perhaps fled; the descendants of Van- 
couver’s cattle fill them with less questionable 
terrors. , 

As we mounted the glacis of the island, the 
horses clattering on the lava, we saw far above 
us the curtain of the rain exclude the view. The 
sky was clear, the sun strong overhead; around 
us, a thin growth of bushes and creepers glit- 
tered green in their black setting, like plants 
upon a ruinous pavement; all else was lava— 
wastes of lava, some of them enclosed (it seemed 
in wantonness) with dry stone walls. But the 
bushes, when the rain descends often enough 
from its residential altitudes, flourish extremely ; 
and cattle and asses, walking on these resonant 
slates, collect rich food. Here and there, a prick- 
ly pear came to the bigness of a standard tree 
and made a space of shade; under one I saw a 
donkey, under another no less than three, cows 
huddled from the sun. Thus we had before our 
eyes the rationale of two of the native distinc- 
tions, traversed the zone of flowering shrubs, and 
saw above us the mist hang perennial in Ma’u. 

As we continued to draw nearer to the rain, 
trees began to be mingled with the shrubs; and 
we came at last to where a house stood in an 
orchard of papaias, with their palm-like growth 
and collar of green gourds. In an outhouse stood 
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the water barrel, that necessity of Kona life. 
For all the water comes from heaven and must 
be caught and stored; and the name of Hookena 
itself may very well imply a cistern, and a cup 
of water for the traveller along the coast. The 
house belonged to Nahinn, but was in occupation 
by an American, who makes butter there (if I 
understood) without success. The butterman 
was gone, to more, perhaps on fresh, expedients, 
his house was closed, and I was able to observe 
his three chambers only through the windows. 
In the first were milk pans and remains of break- 
fast, in the second a bed, in the third a scanty 
wardrobe hung from pegs, and two pirated novels 
lay upon the floor. One was reverse and could 
not be identified, the name of the other I made 
out. It was Little Loo. Happy Clark Russell, 
making life pleasant for the exile in his garden 
of papias, high over sea, upon the forest edge, 
and where the breeze comes freely. 

‘A little way beyond, we plunged into the for- 
est. It grew at first very spare and park-like, 
the trees of a pale verdure, not healthy, the par- 
asites often dead. Underfoot the ground was 
still as a rockway of fractured lava; but now the 
interstices were filled with soil. Coffee bushes 
lined the path thick with green beans. A sedge- 
like grass (buffalo grass?) grew everywhere, and 
the horses munched it by the way with relish. 
Candlenut (Kukin) trees with their white foliage 
stood in groves. Breadfruits were here and 
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there, but never well to do; Hawaii is no true 
mother for the breadfruit; mangoes, on the other 
hand, attained a splendid bigness; many of them 
discoloured on one side with purplish hue, which 
struck the note of autumn. The same note was 
repeated by a certain aérial creeper, which drops 
(you might suppose) from heaven like the wreck 
of an old kite, and roosts on tree tops with a pen- 
dent raffle of air roots, the whole of a colour like 
a wintry beech’s. They are clannish plants, five 
or six may be quartered on a single tree, thirty - 
or forty on a grove; the wood dies under them to 
skeletons; and they swing there like things hung 
out from washing, over the death they have pro- 
voked. A bird or two whistled prettily. 

We had now turned southward towards Ka’u 
following a shapeless bridle-path which is the 
highroad of Hawaii. The sea was on one hand; 
our way was across—the woods we threaded did 
but cling upon the vast declivity of the island 
front. For long, as we still skirted the margin of 
the forest, we kept an open view of the whole fall- 
ing seaboard, the white edge of surf now ‘sound- 
less to our ears, and the high blue sea marbled by 
tide rips and showing under the clouds of an 
opalescent milky white. I recalled the richness 
of the native tongue in words for different ap- 
pearances of sea, and was pleased to think that 
by that panorama of changing ocean, my mind 
was subjected to one of the influences that had 
formed the language of Hawaii. The height, the 
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breeze, the giddy gradient of the isle delighted 
me. I observed a spider plant its abhorred St. 
Andrews cross against the sea and sky, certainly 
fifty yards from where I rode, and five feet at 
least from either tree, so wide was its death- 
gossamer spread, so huge the ugly vermin. 

But presently the sea was lost, the forest swal- 
lowed us. Ferns joined their friends above a 
horseman’s head. High over these, the dead and 
the living rose and were hung with tattered 
parasites. The breeze no longer reached us; it 
was steaming hot; and the way went up and 
down so abruptly, that in one place my saddle- 
girth burst and we must halt for repairs. In the 
midst of this high wilderness, I was reminded of 
the aim of our excursion. The schoolmaster and 
certain others of Hookena had recently bought a 
tract of land for some four thousand dollars; set 
out coffee; and hired a Chinaman to mind it. 
The thing was notable in itself; natives selling 
land is a thing of daily custom, of natives buying, 
I have heard of no other instance; and it was 
civil to show interest. ‘‘But when,” I asked, 
“shall we come to your coffee plantation?” 
“This is it,” said he, and pointed down. The 
bushes grew on the pathside; our horses breasted 
them as they went by, and the grey wood on 
either hand inclosed and overarched that thread 
of cultivation. 

A little farther, we strung in single file through 
the hot crypt, our horses munching grass, their 
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riders chewing unpalatable gum collected from a 
tree. Next the wood opened, and we issued 
forth again into the day on the precipitous broad- 
side of the isle. A village was before us, a Catho- 
lic church, and perhaps a dozen scattered houses, 
some of grass in, the old island fashion, others 
spick and span with outside stair and balcony - 
and trellis, and white paint and green, in the 
rare modern taste. One house arrested my at- 
tention; it stood on the immediate verge of a 
deep precipice; two stories high, with double bal- 
conies, painted white, and showing by my count 
fifteen windows. “There is a fine house,” said 
I. “Outside,” returned the schoolmaster drily. 
“That is the way with natives, they spend money 
on the outside. Let us go there; you will find 
they live in the verandah and have no furniture.”’ 
Doubtless that owner had attained his end, for I 
had counted his windows and I observed when 
we were home again at Hookena, and Nahinn 
was describing our itinerary to his wife, he men- 
tioned that we had baited at Kahale Nui, “the 
great house.”” We were made welcome sure 
enough on the verandah; and in the lower room 
which I entered, there was not a table or chair; 
only mats on the floor, and photographs and litho- 
graphs' upon the wall. The house was designed 
to gladden the eye and enlarge the breast of the 
proprietor returning from Hookena; and its fif- 
teen windows were only to be numbered from 
without. 
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Two things struck me in the great house. One 
was the view from the back verandah, plunging 
straight down the steep coast, and full upon the 
beating sea. The other was the pictures. The 
photographs were of the royal family; that goes 
without saying in Hawaii; of the two lithographs 
made in San Francisco, one I knew at the first 
sight for General Garfield; the second tempted 
and tantalised me; it could not be, I thought, and 
yet it must; it was this dubiety that carried me 
across the threshold; and behold! it was indeed 
the Duke of Thunder, his name printed under 
his effigies in the Hawaiianised form of Nelesona. 
I thought it a fine instance of fame that his fea- 
tures and his empty sleeve should have been 
drawn on stone in San Francisco, which was a 
lone Mexican mission while he lived, and lettered 
for a market in those islands, which were not yet 
united under Kamehameha when he died. And 
then I had a cold fit and wondered, after all, if 
these good folk knew anything of the man’s 
world-shaking deeds and gunpowder weaknesses, 
or if he was to them a “bare appellation” and a 
face on stone; and turning to the schoolmaster I 
asked of him the question. Yes, the Hawaiians 
knew of Nelesona; there had been a story in the 
papers where he had figured; and the portrait 
had been given for a supplement. So he was 
known as a character of Romance beloved since 
Agamemnon, like the brave before, must patient- 
ly expect the “inspired author.” And nowhere 
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has fiction deeper roots than in the world of 
Polynesia. They are all tellers and hearers of 
tales, the native Kaaos of Hawaii would fill vol- 
umes, if they were collected, and yet the supply 
is insufficient, and the first requisite of any native 
paper is a story from the English or the French. 
These are of all sorts, and range from the works 
of good Miss Porter to The Lightning Detective. 
Miss Porter, I was told, was “drawing” in Ha- 
waii, and Dumas and the Arabian Nights were 
named as having pleased extremely. An analy- 
sis of all foreign romance translated in the island 
tongue, with a note, whenever possible, of their 
success or failure, would throw light upon the 
native mind and be curiously interesting to the 
maker of tales. When I was in Honolulu, I tried 
to get such a list made, and failed. I should 
be grateful to some one else, if he succeed. 

Our homeward way was down the hill and by 
the sea in the dusk. We traversed a waste of 
shattered lava; spires, ravines, well holes show- 
ing the entrance to vast subterranean vaults, in 
whose profundities our horse-hooves doubtless 
echoed. The whole was clothed with stone 
fiarituri, fantastically fashioned, like débris from 
the workshop of some brutal sculptor; dogs’ 
heads, devils, stone trees, and gargoyles broken in 
the making. From a distance so intricate was 
the detail, the side of a hummock wore the ap- 
pearance of some coarse and clingy sort of coral, 
as a scorched growth of heather. Amid this 
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jumbled wreck naked itself, and the evidence of 
old disaster, frequent plants found root; rose 
apples bore their rosy flowers; and a bush be- 
tween a cypress and a juniper attained at times 
a height of twenty feet. We had descended, 
drawing nearer to the sea, and were already with- 
in sound of its reverberations when a cliff hove 
up suddenly on the landward hand, very rugged, 
and broken, streaked with white lichen, laddered 
with green lianas, and pierced with the apertures 
of half a hundred caves. Two of these were 
piously sealed with doors, the wood scarce 
weathered. For the Hawaiian remembers the 
repository of the bones of old, and is still jealous 
of the safety of ancestral relics (nor without a 
cause). For the white man comes and goes upon 
the hunt for curiosities; and one (it is rumoured) 
consults soothsayers and explores the caves of 
Kona, after the fabled treasures of Kamehameha. 
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III 
THE STORY OF A RECLUSE 


Y father was the Rev. John Kirkwood of 
Edinburgh, a man very well known for 

the rigour of his life and the tenor of his pulpit 
ministrations. I might have sometimes been 
tempted to bless Providence for this honourable 
origin, had not I been forced so much more often 
to deplore the harshness of my nurture. I have 
no children of my own, or none that I saw fit 
to educate, so perhaps speak at random; yet it 
appears my father may have been too strict. 
In the matter of pocket-money, he gave me a pit- 
tance, insufficient for his son’s position, and when, 
upon one occasion, I took the liberty to protest, 
he brought me up with this home thrust of in- 
quiry: “Should I give you more, Jamie, will you 
promise me it shall be spent as I should wish?” 
I did not answer quickly, but when I did, 
it was truly: “No,” said I. He gave an im- 
patient jostle of his shoulders, and turned his 
face to the study fire, as though to hide his feel- 
ings from his son. To-day, however, they are 
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very clear to me; and I know how he was one 
part delighted with my candour, and three parts 
revolted by the cynicism of my confession. I 
went from the room ere he had answered in any 
form of speech; and I went, I must acknowledge, 
in despair. I was then two and twenty years 
of age, a medical student of the University, al- 
ready somewhat involved with debt, and already 
more or less (although I can scarce tell how) used 
to costly dissipations. I had a few shillings in 
my pocket; in a billiard room in St. Andrews 
Street I had shortly quadrupled this amount at 
pyramids, and the billiard room being almost 
next door to a betting agency, I staked the 
amount on the hazard of a race. At about five 
in the afternoon of the next day, I was the pos- 
sessor of some thirty pounds—six times as much 
as I had ever dreamed of spending. I was nota 
bad young man, although a little loose. I may 
have been merry and lazy; until that cursed night 
I had never known what it was to be overpowered 
with drink; so it is possible I was overpowered 
the more completely. I have never clearly been 
aware of where I went or what I did, or of how 
long a time elapsed, till my wakening. The night 
was dry, dark, and cold; the lamps and the clean 
pavements and bright stars delighted me; I went 
before me with a baseless exultation in my soul, 
singing, dancing, wavering in my gait with the 
most airy inconsequence, and all at once at the 
corner of a street, which I can still dimly recall, 
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the light of my reason went out and the thread 
of memory was broken. 

I came to myself in bed, whether it was that 
night or the next I have never known, only the 
thirty pounds were gone! I had certainly slept 
some while, for I was sober; it was not yet day, 
for I was aware through my half-closed eyelids 
of the light of a gas jet; and I had undressed, for 
I lay in linen. Some little time, my mind hung 
upon the brink of consciousness; and then with a 
start of recollection, recalling the beastly state to 
which I had reduced myself, and my father’s 
strait-laced opinions and conspicuous position, I 
sat suddenly up in bed. As I did so, some sort 
of hamper tore apart about my waist; I looked 
down and saw, instead of my night-shirt, a wom- 
an’s chemise copiously laced about the sleeves 
and bosom. I sprang to my feet, turned, and 
saw myself in a cheval glass. The thing fell 
but a little lower than my knees; it was of a 
smooth and soft fabric; the lace very fine, the 
sleeves half way to my elbow. The room was of 
a piece; the table well supplied with necessaries 
of the toilet; female dresses hanging upon nails; 
a wardrobe of some light varnished wood against 
the wall; a foot bath in the corner. It was not 
my night-shirt; it was not my room; and yet by 
its shape and the position of the window, I saw 
it exactly corresponded with mine; and that the 
house in which I found myself must be the coun- 
terpart of my father’s. On the floor in a heap 
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lay my clothes as I had taken them off; on the 
table my pass-key, which I perfectly recognised. 
The same architect, employing the same lock- 
smith, had built two identical houses and had 
them fitted with identical locks; in some drunken 
aberration I had‘mistaken the door, stumbled in- 
to the wrong house, mounted to the wrong room 
and sottishly gone to sleep in the bed of some 
young lady. I hurried into my clothes, quaking, 
and opened the door. 

So far it was as I supposed; the stair, the very 
paint was of the same design as at my father’s, 
only instead of the cloistral quiet which was per- 
ennial at home, there rose up to my ears the 
sound of empty laughter and unsteady voices. 
I bent over the rail, and looking down and listen- 
ing, when a door opened below, the voices 
reached me clearer. I heard more than one cry 
“good-night”’; and with a natural instinct, I 
whipped back into the room I had just left and 
closed the door behind me. 

A light step drew rapidly nearer on the stair; 
fear took hold of me, lest I should be detected, 
and I had scarce slipped behind the door, when 
it opened and there entered a girl of about my 
own age, in evening dress, black of hair, her 
shoulders naked, a rose in her bosom. She 
paused as she came in, and sighed; with her back 
still turned to me, she closed the door, moved 
towards the glass, and looked for a while very 
seriously at her own image. Once more she 
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sighed, and as if with a sudden impatience, un- 
clasped her bodice. 

Up to that moment, I had not so much as 
formed a thought; but then it seemed to me I was 
bound to interfere. “I beg your pardon——” 
I began, and paused. 

She turned and faced me without a word; be- 
wilderment, growing surprise, a sudden anger, 
followed one another on her countenance. ‘‘ What 
on earth——.”’ she said, and paused too. 

““Madam,’’ I said, ‘‘for the love of God, make 
no mistake. I am no thief, and I give you my 
word I ama gentleman. I do not know where I 
am; I have been vilely drunken—that is my pal- 
try confession. It seems that your house is built 
like mine, that my pass-key opens your lock, and 
that your room is similarly situate to mine. How 
or when I came here, the Lord knows; but I awak- 
ened in your bed five minutes since—and here I 
am. It is ruin to me if I am found; if you can 
help me out, you will save a fellow from a dread- 
ful mess; if you can’t—or won’t—God help me.” 

“T have never seen you before,”’ she said. ‘“You 
are none of Manton’s friends.”’ 

*‘T never even heard of Manton,” said I. “I 
tell you I don’t know where I am. I thought I 
was in —— Street, No. 15 — Rev. Dr. Kirk- 
wood’s, that is my father.” 

“You are streets away from that,” she said; 
“You are in the Grange, at Manton Jamieson’s. 
You are not fooling me?”’ 
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I said I was not. “And I have torn your 
night-shirt,” cried I. 

She picked it up, and suddenly laughed, her 
brow for the first’ time becoming cleared of sus- 
picion. ‘“‘Well,”’ she said, “This is not like a 
thief. But how. could you have got in such a 
state)” 

“Oh!” replied I, “the great affair is not to get 
in such a state again.” 

“We must get you smuggled out,” said she. 
“Can you get out of the window?” 

I went over and looked; it was too high. “‘ Not 
from this window,” I replied, “‘it will have to be 
the door.” 

“The trouble is that Manton’s friends—”’ she 
began, “‘they play roulette and sometimes stay 
late; and the sooner you are gone, the better. 
Manton must not see you.” 

“For God’s sake not!”’ I cried. 

“T was not thinking of you in the least,” she 
said; “I was thinking of myself.”’ 
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ADVENTURES OF HENRY 
SHOVEL 


To Sidney Colvin early in 1891, Stevenson wrote: “I have 
a strange kind of novel under construction; it begins about 
1660 and ends 1830, or perhaps I may continue it to 1875 or 
so, with another life. One, two, three, four, five, six genera- 
tions, perhaps seven, figure therein; two of my old stories, 
‘Delafield’ and ‘Shovel,’ are incorporated; it is to be told in 
the third person, with some of the brevity of history, some of 
the detail of romance. The Shovels of Newton French will be 
the name. The idea is an old one; it was brought to birth 
by an accident, a friend in the islands who picked up F. Jenkin, 
read a part, and said: ‘Do you know, that’s a strange book? 
I like it; I don’t believe the public will; but I like it.’ He 
thought it wasanovel! ‘Very well,’ said I, ‘we'll see whether 
the public will like it or not; they shall have the chance!’”’ 

And in May of the same year to Charles Baxter: “‘ Henry 
Shovel has now turned into a work called The Shovels of Newton 
French: including Memories of Henry Shovel, a Private in the 
Peninsular War, which work is to begin in 1664 with the mar- 
riage of Skipper, afterwards Alderman Shovel of Bristol, 
Henry’s great-great-grandfather, and end about 1832 with his 
own second marriage to the daughter of his runaway aunt. 
Will the public ever stand such an opus? Gude kens, but it 
tickles me. Two or three historical personages will just ap- 
pear: Judge Jeffreys, Wellington, Colquhoun, Grant, and I 
think Townsend the runner. I know the public won’t like it; 
let ’em lump it then; I mean to make it good; it will be more 
like a saga.” 
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CHAPTER. I 


HE beginning of my sorrows was that my 
father died before I was born, and that my 
mother lived till I was twelve years old. The 
death of the one was no doubt a severe loss; but 
I am undutiful enough to imagine the survival of 
the other my chief misfortune. Before she died 
(which she did all in a moment, sitting in her 
chair by the fireside in the front parlour) she had 
so spoiled and petted me that I was the prince 
of children; and as her income died along with 
her, I was left in the world without a circum- 
stance to recommend me. My faults were my 
own, no doubt, and born with me as large as life, 
but that was no healthful education which let me 
grow to my thirteenth year without ever having 
felt the smart of a blow or the mortification of a 
reprimand, and so ignorant of our affairs that | 
supposed myself the heir to an estate. 
The day of the funeral, the parson, Dr. Bryant, 
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had me into the front parlour and explained the 
truth to me with an affectation of kindness, much 
greater than he felt or than I required. For 
whatever my faults, I was no coward. Indeed I 
had so ingrained a belief in my own parts that 
I was not the least dismayed. I knew there 
were two classes of great men, those born to 
greatness and those who achieved it by their 
merits. I had supposed myself to belong to the 
first, which was the more dignified, I found I be- 
longed to the second which was the more adven- 
turous, and it is possible that I was even pleased. 
I stood there in an attitude, bowed prettily to 
my informant, and asked him what course he 
would advise me to pursue. 

‘For I am well aware, sir,” said I, with per- 
fect condescension, ‘what a value should be set 
on your opinion.” 

He looked at me with surprising irritation in 
his eye, and seemed to struggle for speech. Then 
he explained that he had written to my only 
kinsman, the Reverend Diggory Shovel; that 
Mr. Shovel would no doubt either come or write 
for me; that he was a gentleman of considerable 
means, being both squire and parson of his par- 
ish; that he would no doubt take charge of my 
education from henceforth, and if I continued to 
please might ultimately leave me his estate. 
“But there,’ added the doctor, ‘‘is the difficulty; 
and I must really impress upon you, my dear 
Henry, that your present manner is very ill- 
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designed to conciliate interest. You must real- 
ly strive to conceal your self-sufficiency. You 
must imitate other and simpler children who con- 
tinue to be so much less offensive to their elders.”’ 
And although he called me his dear Henry (which 
had never been his practice) his voice trembled 
with irritation as he spoke. 

My kinsman came two days later in a chaise 
and four, and put up at the inn, where Dr. Bryant 
dined with him the same night and the pair con- 
sumed a prodigious quantity of port; the rumour 
of this exploit, which ran round the town, came 
early to our house, and was the first word I had 
of my relative. Presently after, Dr. Bryant ar- 
rived, as white as a candle and very black about 
the eyes; his voice, too, was faint and his talk 
interrupted with deep sighs. He told me my 
kinsman was a good churchman and a generous, 
open-hearted gentleman, and meant well by me. 
“But,” said he, ““you must give your attention to 
pleasing him. He isa very different person from 
the dear lady whose loss we have to lament, or 
indeed,”’ said he, sighing, “from myself. I feel 
sure he would not like what he would call a milk- 
sop. Heisa gentleman of a very hearty disposi- 
tion.” And with that he put his hand to his 
head, and both I and my mother’s maid (who 
was in the room with us) supposed he would have 
fainted. ‘‘ Dear heart alive,” cried the maid, “I 
fear your reference is unwell.” “It is a qualm,”’ 
said he faintly. ‘I was up late upon a sermon. 
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If you have a glass of wine, Mrs. Winslow, I 
would thank you.” ‘‘Were you writing a ser- 
mon with Mr. Shovel?” I inquired; but he only 
scowled at me and as soon as Mrs. Winslow had 
filled a glass, took it with a tremulous hand and 
carried it greedily, to his lips. 

We had left the street door open on Dr. Bry- 
ant’s entrance; and profiting by this, my kins- 
man came straight into the house, a tall portly 
figure of aman, with a very cheerful, ruddy coun- 
tenance, gustatory lips, and a bold humorous 
black eye, that seemed to mock at his canonicals. 
He had no sooner caught sight of the doctor with 
his glass to his mouth, than he brought his staff 
to his shoulder like a gun and merrily took aim 
at his brother churchman. 

“Ha! ha!” he cried, “at it again!’’ And then 
turning to me and looking me all over with a jolly 
expression, “* Well, sir,” said he, “‘and how do you 
like your cousin, the parson?” and he clapped 
me on the shoulder with his large hand. 

I remember telling him seriously that I trusted 
I should never be found failing in respect for one 
of his age and cloth; whereupon he laughed aloud, 
tasted the wine, over which he made a wry face, 
and told Dr. Bryant he would certainly lose his 
health if he drank such tipple. “‘Now, what we 
had last night,” said he, “would never hurt an 
infant. But this, my good sir, this is bottled 
infirmity—gout sticks to the glass; besides which, 
the nasty stuff is corked. You see me the man 
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I am, I must attribute it (under providence 
of course) to a very conscientious choice in 
wines.” 

“Indeed, sir,’ said poor Dr. Bryant, “I am 
no judge and have no strength of stomach to 
experiment with.” 

‘All the more reason to be careful, sir,’’ re- 
turned my uncle, with a formidable gravity, and 
he read his brother divine a lecture upon wines 
and cellarage, in the midst of which the post- 
chaise drove to the door. Even as my things 
were carried out, even while Winslow was weep- 
ing and kissing me farewell, the lecture was con- 
tinued; and the last word I heard uttered in my 
native place was the name of a wine merchant, 
on whom Dr. Bryant was assured he might rely 
“‘up to a moderate price.” 

We travelled all that day seeing more country 
than I had supposed the world to contain; so 
that, when evening came, it found me full of 
wonder that we had not got to an end of little 
England. But my chief surprise was in my 
uncle’s character. We had lived very retired; I 
had always been treated like a very serious child; 
my mother, Winslow, Dr. Bryant, and the red- 
haired graduate from Durham who had taught 
me lessons, the few Methodistical ladies who 
drank tea with us on an occasion, all either held 
or affected melancholy views of life, were all dis- 
couragers of mirth, and, in every detail of man- 
ner and belief, the just antipodes of Uncle Dig- 
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gory. He laughed much, and he sought to make 
me laugh; when we stopped for a meal, he would 
drink wine with me and gravely invite my opin- 
ion of the bottle; he gave me to understand he 
was a card player and had been to balls; he spoke 
continually of field sports, and while we were 
on the road, he would be always spying for hares 
and partridges, which he would cover with his 
stick out of the chaise window and affect to bring 
down. Of Methodism, to which my mother was 
exceedingly inclined and even Dr. Bryant was 
thought to have a leaning, he spoke with a grav- 
ity of displeasure that embarrassed me; for the 
derision of the unthinking I had been prepared, 
but not for serious and seemingly grounded con- 
demnation; and when I treated him (like that 
odious little beast, the pious child) to a specimen 
of my own proficiency in matters of religion, he 
took my breath away by his reproof: “Child,” 
said he, ‘I will suffer no profanity’’; and he as- 
sumed (as he said so) an awful gravity of manner; 
in this, and indeed in most things, it was plain 
that I displeased him exceedingly; he was con- 
tinually repeating that he must make a man of 
me, that he would have to make a man of me 
from the beginning, and words to the like pur- 
pose, which cut me to the quick, and presumably 
as a foundation, he entertained me with tales of 
his own youth, of broken heads and windows, 
orchard robberies, and a host of riotous misdeeds, 
at the bare mention of which I knew not where to 
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look. Iwas the more surprised to find my father 
figuring in these conflicts, since my mother had 
always drawn him as a saint on earth impatient 
for release, and a model of propriety beyond my 
powers of imitation. 

It would be hard to exaggerate my pain and 
wonder; I could have thought I was in a post- 
chaise with the devil. And yet all the while he 
was taking a position in my respect by his cheer- 
fulness, his huge stature—a thing that counts for 
much with children, his liberality with the post- 
boys and his fine, commanding manner in the 
inns. [remembered making a journey with my 
mother, and how humble and fussy she had been, 
and could not doubt but that after all my uncle 
was a very great gentleman and must be partly 
in the right. And this opinion was the more 
struck into my mind when we paid by the way 
a visit to the deanery of the diocese, and were 
welcomed with respect, and Mr. Shovel was lis- 
tened to like a man of weight; for with all her 
Methodism my mother had taught me a great 
reverence for the Church. 

I had been taught by silly women and a silly 
clergyman. I supposed there were but two 
camps in the world; one of the perfectly pious 
and respectable, one of the perfectly profane, 
mundane, and vicious; one mostly on its knees 
and singing hymns, the other on the highroad 
to the gallows and the bottomless pit. Yet here 
was my uncle, a wine bibber, a card player, a 
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sporting parson, a contemner of Methodists, an 
amateur of boxing; and he could reprove me for 
profanity; and would roll out family prayers in 
the presence (or rather to the back views) of near 
a score of servants, with a reverent unction that 
surprised me; and his sermons were to the full as 
dreary (though not quite so long) as Dr. Bryant’s; 
and though his views were not the same as the 
doctor’s he was equally intolerant of contradic- 
tion, a thing which I had always understood to 
be the mark of persons in the right. To com- 
plete the impression, he lived in a very fine house, 
with lawns up to the windows, cut hollies, a park 
and a fruit wall thirty feet high; he was a magis- 
trate and prodigiously severe on poachers; ruled 
his house and his parish with an authority, partly 
feudal, partly ecclesiastical, striking his great 
staff and shooting out his lip, so that the stoutest 
quaked before him; and against profane swearing 
and what he called “gross immorality,” he was 
even puritanic in his rigour. ‘‘No man shall 
take the name of God in vain in my house. Take 
off that coat,”’ I heard him say to an unfortunate 
footman before I had been two days at Singleton 
St. Mary’s; and it was his constant boast that 
there should be no “baggages”’ in his parish. 
There was no doubt about it; this man was not 
merely vicious or merely worldly, and (twist 
language as you please) not the devil himself 
could accuse him of profanity; so here, at the 
age of twelve, my first education broke calami- 
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tously down. I gave up Methodism for a tissue 
of nonsense, and followed Uncle Diggory instead 
of Dr. Bryant. 

But here comes my next misfortune. My un- 
cle thought a great deal of himself; he recalled 
his own fire-and-brimstone boyhood as a pattern 
of manliness; and as he had no children of his 
own, and had never lived with young people 
since he came to man’s estate, he had no idea how 
much he might dislike the smell of brimstone in 
another. Consequently, it was his own boyhood 
that he set before me for a model; whatever he 
had done, that was what a boy ought to do; to 
poach, to break windows, to raise riots, to get 
and give black eyes, to be the pest of a neigh- 
bourhood and the curse of a house, such ap- 
peared to me, as I digested his conversation, the 
whole duty of a boy. Virtues he must have to 
be sure; he must fear nothing, he must tell no 
tales, he must never do anything that was “un- 
English, sir—un-English.”” It seemed a very 
genial creed; and though I spied difficulties, 
though I could never make out (for instance) 
why poaching was a jovial escapade for the rec- 
tor in his boyhood and a rank offence against 
the constitution in the least of his parishioners, 
or why he should boast of robbing orchards when 
he was young and yet condemn the practice so 
unsparingly from the bench, yet I was led very 
early to adopt so much of it as I could under- 
stand for my guiding principle in life. Of the 
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danger of this course, I was early warned by Mrs. 
Shovel. ‘‘The Doctor,” said she, “talks a great 
deal of nonsense; he is a perfect child, my dear; 
and though he is very fond of you (as I am sure 
we all are) you must have sense for both, or 
this will end badly.” This was all true; the doc- 
tor had early learned to delight in my society, as I 
am sure I always did in his; but he had no sense, 
and I had none, and the thing ended as badly 
as it could. I will not trouble the reader with 
the intermediate steps; how I shook off, along 
with my Methodism, my parcel of my former 
good behaviour, and retained nothing of my 
original character, beyond its self-sufficiency; 
how I grew an adept in every kind of field sport 
and riotous mischief; how complaints began to 
arise from the whole parish, rich and poor, gentle 
and simple; how my uncle called me in question 
and how I, with insolent ill-taste, instanced his 
own example in the past. Even the dreadful 
scene that followed upon that, need not delay 
us; nor the still sodden day when I was brought 
to the house in custody (with a neighbour’s’com- 
pliments) as a detected poacher. I scarce like 
to think of what my uncle suffered, and they 
were only wayside episodes, not stages, in my 
history; for in spite of one and all, I was still kept 
at home and still (in the intervals) used and re- 
garded with the kindest and friendliest indul- 
gence. My stay at Singleton St. Mary’s came 
to an end upon what might seem a slighter prov- 
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ocation; but was one that touched my uncle in 
his self-respect. 

There came upon a visit in an evil day for me, 
a certain thin, precise, prosy little dignitary of 
the Church, whose name I must not mention, 
as he is still alive and holds a conspicuous post. 
He was no such great man in the days of which 
I write, but he held himself in much honour al- 
ready; and for some reason, so did my uncle. All 
growing creatures must have detested him by 
nature; a monkey must have plucked his cassock, 
and a squirrel gibbered at the man as he went 
by; and to me, as he was anxious to please my 
uncle, he made himself tenfold detestable, for 
to me he insisted on unbending. Whenever he 
found me alone, he would hem and put me 
through my pacings; at table, he would interrupt 
the talk, bid me turn it into Latin, and jeer at 
me for the result in what he supposed to be pleas- 
ing raillery. Our taste in humour was so differ- 
ent, that I determined at length to treat him to 
a specimen of mine. I knew he walked every 
morning in the kitchen garden, bemusing to him- 
self and repeating long passages of Homer; as I 
believed, in the hope that some might overhear 
and admire his erudition. I determined he 
should have some apples for his Greek; and the 
loft being at that time well supplied with rotten 
ones, I conveyed a good sheetful of the worst 
to the roof of the lean-to shed behind the fruit 
wall. There, in a very impregnable post, I set 
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myself at a very early hour to await the scholar, 
with one of my village aides-de-camp, Billy Jer- 
vis by name, the blacksmith’s son, a fellow pretty 
well known in the neighbourhood by the sound 
of his voice as his father leathered him; Billy 
and I made each a pile of apples on the cope; we 
had each one ready in his hand; and as soon as 
the door opened we let fly. 

It was certainly a most unfortunate event. My 
own apple hit the dignitary fully in the bosom. 
Billy’s not aimed so truly, passed over his shoul- 
der, and struck no less a person than Dr. Shovel, 
who was accompanying his guest. We were down 
from the cope in an instant, rolled anyhow down 
the lean-to roof and took to flight (as the play 
books have it) severally; Billy towards the plan- 
tation, where he ran into the arms of an under- 
gardener; I, to go round by the back of the house 
and up to my bedroom, where I changed my dress 
and came down again with the best affectation 
of indifference I could assume. I met the foot- 
man on the stairs; he brought me the Doctor’s 
compliments, and a request that I should stay 
in my room till I was sent for; by which I saw 
very plainly I had been recognised upon the wall, 
and must make my account for trouble. I was 
so used to that situation that I went back to my 
room, whistling. Two hours after, I was sum- 
moned to the study, where my uncle read me the 
most furious lecture I had ever received, dwelling, 
first of all, on the rottenness of the missiles. ‘‘A 
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nasty trick, sir, called an exploit, a dirty, nasty 
trick; a thing, sir, no gentleman would stoop to. 
I had to wash, sir. I had to wash myself; I was 
covered with nastiness. I do not dwell,” he con- 
tinued, with more dignity, ‘‘on the insult offered 
to me in the person of my guest, a gentleman and 
a churchman,” giving to that last word, a radi- 
ancy of distinction, ‘because he has himself 
asked me to pass it over. I will now call him in; 
and you shall apologise to him yourself in terms 
befitting your nasty, beastly, vile outrage, and”’ 
(with a return to dignity) “‘the character of the 
gentleman you have insulted.” And before I 
could find words he had opened a door and my 
enemy stood before me. 

I was never ready at apologies, to be asked for 
such a thing has always filled me with a raging 
sense of man’s injustice; and though I would 
crush this down for one I loved, and had often 
done so for my uncle, to do so for a man I hated 
was beyond me. He came in with a smile, show- 
ing his bad teeth, which made one of the grounds 
of my distaste, and holding out hishand. I had 
been behaving well of late; my uncle and I had 
been on excellent terms; he had promised to 
carry me along with him to London, in a week 
or so, when I should see the play and the Houses 
of Parliament. If all this was in the water, 
whose was the fault, and I put my hands behind 
my back and anger swelled within me. 

“Henry,” cried my uncle, with a voice of sur- 
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prise and pain, that he had almost conquered 
my ill-will, ay, and would have done it, I believe, 
with that the bare naming of me; had not the 
other cut in with his detested voice. I do not 
doubt that he meant kindly, but the mere 
sound of his speech turned me cold. 

“T will apologise to you, sir,” said I, ‘“‘for Iam 
sorry you were struck; but as for him, I meant 
to and I am glad I did.” 

My uncle sprang upon me, caught me by the 
shoulders, and flung me on my knees. “I slav- 
ishly beg your pardon, in the sight of God Al- 
mighty,” he dictated. ‘Repeat those words, 
repeat them on your knees. I slavishly beg 
your pardon.” 

“For God’s sake, my dear Shovel,” said the 
guest, “let him go no further. Consider my po- 
sition in your home.” 

‘Consider mine, sir,” retorted my uncle. “A 
guest insulted; a gentleman, a dignitary of the 
Church, a guest of mine insulted in my garden,”’ 
he cried, making the possessive pronouns ring. 
‘Your position is nothing! I will have an apology, 
a slavish apology, or he leaves my home.”’ 

I was in such a pickle of rage and spite, and 
soreness, for my uncle had thrown me down with 
a great deal of violence, that I was long past the 
point of any concession. “I will leave your 
house, then,” said I, ‘‘much I care!”’ 

Dr. Shovel turned as white as a sheet, he 
continued to look upon me without speech, till 
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I could have fairly roared for pardon; only the 
presence of my enemy sealed my lips. 

“Return to your room,” said he at last. And 
the next day, without having seen the face of 
any one except my aunt, I was packed off in a 
post-chaise to Mr. Bryce’s school. 
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R. BRYCE kept school at Long Dumble- 

ton Green between Long Dumbleton itself 
and Dumbleton Parva, in the next county to 
Singleton St. Mary’s. The hamlet was not above 
half a dozen roofs; the Seven Stars pothouse, the 
blacksmith’s shop, a few cottages with lollipops 
in the windows to attract us schoolboys and on 
the opposite side of the green, beyond the saw- 
pit and the duckpond, a good red brick house in 
a walled garden, which was Bryce’s. The coun- 
try around was all hill and dale; the hollows en- 
closed and leafy with woods and orchards; the 
hill-tops open and heathy where asses and horses 
browsed in droves, and gipsies camped among 
the hazels. So that there was no lack of delight- 
ful excursions, or of those shadows of adventure 
in which schoolboys so much delight and which 
they love to magnify in the retrospect. 

Mr. Bryce was a diminutive grey-faced crea- 
ture, with a ridiculous Scotch accent (I have al- 
ways disliked that nation) and a manner of the 
most painful embarrassment. There is no de- 
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nying he was a good scholar; but a kitten was as 
fit to manage schoolboys. When he carried us 
abroad on our half-holiday walks it was our 
favourite sport to scatter after the manner of the 
Chouans, of whom there was much talk in those 
days to every point of the compass; so that he 
stood in the midst, quite deserted, not knowing 
which to pursue, weakly calling upon all of us 
and bewailing his ridiculous position. Hence- 
forth we did what we pleased about the heaths 
or the orchards; and Mr. Bryce went slowly home- 
ward by himself. Only it was an understanding 
that he should wait for us, and that we should 
rejoin him at the entrance to the village; how this 
grew up, it would be hard to say, but the cause 
of it was plain enough, for the whole party of us, 
and her husband in the front rank, stood in awe 
of Mrs. Bryce. If it had come to that lady’s 
ears, that we roamed the country at will, she 
would certainly have found some means to put 
a stop to it; the fear of which made the boys 
punctual; and she would no less certainly have 
taken Mr. Bryce to task, and the fear of that 
made him patient at the rendezvous. Often 
have I found him, seated in the ditch like a man 
asleep, or pacing up and down by the wayside 
and talking (the poor soul) and smiling to him- 
self, with the rain pouring down his back and the 
wet squelching in his shoes; pleased enough, no 
doubt, to get off so cheaply and to have a few 
hours without his sworn tormentors. His face 
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fell as we began to collect again from our excur- 
sions, and when at last there was enough of us 
together, and we dared to meet the eye of Mrs. 
Bryce, and set forth along the green for the red 
house, of all these returned truants I believe it 
was the master that regretted his truancy most 
sorely. ; 

The same common fear of Mrs. Bryce, the 
same tacit understanding between her husband 
and his scholars, ruled us in class time. It was 
a case of give and take, he, on his part, would 
pass over every sort of petty disrespect; we on 
ours, granted him a certain proportion of work; 
if either side failed in the bargain, a slight height- 
ening of the voice whether in master or scholar 
would call in Mrs. Bryce from her own room 
which was close by, and there was an end of 
pleasure for all parties. Her presence was a 
check upon the boys, who respected her to the 
ground; to her husband, it was the deadliest 
humiliation. Before her, who knew his true 
weakness, and before the boys, who were as good 
as his accomplices, he must then play the part 
of the disciplinarian, hectoring and threatening 
with the feeblest assumption of severity, and all 
the while blushing and wincing at a look. Poor 
devil, my heart bleeds for him at the recollection. 

I could scarce have been placed, I believe, at a 
worse school. I was clever at my tasks; clever 
and strong in all field sports; the best boxer and 
by far the richest boy, for my uncle kept me well 
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supplied with money. Bryce feared me, indeed 
he feared us all, from the least to the greatest; 
but me in particular, for a dozen of reasons, the 
least although the first of which was that he owed 
my uncle money. The boys looked up to me, as 
the first in class and the most daring in mischief 
out of school. Even Mrs. Bryce showed me un- 
usual favour; partly, no doubt, in honour of the 
debt; partly because of my own account, for I 
believe I had the manners of a gentleman. I 
was always civil to her, and even to her husband 
perhaps less odiously rude than most of my com- 
panions. All this created for me a situation of 
singular preponderance. My companions vied 
with each other to obtain my favour. When we 
forecast our life in the great world without, I was 
to be the general, they my lieutenants, or I the 
minister and they members of my cabinet. None 
presumed to be my equal, a thing strange to think 
of now-a-days. Bainbridge Nivan was gazetted 
Admiral last month; Davis isa Q.C. Humphrey 
has commanded at Madras; and here am [ writ- 
ing my confessions in a little, dingy house near 
Sadler’s Wells, contented enough, I thank God, 
and at this moment happy in the act of recol- 
lection, and at all moments happy in my family; 
but aman the most unknown perhaps in London, 
looking back on a career the least dignified; his 
own name of Shovel quite unheard of, and that 
other name under which he passed some years of 
his unfortunate youth, remembered (if it is re- 
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membered at all) for the sake of one morning’s 
parade near Salamanca, and one conspicuous 
and unmerited disgrace. 

I went home, of course, for the holidays; al- 
ways with renewed delight in my uncle’s com- 
pany; but if the truth is to be told, both he 
and I used to separate again with satisfaction. 
Mr. Bryce was tinctured, like many Scots, with 
radical principles; he inclined towards French 
opinions, he had a sneaking admiration for Napo- 
leon, and had once dined with Dr. Priestly. I 
promise you I would not tolerate any of these 
sentiments in his presence; and under my rough 
assaults, and with the fear lest something should 
leak out and come to the ears of the boys’ parents 
(which would have been the ruin of his school) 
he would make great haste to withdraw them. 
But for all that some of it stuck to me; and as 
I loved to be in opposition and to prove my su- 
perior talents, I would treat my uncle over his 
wine to a defence of the French Revolution, just 
as I would treat Mr. Bryce on a school holiday 
to the praise of Pitt and Coburg. My uncle was 
hurt to the quick; he wondered where I could 
have picked them up, for I was not the lad to 
tell tales upon my schoolmaster; he rated and 
baited and thundered upon me; ague drove him 
to the bottle, wine influenced his indigestion; 
and night after night he would reproach me with 
my lack of natural affection and common dignity, 
instancing, again and again, my heartless speech 
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to himself and calling me cold-hearted to my 
friends and faithless to my native land. I can- 
not but smile, in the midst of my regret, when 
I think how I would pick up the hard words with 
which my uncle belaboured me, and when my 
turn came round, discharge them upon Mr. 
Bryce. It was my glory that I should see both 
sides; I seemed to myself to be engaged in a most 
worthy enterprise, when I encountered each in 
turn, and trod upon their prejudices. Vain old 
fools, I called them; and promised myself that I 
would enlarge their minds; but the great point 
was to parade the independence of my own. 

I came back to Mr. Bryce’s for my last term 
in the year 1810, much against my will. For 
I was then eighteen years of age, and looked to 
be three and twenty, had used a razor for some 
time, learned all that Mr. Bryce was fit to teach 
me, and most properly desired to go at once to 
Oxford. But my uncle was on so ill terms with 
me upon the French Revolution, that he took this 
means to pay me off. There was a new boy 
at Bryce’s; a little, pretty, clever, mean, ear- 
wigging creature, such as abound in schools. I 
can read him very clearly, looking back; but 
the truth is he was an ingenious flatterer, carried 
tales cleverly, and knew how to set a value on 
his servility to me by insolence to all besides and 
Mr. Bryce in the first rank. He came of a very 
good family; one of his uncles was a duke, an- 
other a general with Lord Wellesley in the penin- 
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sula, and this was one of the strings on which he 
played. We were the only two gentlemen in the 
school, he said; his people would never have let 
him come to the place, if they had known the 
class of boys he would have to associate with; 
and indeed it was certain he would never return. 
I must come and stay with him: the duke let him 
invite whom he pleased to Bainbridge; and what 
did Isay? Why should I not give up the Church 
(to which I was then destined) and go upon his 
uncle’s staff in Portugal. I confess honestly 
this turned my head. The creature had no 
design but on my pocket and the lollipops in the 
cottage windows; and even if he had really liked 
and wished to serve me, he most pitifully lacked 
the means; for the duke detested both him and 
his father, and the general was of the same mind. 
But I let him talk me quite over, put me on a 
coldness with many of my old friends, and take 
possession of my mind. You will hear how this 
weakness was the means of my destruction. 
Like many adroit people, whether young or 
old, my familiar had a plentiful lack of brains. 
He could never say his task, and as he added to 
incompetence a degree of disrespect unusual even 
in that insubordinate school, I think Mr. Bryce 
had grown positively to hate him. To add to 
his other qualities, he was an arrant coward; and 
when he found himself fallen into such disfavour 
he would be sometimes seized with paroxysms 
of fear. “I know he will beat me,’’ he cried 
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sometimes; and I, with the noblest feeling, re- 
assured him. “He dare not,” I told him. “I 
will protect you.” 

One morning, the schoolmaster called him up. 
“Brown, ”’ said he (let me call my flatterer Brown, 
for he still lives and has curried his way into a 
station of some note), ‘‘Brown, come here.’’ 

“Yes, Bricey,”’ said Brown. 

This petty impertinence reached the master’s 
ear, and he fell (as he rarely did) into a passion. 

“What is that ye said? What name is that I 
hard?” said he, jumping from his chair, with his 
Scotch pronunciation much increased. 

“Nothing, sir,” said Brown. 

“I heard ye, sir. I will not toalerate this dis- 
respact,’’ cried Mr. Bryce. ‘“‘I will not be made 
a Merry-Andrew of in my own skill. I will make 
an example of ye, Brown.” And he took up his 
ruler. 

Brown ran back, as frightened as a wench, 
and cried to me by name to protect him. 

I rose at once and stepped forward, glowing 
with a consciousness of my nobility. 

‘‘Let that little fellow alone, sir,’’ said I. “‘The 
school will not allow it.”” He looked at me for a 
moment; and then his whole life of shame seemed 
to turn sour upon his memory at once, anger con- 
quered cowardice, and though I was a foot taller 
in height, and twice his strength, he shut his eyes 
and ran upon me with the ruler. I put the blow 
aside with one hand, and struck him with the 
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other; he went down like a nine-pin; and at the 
same moment, the door opened and Mrs. Bryce 
appeared. 

She looked round her, saw what had happened, 
and without so much as speaking to her hus- 
band, who scrambled to his feet again, ““Henry 
Shovel,” she said, “‘come here.”’ And she led the 
way into her ownroom. I had no thought of dis- 
obeying: as soon as the man’s wife had appeared 
upon the scene, I had an illumination; I saw 
what I had done was mean and cowardly. [| 
would have given my hand to recall the cowardly 
blow; and it was with shame burning in my 
cheeks that I followed her. 

“Shut the door, Henry, and sit down,” she 
said, very quietly, taking at the same time her 
own seat and leaning her elbows on the table 
where her work lay scattered. 

“Mrs. Bryce,” I began. 

But she put up her hand. “Let me speak,” 
she said. ‘‘What harm has Mr. Bryce done to 
you)” 

“None, Mrs. Bryce, I assure you,” I answered. 

“Have you ever found him unjust or cruel? 
I am sure you have not; I will speak for him my- 
self. When you came here first you were still 
only a boy; he might have thrashed you, had he 
pleased, and you deserved it often, Henry Shovel, 
did you not?” 

“Mrs. Bryce, I did,” cried I. ‘‘I know all 
this; I know, I feel, all that you can say.”’ 
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“T am going to say it, though,” said Mrs. 
Bryce. “I will not speak to you about grati- 
tude, for that is a sentiment that is of no value 
when once it has been asked for. But I think 
you have the feelings of a gentleman; and I am 
going to speak to these. Mr. Bryce is a poor 
man; a very poor man; for my sake and the 
children’s, with a courage that I wonder at, he 
continues to keep this school. I should have 
thought a person of your age would take a gener- 
ous pleasure in helping him. .The other boys 
look up to you; do not deceive yourself, Henry 
Shovel, it is for your pocket money more than 
for your virtues; still you have that influence, 
and I ask you how is it used? Not for the boys’ 
good; not for mine or Mr. Bryce’s. No, you are 
still quite a child, you like to play the first part 
in small rebellions that you know—O fie, Henry! 
—that you know to be quite safe, and you let 
toadying children, fresh out of the nursery, lead 
you by the nose. Well, it has come to a fine pass 
to-day. The question is, if Mr. Bryce must not 
give up his school; we all knew how unfitted he 
was for such a business from the first; how is he 
to continue it after this cruel—this public af- 
front? You never thought of that, I suppose?”’ 

“T never did, Mrs. Bryce,” I cried in agony. 

* And there is another thing you never thought 
about,’’ she continued. ‘‘ You know how much 
Mr. Bryce has taken at your hands; it was doubt- 
less partly because you were a clever pupil, and 
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he found less drudgery in teaching, but, Henry, 
Henry, you have heard of our debt to your uncle. 
He has been a generous creditor, a generous 
friend to us; you thought you had something 
commanding in your nature; “Old Bryce dare not 
touch me!’ you have said, I doubt not, often and 
often. And it was true he dared not; but yet, 
my poor boy, you were only trading on our 
gratitude to Dr. Shovel.” 

“OQ Mrs. Bryce, spare me another word,” I 
cried. “I know you ought to send me away; 
and if you do, I give you my word of honour Dr. 
Shovel shall hear the truth. If I ask you to let 
me stay, itis only that I may prove my gratitude; 
let me go into the schoolroom, I will make the 
most ample apology, and I promise on my word 
of honour, I will help him from this day forward.” 

“Can I trust you, Henry?” she asked very 
gravely and very doubtfully. 

“Mrs. Bryce, you said I was a gentleman,” I 
pleaded. ‘I mean you said you thought I was 
one. O let me prove that you were right; give 
me one chance to prove it. Indeed and indeed, 
I do respect you; indeed I see my error; only give 
me the chance!” 

“Well, Henry,” she said, “I will try you.” 

She went into the schoolroom, where all this 
while the most perfect silence had continued 
to reign, and where (as I afterwards heard) the 
sound of my supplications had been listened to 
with awe. 
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“Henry Shovel has asked to be allowed to 
apologise, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Bryce. I heard 
the master scrambling up from his chair. ‘He 
wishes to apologise in public,’’ resumed his wife. 
“Will you give him one chance more? I have 
been thinking perhaps as you are so kind, you 
would allow him to; at his age, it might do hima 
real injury if he were sent away.” 

Mr. Bryce’s answer was inaudible; but it was 
sure he could not run counter to his wife in 
public: and the next moment she returned and 
motioned me to go into the schoolroom. It was 
an odd scene that I came back to; boys and 
master, all with book in hand, affecting earnest 
study, all in reality racked with suspense and 
curiosity; and it was almost painful to see the 
eyes dart at me from every corner, as I showed 
my tear-stained face in the doorway. 

“Mr. Bryce,” I said, “I have always shown 
myself a most ungrateful pupil; but how I came 
to forget myself as I did this morning, I really 
cannot explain. I wish to apologise slavishly,” 
(my uncle’s word coming into my mind) “for my 
misconduct; and if you will pass it over and give 
me another chance, it shall be my business to see 
that you have no ground for complaint in the 
future.”’ 

“Very well,” said Mr. Bryce, “I will give you 
another chance.’’ But he did not look at me, 
and I could see he had not forgiven, as indeed he 
never did forgive, my blow. 
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From that day, I began to play a new part in 
the school; on which I have not the heart to ex- 
patiate. For I did indeed mean honourably well 
and if I failed it was for a want of tact that I can 
hardly wonder at in one so young and vain. I 
patronised and protected Mr. Bryce with the 
most florid chivalry; I cumbered him with aid, I 
loaded him with my support; I can see now how 
he must have chafed under my obtrusive powers, 
how I must have belittled and humbled the poor 
man, already so small and so inured to disrespect; 
but at the time, upon my soul, I thought I was 
playing the most noble part, and when the end 
fell on me, it took me dead aback. I presume Mr. 
Bryce went to his wife, and declared he could no 
more endure it; but the inner history of this rev- 
olution is of course beyond my knowledge; all I 
can tell is the manner of its coming to my ears. 

But I must tell first an incident that had a 
marked effect on my career. It was the habit 
of the older boys, in winter time when the after- 
noons were dark, to steal over to the Seven Stars 
and drink mulled ale, or what they now call Tom 
and Jerry, in the kitchen: not for the love of the 
liquor, which was very ill compounded, but for 
the sake of seeming to be men. Our talk, in con- 
sequence, was always pitched in a very brave 
key; we discussed politics, we talked of the great 
world, we debated Russian history; we felt our- 
selves to shine before the landlord; and he, of 
course, flattered us to the top of our bent, and 
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used to pretend he got much pleasure from our 
talk. I was there one afternoon with Davis and 
another of the big boys whose name I have for- 
gotten; but I daresay Mr. Davis will not have 
forgotten the scene. I was talking very big, 
as usual; and perhaps talked the bigger because 
there was a guest in the chimney corner, a dry, 
humorous, rosy-looking man, with town-made 
clothes. I spoke of Oxford with contempt; it 
was too late, I said, to go there; I should regard it 
as a waste of time. “I tell you, Davis,”’ said I, 
““most men lose time nowadays: they begin the 
world too old. Look at Pitt; he was prime minis- 
ter at 21. Look at the luck of the French; getting 
a young general like Boney; see how he smashed 
up the old Austrian fribbles? Then look at our 
man, Wellesley; do you think we should hold our 
own in Portugal, if he was one of the usual dry 
old bucks that they put at the head of armies 
when they ought to be in bed? All the dash and 
go of youth is foozled away in what they call 
their educational establishments.” A great deal 
more to this effect I said; and said it all the 
louder, and adduced the more historical illustra- 
tions, as I perceived the old gentleman in the 
chimney to be very sedulously giving ear. At 
last, as I had hoped, he addressed me. 

“Young gentleman,” said he, “do I under- 
stand rightly that you are an admirer of Buona- 
parte?”’ 

I told him I was; so it proved was he: and for 
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this once, as he was a stranger and I desired to 
make good my footing with him, I abounded in 
the sense of my interlocutor: going far beyond 
Mr. Bryce in liberal sentiments. The stranger, 
who said his name was Mr. Clarges, professed 
himself delighted with my company and stimu- 
lated by the daring of my views. 

‘“T was a good deal struck,”’ he said at length, 
‘with something that fell from your lips when. 
you first came in: something about young men 
and education. I doubt its soundness,” says he 
and shook his head. ‘‘ Youth has fire, no question 
of that, but youth, my dear sir, lacks sense.” 

I assured him he was in error; poor men were 
thrown early on the world, I reminded him, and 
often got on better than the rich; I instanced once 
again my list of historical instances; and to 
clinch the matter, “If I had a little money of my 
own,” said I, ““do you suppose, sir, I would waste 
my time at school or college? I know all that is 
wanted now; I can read and write, and I know 
how to use and where to find books: that is the 
whole of education, Mr. Clarges. And if I had 
a little money, I would begin my life to-morrow.” 

“T have no doubt of that,” said he, and then 
seemed to ruminate. “Look here,”’ he said at 
length, ‘“‘how much money would you want?”’ 

“T could begin on fifty pounds,” cried I con- 
temptuously. 

“Well, I will advance the money,’’ said he, 
“and make it guineas.” 
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“Sird”’ said I. 

“O. No offence, Mr. Shovel,” said he, “‘I 
regard the thing as an investment. See, here is 
my card; you can’t refuse to keep that in civility; 
and if ever you want to adventure on the world, 
come to that address, and I'll risk my fifty 
pounds on your success. Good evening to you, 
sir; or as our friends the French would say—au 
revowr!”’ And he trotted out of the room, leaving 
his card upon the table before me. 

“Samuel Clarges. For an admirer of General 
B’s. 8 Gerard Street, Soho,’ Tread. ‘‘Well, he 
is a rum customer, is Mr. Samuel Clarges: but 
mind you, he is a man of pretty sound political 
opinions; and I'll keep his card for that.”’ 

It was a little before teatime, and I had just 
returned from a walk, when Mrs. Bryce called me 
into her room; I saw she looked constrained, and 
feared that something might be wrong. “‘ Henry,” 
she said, “I do believe you have been trying to 
do better. I am sorry to tell you, you have 
failed.”’ I said nothing, but the blood came hotly 
into my face, and I looked her in the eyes. 
*“Yes,’’ she went on, looking down, “I am very 
sorry, but we shall have to part.” 

““Do you mean that I am expelled,”’ I said: 
‘for nothing?” 

“TI would not use the word expelled,” she re- 
turned; “‘but you are to leave this school where 
indeed you have been too long. Mr. Bryce will 
write to Dr. Shovel, explaining the affair, and I 
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may tell you he will recommend that you should 
be sent at once to the University.” 

I stared straight at her in silence, until I saw 
the colour begin to come into her face. ‘‘ You will 
excuse my appearance at tea, madam,”’ said I, 
and turning on my heel, I left the house. 

Here was a predicament for a lad of my inordi- 
nate vanity: my favours thrown in my face; 
my kindness met with unpardonable insult; I, 
the great disputant, the grim man, expelled 
from a child’s school, and sent home to my uncle 
in disgrace. It was more than I could bear: I 
could not face that shameful return to Singleton; 
I had not the courage. I determined, striding 
to and fro on the dark heath, that I should cast 
myself at once on the world: I had no money, 
but then I had the card of Mr. Clarges; I could 
walk, I could beg my way to London; once there, 
I was in fortune’s vestibule; if Clarges were true 
to his fantastic offer, I had fifty guineas to begin 
upon; if he proved false, I had my talents, I had 
my physical strength; if the worst came to the 
worst, I could enlist. So it was to be, I decided, 
sabring the bushes with my stick. I would 
show them I was a man; I would rise in spite of 
them, in spite of my enemies, of the Bryces, of my 
uncle. For by this time, they all seemed enemies 
to me: the Bryces who were the authors, my 
uncle who was so soon to hear of my disgrace. I 
would have started, then and there, upon the 
London road; but it was plain I could not start 
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upon an empty belly, and to appear before the 
Bryces or my schoolmates, was what my vanity 
forbade. I must wait there until all were abed; 
they would not shut me out, I judged; they would 
leave me some supper; or if they did not, I could 
forage for myself in the kitchen quarters: and 
once my hunger stayed—eastward ho for London 
and the new life! 

Past eleven at night, I ventured back: the 
door was open, a light was left on the master’s 
desk, and beside the light a note from Mrs. Bryce 
to say I should find supper in her room. It was 
kindly worded, but I rolled it up and trod upon it. 

By a most unfortunate circumstance the cold 
salt beef and beer was laid for me at one end of 
the lady’s table; at the other she had been work- 
ing at her weekly bills, and among the litter of 
papers, I spied three sovereigns and some silver. 
Two of these sovereigns and the change I put 
into my pocket, leaving a note in their place in 
these words: 

“Madam, 

‘*You could hardly expect me to return to my 
family after what has passed; and I have taken 
the liberty to borrow from you the sum of two 
pounds eight shillings and sixpence. If you 
choose to regard this as a theft, it will be of a 
piece with the other misconstructions I have had 
to suffer in this place; but the sum, such as it is, 
I will return from my earliest earnings; and I 
can only trust the loan will put yourself and 
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Mr. Bryce to no inconvenience. I am, madam, 
your most obedient, humble servant, Henry 
Shovel.” 

This letter cost me many a blush in the days 
immediately succeeding; and when not so long 
ago I had the chance to read it once more at. 
Mrs. Bryce’s home, when I was on a visit, I 
could not wonder enough at its sufficiency and 
silliness. But at the time, it seemed to me both 
elegant and businesslike; a fine first step in my 
career of life. And when I had sealed and direct- 
ed it, I set forth out of Mr. Bryce’s home in a 
glow of corroborated vanity. 
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HAT with corroborated vanity, two pound 

eight and six in my pocket, a fine, firm, 
frosty road running downhill and ringing aloud 
under my active feet, the cold pure air of the 
night and the downs, and the blessed sense of 
the world’s doors standing at last unbarred in 
front of me, I made my first stage to Long 
Dumbleton in the most cheerful spirits. The 
darkness was close; the night exceeding still; only 
the stroke of my own feet on the crackle of ice 
on the pools by way of sound: nothing but the 
ghosts of hedgerows for the sight. And yet all 
the while I saw, far in front of me, bright pictures 
of the future and the distance: of thronged 
London streets, and myself already moving there; 
of the House of Parliament, and myself upon my 
feet, enrapturing hearers; of manoeuvring, my- 
self in the saddle at the head, of pagoda’d Indian 
cities, with the red-coat troops of England lying 
close about them, waiting my signal to attack, 
the general hard by upon a hillock, surrounded 
by his staff, and that general myself. A little 
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way out of Long Dumbleton I heard the bells of 
a waggon ringing in the night, and presently the 
bright spot of a waggoner’s lantern hove in view. 
I found when he came up to me he was bound 
for Haverstock (or, as we called it, Hav’stock) 
Abbas, where he was due by daylight. It oc- 
curred to me at once, it would be a good plan to 
strike across country and make for London in a 
fresh direction; so I covenanted with the wag- 
goner to get a cast for a few shillings, and took 
my place by his side, where I was excellently 
entertained all the first part of the night by my 
own thoughts, the jingling of the bells upon the 
harness, and the whistling of the driver himself, 
who had a note like a blackbird and knew an 
extraordinary variety of tunes. About three in 
the morning, it had grown bitter cold, and I was 
stricken out of a drowsy state, by the stoppage of 
the team, and the voice of the waggoner asking 
me if | would have some gruel. This was at the 
door of a hedge ale-house, where it soon appeared 
my companion was both known and trusted; for 
the people of the place, when he had roused them, 
by knocking on a window and crying his name, 
threw out the key to him with scarce a word; and 
he and I made an entrance into the kitchen, 
lent of the fine clean pewter, made ourselves gruel, 
left our money on the table, handed back the key 
into the window, and set off again upon our way 
without having seen the face of man or woman. 
We were -now well warmed and wakened; and 
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from thence until we got to Haverstock, my 
waggoner taught me tunes, the pair of us whist- 
ling together in the dark with great enjoyment. 

At Haverstock, I said farewell to him, and had 
some eggs and bacon and a pot of tea by lantern 
light in the ostlers’ room of the posthouse, for the 
front quarters were still closed. What I partic- 
ularly remember, the paper had come down some 
hours before; a poor, decayed man, a drunkard 
who had been a schoolmaster, was there to read 
the news aloud to the stablemen for a dram of 
brandy, according to a standing bargain, and the 
chief item for the day was the news of Marshal 
Morsenci’s retreat from before the lines to San- 
tarcu. I took it for a cheerful omen that the 
time of my setting forth on life should be thus 
signalised by a triumph for the arms of my 
country. 

On the next up-coach, I found a seat, travelled 
all day with continued delight in the motion and 
the changing scene, and continued joyful antici- 
pations of the future, and about eight o’clock 
at night found myself in London. I was so 
anxious about Mr. Clarges that I did not even 
wait to sup, but leaving my bundle at the cellars 
where the coach stopped, inquired my way at 
once to Soho, marvelling as I went at the bright 
lights and the endless hubbub of the streets. 
The name was on the door; I knocked, a maid 
came, and when I asked if Mr. Clarges was at 
home, inquired my name. 
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“If you will show him this card, which he gave 
me by way of introduction,” said I, “I believe it 
will serve better than a name.” 

And sure enough I was almost immediately in- 
troduced to a room in which Mr. Clarges and 
another gentleman with a mulberry face sat 
taking their wine. 

‘Well, well,” said my friend; ‘‘and so here is 
my young radical, eh? Come for your money, 
have ye?” 

The blood came into my face and I could have 
bitten my tongue when I found we were not to be 
alone; it seemed to me unpardonable grossness to 
refer to our arrangement in the presence of a 
stranger; but I had taken the money from Mrs. 
Bryce, I had sold my future, and I felt I must 
stand the shot of any discourtesy till I had my 
debt repaid. It was well I had made up my 
mind to this at once; else I should scarce have 
had the patience to support what followed, for 
Mr. Clarges told the mulberry-faced gentleman 
what had passed at Dumbleton with every detail 
of my schoolboy vanity and ostentation, and the 
mulberry-faced gentleman laughed until he must 
hold his sides. All the while both would glance 
at me, where I stood before them, for I was never 
asked to sit down, and at my glance they would 
burst out with fresh laughter. 

“And so,” said the stranger, wiping his eyes, 
“you took Sam for a philanthropist?”’ 

** Not in the smallest, sir,’’ said I, ‘‘I took him 
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to be a whimsical person; there is no doubt he 
made that offer in derision; that was his jest, and 
no doubt a very good one at the time. For all 
that, the offer was made; here I am for the money; 
and that is my jest, and, I flatter myself, quite 
as good as his. Laugh on both sides, sir, and 
oblige me’’; and with that, having plucked up 
my courage at the sound of my voice, I took a 
chair. 

The man with the mulberry face was hugely 
amused. “No, really, Sammy,”’ said he, ‘‘this 
is too much. O truly, this is too much.” And 
he laughed again and again. “Here is a jest will 
cost you fifty guineas—O lud, O lud—and I 
have all the fun for nothing. I have not laughed 
so much this year.”’ And he wiped his eyes again. 

I wish I could have dared to join him in his 
laughter, but I was inwardly so tremulous with 
wrath that I feared I might betray myself. Yet 
I was bound I[ must prove myself unabashed; and 
so now it occurred to me to pull my chair in to 
the table like a person quite at home. 

“You might wait till you are asked,” said Mr. 
Clarges, with an angry look. 

‘“‘IT must remind you,” said I, “that I am 
here in your house by your own invitation; I 
leave you to judge if you have set me an example 
of civility.”’ 

“No, really, Sammy,” cried the laugher, in an 
ecstasy, ““—no, really, I’ll be damned if ever I 
heard the beat of this. You’ve caught a Tartar, 
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Sam; by jiggers, caught a Tartar. Now, sir,” 
he said to me, “let me have the pleasure of a 
glass of wine—a glass of wine with you. I never 
knew Sammy so put down.” 

I could see Mr. Clarges was one of those who 
like a jest to be one-sided; he was now pretty 
tired of the laughter he had been the first to pro- 
voke; and to make an end of it, pulled out his 
cheque book and began to fill me up an order for 
fifty-two pound one. 

“Order of whom?”’ said he. 

“Henry Shovel, if you please,’’ said I. 

‘There,’’ said he, “take it and go to the devil 
in your own way. It won’t take you long.” 

I took the glass of wine which the other had 
poured out for me without the smallest hurry, 
conversing in the meanwhile of different matters; 
then I rose, shook hands with the laughing 
gentleman, and bowing to Mr. Clarges, “‘I 
have your address, sir,” said I, “and at my 
earliest convenience I shall repay this trifling 
advance.” 

As I went out the stout gentleman was still 
uproariously mirthful, but it did my heart good 
to see Mr. Clarges with his face upon one side. 
“T have put you down,” thought I; “‘and I have 
your money too; which is now my battle horse 
to win the world upon.” And that putting me 
in mind that I had now something considerable 
to lose, I stopped in the passage of the house, put 
my cheque in my pocket book, and buttoned that 
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into an inner pocket of my waistcoat. And then 
whistling and swinging my stick I set forth on 
my return to the cellars. 

Next day, I went first of all to the bank where 
I changed my cheque, against one twenty, two 
tens and the rest in gold; thence about the streets 
to London Bridge, to the Tower, and to St. Paul’s, 
where I might see Nelson’s grave. There I met 
an ancient mariner who had been on the quarter- 
deck of the Victory when the hero fell; he was so 
well gotten up and had his lesson so perfectly it 
cost me a pint or two of ale before J had marked 
him out for an impostor. This incident had a 
double effect: it increased my suspiciousness on 
the one hand, and my self-confidence on the other; 
so that I was more than ever persuaded both 
that London was a den of thieves and I was per- 
fectly able to defend myself. 

In this frame of mind, I returned to my inn for 
dinner, and then under the arch I passed a very 
handsome, slender, and elegantly dressed girl of 
perhaps my own age or a little older, who gave 
me such a full flash of her dark eyes that I could 
not but conclude she had been struck with my 
appearance. I made not much account of this 
at the time, though you may be sure I was not 
displeased; but when I came out into the court 
after my meal, and found her there in the com- 
pany of another elegant young lady, and got 
another speaking stare, which sent a little thrill 
through me, and had quite convinced myself 
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that they were both a trifle too elegant to be 
hanging round the courtyard of an inn, I con- 
ceived it was due to my manhood to accost them. 
This I did with the most sickening affectation of 
ease; and found the new one very come-on, but 
my first acquaintance rather inclined to silence, 
only making play at me between times with her 
eyes. The affable young lady told me they were 
new from the country, which I directly dis- 
believed, and were staying in the inn with their 
brother, who was a captain in the army. She 
told me besides they were to have some friends 
at supper that same evening; and she dare sayed, 
since I was a stranger like themselves, the brother 
would be glad to invite me. ‘We did not come 
to London,” said she, “to be mewed up and I 
daresay no more did you.”’ I was not the least 
deceived in the character of my acquaintances; 
indeed, in my then humour, if I had met with the 
Dean of Westminster, I should probably had 
suspected him of a design upon my pocket; but 
I had perfect confidence in myself; had no fear 
of the supper party; and when the silent‘girl, as 
they turned to leave me, stole her hand for the 
least instant on to my sleeve and with another 
full look at me whispered me to ‘‘Do come,”’ I 
even made up my mind, if the invitation should 
be given to me that I would accept it. 

A man of the hotel was standing by. ‘‘You’re 
in luck, sir,” said he, with a wink. ‘“‘That’s a 
fine-looking piece, that dark-eyed one.” 
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“Tf you'll take my advice,” said another, 
“you'll keep clear of their supper. The captain 
was there when you were asking for the bank.”’ 

This warning settled me. ‘Thank you,”’ 
said I drily, “I know the world pretty well.” 

About half an hour later there was a knock at 
the door of my room, and the captain appeared. 
He was a plausible enough looking fellow; if there 
was any fault to be found with him, he was a 
shade too military in his manner, and suggested 
a corporal more closely than a captain: but he 
was profuse of fine words, treated me like a man 
of the world, confessed that this sort of invitation 
was an unusual sort of thing, and added openly 
enough, ‘““We can drop the acquaintance on 
either side without offence, I hope. A meeting 
in an inn is like one on shipboard.’’ These arts 
were quite thrown away upon me; I diagnosed 
the man for an adventurer, just as I had known 
the girls were baggages; and I accepted his supper 
with my eyes open. 

Of course, and for excellent reasons, I regret 
the whole business; but what I regretted, ay, and 
still regret with a perfect fury of penitence, was 
one particular oversight: I could still beat myself 
when I recall it. For in place of despatching the 
money I had stolen to Mrs. Bryce, what must I 
do, but go forth and waste my last hours of 
opportunity strolling in the streets? Very fine 
people I saw, and a very fine cane (like a true 
schoolboy) I took the occasion of buying with 
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seven shillings of my money. It is true that I © 
was not quite idle for I visited a coffee house and 
read all the papers, spying for some chance of 
employment. There was nothing in my way, 
and this chilled me; so that I returned to the 
inn seven shillings poorer, and about as many 
degrees lower in hope. But the dark eyes still 
ran in my mind, and I found my way at once, 
though it was still before the appointed time, to 
Captain Marcus’s rooms. 

They were two, one opening off another; the 
first laid for supper, the other with a card table 
set out. The company consisted of the cap- 
tain, his two sisters, and a certain Major Dick- 
see who could only have been a major in so far 
as it was a long time since he had been a minor 
and whom I was glad to see devote himself to the 
more lively of the girls. Indeed, the dark-eyed 
sister seemed to be surrendered to me; and I 
soon found that she was a great fool, with not one 
word to say for herself, except to thank me 
burthensomely, for having come, and no idea of 
making herself agreeable beyond those same bold 
and languishing looks, by which she had first 
attracted me, and which, I feel sure, she must 
have been taught to deliver by some one with 
more sense. For all that she was very pretty, 
she seemed really to like me, and she reassured 
me by warning me not to take a hand at cards. 

“Thanks,” said I, “I never play with stran- 
gers.” 
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“That’s quite right,” she said. “Then we can 
stay in here together.”’ 

And so when the other three went into the 
next apartment to play cards, a special bowl of 
punch was left in the supper room for me; I have 
no doubt it was special in every sense, for I do 
not remember drinking much of it, till I woke 
up past noon of the next day, in my own room, 
whither, I presume, I had been carried by the 
Captain and the Major. I now found myself in 
possession of a most intolerable headache, my 
shirt, trousers, and shoes and my new cane, 
which, in a derision, they had thrust down the 
back of my neck. The rest of my clothes, my 
bundle and my money had all disappeared with 
the Marcuses. I had nothing to send to Mrs. 
Bryce, nothing to pay my bill with in the inn. 
Yet at the moment I was careless of these 
troubles; what weighed upon me, then, was the 
shame of issuing forth in my shirt sleeves and 
bare-headed, and the fear (above all things) 
of encountering the man whose good advice I 
had neglected. I was sitting on my bedside, 
my burning face in my hands, and crushed by 
these concerns, when the door opened and the 
chambermaid came in. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said she. “I am 
sure I thought you was gone out long ago.” And 
then suddenly: “But dear me, sir, what in the 
world has come to your bundle and your clothes?” 
I could not answer; I kept my face covered. 
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“Ah,” she resumed, “‘a pretty fool they’ve made 
of you, and serve you properly right too: a boy of 
your time of life going trollopping about with 
such dirty hussies. I’d be ashamed of myself if 
I was you! And what are you going to do now, 
I should like to know. You'll have to write to 
your friends, I suppose. A fine show-up! You'll 
see with clear eyes the next time they let you 
come to London by yourself.”’ 

Now that my humiliation was fully disclosed to 
one person of that inn, I determined she should 
be the only one, lifted my face from my hands, 
saw she was a plain-looking soul, not so young as 
she had been, but no severer for that; laid my 
whole miserable case before her, told her I had 
no friends, no hope, no wish but to get clear of 
that inn without derision; and begged and plead- 
ed with her to help me, telling her she had a sweet 
face, and kind eyes that gave me hope she would 
never refuse me, and even taking her hand in my 
eagerness. 

“La, sir,’’ said she, looking pretty well pleased 
and a little flushed, “‘there’s no call to make such 
a matter. I am sure I am very sorry for you, 
though I cannot say but what it serves you right. 
But to be sure, it would be a pity if you was to go 
to prison for your bill.” 

So to make a long story short, she smuggled me 
down the back stairs and let me out of the serv- 
ants’ entrance, advising me, as I shot out into 
the streets of London, to go home as fast as my 
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feet could carry me. Years after, I found she 
had the amount of my bill stopped out of her 
wages; but though I had inquiries made I never 
could find her, so there is a debt I shall owe to my 
dying day. Her name by the inn books was 
Emily Cartwright: I set it down here in gratitude. 
I return from the bank to put away my money; 
then see the girl, so back to my room to wait and 
get the invitation, then out to coffee house where 
I see the old naval officer accused. “I declare 
to God I have bled for England.”’ Tried to show 
his wound. Admiral Berkeley; Admiral Keats. 
His kissing my hand when I had reassured him. 
Hunger, sir, hunger. Altogether 8 and twenty 
shillings. 
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To Sidney Colvin in May, 1893, Stevenson writes: 
“TI might likely have some more stories soon: The Owl, 
Death in the Pot, The Sleeper Awakened; all these are 
possible. The Owl might be half as long; The Sleeper 
Awakened, ditto; Death in the Pot a deal shorter, I 
believe. Then there’s The Go-Between, which is not 
impossible altogether. The Owl, The Sleeper Awakened, 
and The Go-Between end reasonably well; Death in the 
Pot is an ungodly massacre. O, well, The Owl only 
ends well in so far as some lovers come together, and 
nobody is killed at the moment, but you know they 
are all doomed, they are Chouan fellows.” 

The Owl was to be a Breton story of the Revolution; 
Death in the Pot, a tale of the Sta. Lucia mountains in 
California; the scene of The Go-Between was laid in the 
Pacific Islands; of The Sleeper Awakened we know noth- 
ing. 


THE OWL 
CHAPTER I 


KE had no sooner quenched the light than all 

thought of sleep fled from him and he turn-. 
ed instead to the window of the room. Of the 
danger of his situation, repeated experiences had 
made him careless; it served but as a relish to 
those extraordinary joys which he came so far, 
and risked so much, to taste and to renew. Once 
again he had seen her and she had smiled on him; 
once again he was to sleep under the same roof 
with all that he held precious. On the impene- 
trable inky ground of night and forest, his eyes 
recreated the lamplit supper table and the speak- 
ing looks and gestures of his mistress; through 
the profound silence, his ears still followed the 
melody of her voice. 

How long he had stood there, looking upon 
dreams and marrying the past and future, him- 
self could not have guessed; when there arose, 
out of that gross blackness in which the castle, 
the garden, the inclosing forest and the whole 
face of night and nature were confounded, the 
sudden hooting of an owl. In the ears of one, 
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placed as he was, a republican officer sleeping 
under a disguise in the house of Croqueloup, no 
sound could be more ominous. To tell the true 
owl from the false that then hooted night by 
night in all the skirts of Brittany, was beyond 
the fineness of man’s hearing. It might be the 
innocent bird, the hunter of mice; as it might 
be the challenging pickets of that intangible army 
that lay infused through all the forests of the 
west, that spread army men’s feet like water and 
slew like a pervading pestilence, that broke forth 
of a sudden in the night with outcries and the 
flames of conflagration and (the blow dealt) was 
gone again before the morning. Not even the 
bravest, and this man was brave, could think 
upon such enemies in such a place, and not be 
chilled. The current of his thoughts was changed; 
he remembered his homeward journey of the 
morrow between hedge and ditch and through 
a land of spies; he remembered it were well he 
should be early asleep and early afoot again; and 
fully dressed as he was, he turned from the win- 
dow and cast himself upon the bed. 

With the change of attitude, a sleeping sentry 
in his memory awoke. His papers, which might 
at any moment prove to be his life, had been 
left upon a table in the dining-room corner; he 
could see the place, he could recall the very ges- 
ture with which he had cast them down, the very 
look with which Renée had welcomed and ca- 
ressed him as he did so; even in the dark, in that 
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well-known house, he thought it but a little mat- 
ter to reach and to regain them; and to leave 
them where they were would be an act of mad- 
ness. The Baron de Croqueloup was himself 
suspected; his life and his daughter’s liberty had 
often hung already by a hair; none knew it better 
than his guest who had secretly protected them 
so often, who came so often to their house daring 
a double danger, who was equally surprised to 
escape murder on his journey and arrest at his 
return. And if such was the character of the 
master, what could be looked for of the servants, 
dwelling between moor and forest, in a land 
where every tree stump was an ambush, rustic, 
devout and savage, the kinsmen and compatriots 
of the rebels? Before the day came, before these 
untrusty lackeys should begin to move about 
the house, it was plain these papers must be 
recovered. 

He groped his way to the door and down the 
low-browed stairs. The house of Croqueloup 
was ancient and of an antique stability; the solid 
planking sustained his tread without a rumour; 
and when he paused to listen, only the buzzing 
of his own ears rewarded his attention. So he 
came noiseless to the door, opened it without 
creak, entered the dining room, and came of a 
sudden to a startled pause. He could not have 
told why; there was no name in his vocabulary 
for the mute advertisement that thus arrested 
him, and held him, on the threshold, in the inef- 
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fable darkness, spell-bound and straining his 
senses. The sounds of his own breath and heart, 
the very rustle of his shirt, swelled great upon his 
hearing; and it seemed that he grew slowly con- 
scious of other and similar noises—horribly small, 
hatefully near at hand, like that we hear in fever. 
‘“‘T am not alone,”’ he thought, “‘some one is near 
me, almost within touch.’ Nameless fear grew 
upon him till he could bear the strain no longer, 
and with the desperation of a suicide, he flung 
out both hands before him briskly. 

In the same instant, he was clutched at arm’s 
length with another man, and the pair thrilled 
together in the brute darkness of the chamber 
with a similar alarm. 

“Who are you?” he gasped. 

His unseen assailant uttered in the same 
breath what was either an ejaculation in a foreign 
tongue, or perhaps a pass-word in some gibberish. 

“Who are you? what is it?’’ repeated the re- 
publican. 

“And I believe I know that voice,” said the 
stranger. “So we meet at last, and in the dark,” 
he continued, releasing his grasp. “I have long 
looked forward to this pleasure—how am I to 
call you? Count des Escherolles? or Citizen 
Clané>”’ 

“You know me?” said the republican, still 
struggling for some shadow of that self-command 
which the other had regained so lightly. 

“You and your business here,” was the reply. 
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“There are few things unknown to me in Brit- 
tany, and none in the place of Croqueloup. Yes, 
I know your business here, Captain Clané, and 
I compliment you on your taste—except in 
names and politics.”’ 

‘Aha, but I begin to place you now, too,”’ said 
the man addressed as Captain Clané and the 
count; ‘‘and unless I am the more mistaken, you, 
too, have a new name since last we met. They 
call you the Owl, I fancy. I preferred the old.” 

“And I prefer the new; we clash in many 
things,” was the reply. “But it is dull work 
talking in the dark; and I have a curiosity—a 
great curiosity—to see you.” 

“*T have good reason to share it,”’ said the other, 
“our cursed resemblance came near costing me 
my life.”’ 

‘And yet oddly enough,” replied the Owl, “it 
is not the resemblance, it is the difference, that 
troubles me.’’ And he was to be heard in the 
darkness working with a tinder box. 

His tone throughout the interview had been 
displeasing, almost hateful; but in that last 
speech some undercurrent of strong feeling had 
clanged out, had startled and alarmed his hearer. 
The two men were kinsmen and old school- 
fellows; but in those truculent days and savage 
places, the ties of blood and the memories of a 
common boyhood counted for nothing. To the 
renegade aristocrat, to the disguised republican 
officer, far from any help of his own party, in the 
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midst of that ill-reputed forest, any man might 
be counted a danger; and perhaps this man 
above all—often-hunted and ubiquitous bearer 
of royalist despatches, the famed spy, he whose 
nocturnal activity and diurnal disappearance 
had earned him years ago the nickname of the 
Owl. It is certain that he thought so; at that 
inscrutable inflexion of his cousin’s voice, his 
hand passed swiftly and fiercely to his pistol; 
and it was in a painful anxiety that he awaited 
the lighting of the lamp. The Owl was deft—he 
had learned and practised in his wandering 
career inscrutable dexterities—and the flame 
had scarce caught before he faced the count and 
looked him over. 

“You can take your hand out of your pocket,” 
he observed. “I will not hurt you. I give you 
my word of honour, if you remember what that 
means.” 

The count flushed hotly and crossed his hands 
upon his bosom. 

“There is a mirror here,” said the Owl. ‘‘We 
shall see better in the glass. We can compare 
better. If -you will be good>” And he led the 
way, lamp in hand, to the far end of the apart- 
ment. 

They made a strange pair. The count was 
disguised indeed, but his disguise was comely; 
and though he wore civilian clothes, he carried 
them off like a soldier and a dandy. Clean- 
shaven, close-cropped and brown-necked, he 
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stood squaring his shoulders and poising his head, 
all the more haughty for his recent terror and 
present peril. The appearance of the Owl, on 
the other hand, was sylvan and ominous like his 
nickname. He was dressed like a peasant, with 
the great hat, the wide breeches, and the wooden 
shoes; his clothes were stained with the mire of 
the wayside and torn by the briars of the forest; 
his hair streamed on his shoulders long as a 
woman’s. He held the lamp high, and himself 
stooped below it, bending forward and studying 
his cousin with what seemed a passionate in- 
tensity of interest; his mouth was set, his hand 
trembled, and the light shook in his grasp, and 
the shadows on the faces wavered and changed. 

The nature of his scrutiny, and the emotion 
that plainly lay behind and prompted it, escaped 
the deepest penetration of the Count Clané des 
Escherolles; but he resented, he was troubled by 
it; the blood came in his face, as it might into a 
maiden’s; and he turned upon his heel. 

“T can see no such great resemblance,”’ said 
he. 

“Nor I so great a difference,” said the Owl. 

Both were right; under the trenchant opposi- 
tion of dress and demeanour, it was certainly 
possible to discriminate what is called a family 
likeness, one of those likenesses that come and 
go, that now strikes us with sudden wonder and 
that anon we stare and study for in vain. The 
height, the set of the figure, and certain move- 
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ments familiar to both were even identical. Each 
besides had the same prominent chin and nose, 
the latter finely chiselled and of a very arro- 
gant design; each the same dark eyes sloping 
somewhat downward towards each other like 
the wing of a bird in flight. It was conceiv- 
able they might, upon an occasion, be confused 
apart; when they were seen together, in those 
incongruous habits and under the influence of 
sentiments so different, the likeness was difficult 
to identify. 

The count continued to walk away from the 
mirror towards the door, scarce with a set pur- 
pose; only to put space between himself and one 
who had grown bothersome. 

““M. le comte Clané des Escherolles,’”’ said the 
Owl, slightly raising his voice. “I direct your 
attention to the fact that Iam about to sup. I 
have covered eight leagues since I broke my 
fast.” 

The count turned, and observed for the first 
time, that the tablecloth had been laid again 
since he retired and spread with meat and wine. 
The sight gave him a pang; Ariane must have 
known of it and had not told him; and the sense 
of exclusion rankled in him deep. 

“Ah! you were expected!’’ he said. 

“Even so, my cousin,” replied the Owl, taking 
his place. “*Will you join me?” 

“T thank you. I have supped already,” said 
the count. 
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The Owl looked up at him with a sudden 
expression that was at once menacing and im- 
perious. “And yet I will ask you to sit down 
with me,” he said. 

There was a moment’s hesitation; but it was 
plainly the better part to temporise, and the 
count drew in a chair and took a seat; at the 
same time he leaned his elbow on the table and 
his head upon his hand, so as to conceal some 
portion of his face. 

The Owl took off his great hat, muttered a 
prayer and covered himself. 

“You were not so devout of old,”’ observed the 
count. 

‘“A fashion,” returned the other. “It is a 
fashion in our camp, and a gentleman must 
always be in the mode. But it is quite harmless 
and not catching.” 

He took a deep draught of wine and began to 
eat with a business-like voracity ;it seemed he had 
forgot the presence of his kinsman, when he 
suddenly pointed at him with his knife. 

“To think that I once loved that man!’’ said 
he. 

The count started. ‘‘Chevalier,’’ said he, 
“T am here at your desire. I have to request 
you to refrain from sneering.” 

“You are not a great reader of the heart: 
there was no sneer in that,” replied the Owl. 
‘‘But there was much bitterness; because it is 
quite true that I once loved you. My God, and 
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admired him, too!’’ he added. ‘‘And now here 
you are, afraid to be alone with me!” 

“T am not easily frightened,’’ said the count, 
‘or I should not be here.” 

“Yet I should be vastly concerned to meet 
you in the streets of your garrison, and I am 
often there—oftener than you dream for,” said 
the Owl. ‘‘Suppose we did—for the sake of con- 
versation—what would you do?” 

The count flushed and paled. ‘‘My duty,” 
he replied. 

“Tt is very well said. But to do it is another 
thing,” said the other. ‘“‘Denys, do you love me 
still? Do you think that I still love you?” 

“IT am in no humour for conundrums,” said 
the count. 

“Am I to congratulate you, then? This love 
affair has been a long while nursing, is it ripe? 
I am curious—I have a great interest in your 
love affair.” 

*““And I deny your right to be informed,” said 
the other. 

‘“‘Well, I shall ask Aimée,” said the Owl. 

The count ground his teeth. “I am not very 
sure, M. de Quimpoli,” said he, “‘but I believe 
you seek to thrust on me a quarrel.” 

“Far from that,’ replied the Owl. “I am 
about to suggest to you the propriety of your 
immediate departure from this house.” 

“Now? In the dark? I am very much 
obliged to you.” 
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“You may very well be, for the advice is 
excellent,’ said the Owl. 

“And why do you give it me?” asked the 
count. “You do not love me, you have had 
ado to keep your hatred covered.”’ 

“No, but I love Aimée,”’ replied the other. 

“Ah, and that is what has been wrong with 
you all night!” 

“That is what has been wrong with me all 
night,” returned the Owl. 

“And for the same reason I refuse it, then!’’ 
said the count, rising. “I shall sleep here, as I 
was invited, under the banner of Aimée’s father. 
And with that I wish you a good evening.” 

After he was gone from the room, the Owl sat 
a while motionless; then filled his glass and drank. 
His face was dark and troubled. 

And with that, thrilling with irritation, he left 
the room, mounted the stair, and once more 
threw himself in the dark upon his bed, this time 
certainly not to sleep. Rather indeed he passed 
what then remained of darkness in perfectly 
impotent endeavours to judge the character of 
his cousin, the motive with which he had advised 
him, and the question of his own folly or wisdom 
in questioning that advice. 

The cousin sat but a little while at the table. 
He rose and set forth in turn in the dark house, 
came to a door, and knocked upon it in a par- 
ticular manner. 

‘Who is there?”’ said a voice from within. 
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“Tt is I, Alain,” he replied. “I must speak 
with you.” 

A moment after the door was opened, and a 
girl in her nightdress and roughly muffled in a 
cloak, appeared before him. She was in no way 
discomposed; in that time and house nocturnal 
summonses were things of course. 

“Ariane,” said the young man, “I have to 
put a question to you which it is very needful 
you shall answer truthfully. Is it as I suppose, 
or am I deceiving myself? Do you love—’ he 
paused a little at the name—‘‘Monsieur des 
Escherolles>”’ 

She replied with perfect simplicity, “I do.” 

“Tt is a very bad business,” said he. ‘There 
is no sense in it. It will end, it must end, in 
misery for you both.” 

*“T am afraid of it,”’ said Ariane. 

‘And yet you go on—with your eyes open you 
go on?”’ asked the Owl. 

“With my eyes open, Alain,” said the girl. 

“Well! Then tell me how to save him. I 
cannot. I have warned the man and he will not 
believe me. This house is no place for him to- 
night.” 

“Why, what do you mean? To-night? What 
is there to-night)” 

“T do not know. I do not speak from cer- 
tainty, but I believe the Good Apostle will be 
here to-morrow. As I came in to-night, the 
Owls were very lively in the forest. Trust me, I 
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know their voices. It was some one closing in 
on Croqueloup, and you will have company to 
breakfast.” 

“Tt is in the teeth of all my information,” said 
Ariane. ‘Jean-Baptiste is not gone from here 
six hours; he told a different story. You must 
be wrong. He has never before gone without 
warning us.” 

“What I fear is something sudden,” said the 
Owl.. “As I came by Letoits St. Antoine, I 
heard shots fired. Some of ours had been taken. 
It was some one considerable for the hounds 
cheered consumedly. Half a league farther on 
and I began to suspect I was on the outskirts of a 
movement. The Owls began to cry; and on the 
top of the moor beyond the sandy stones, I am 
sure I saw men moving.” 

The girl was very pale. “Alain,” she said, 
“this is only guess-work.”’ 

“It is more than guess-work, it is instinct. 
I have led this damned life so long that I feel 
things in my bones—feel them before they 
happen, as the rheumatism comes before the 
rain.” 

She shook her head. “But my information is 
explicit,” said she. “It outweighs all instincts. 
Food was prepared for them eight leagues to 
the westward; there can nothing have occurred 
to change a settled plan. And besides—if there 
were any hope in it! But to send him off in the 
dark along that road, it is but a forlorn hope at 
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the best; it is almost certain death, you know it, 
you cannot deny it 4 

“Tt is a great risk,” said Alain. “I can never 
deny that. And yet if I were in your place, he 
should not stay here for one moment. I cannot 
prove to you that I am right, and yet I know it. 
I know it, Ariane! Keep him here and to-morrow, 
by the break of day, you will see him in the hands 
of the Good Apostle.” 

She shuddered in spite of herself for the leader 
named was one of the most savage in that most 
savage war. “I am sure you mean right, I will 
always trust you, Alain.” 
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CANNONMILLS 
I 


THE SPRING WIND IS POSTMAN 


HE Spring comes upon that city with the 
horrors of invasion. It lies far north on the 
battleground of heat and cold; those who dwell 
there are marchmen, they live in the borders 
where the war begins first and lasts longest. It 
stands high besides, with a sight upon the one 
hand of the cold seas, on the other of snowy 
mountains. The winds blow about it bringing 
rain and hail, blowing hot and icy. The soil 
cracks underfoot with ice, and slacks again into a 
slough. So it is with the bodies of the sensitive. 
As in some dungeon of the holy office, by lantern 
light, among cowled heads, people of yore were 
tortured, and an impassive secretary took down 
their groans, so the spirit of youth is here 
stretched upon a rack of agonies and pleasures, 
and he is aware of a heavenly recorder keeping 
the tally of his cries. 
The first hero of this sketch woke on a Spring 
morning in his father’s house in Inverleith Row 
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to the knowledge of a voluminous despair. It 
was built together out of many; consciousness of 
the approach of that day of judgment; an ex- 
amination; the desire to live thwarted by a 
thousand barriers; eagerness of that semblance 
of living which was alone permitted him; hero 
of the last night’s hectic and unlovely pleasure, 
already discovered, already reported, which was 
yet in the transaction: below all, and perhaps 
chief of all, the physical distress of the equinox, 
the rude extremes and violences of the season 
tearing in his nerves. He covered his eyes from 
the light and groped in his mind for any grain 
of consolation: There was none. All within 
was dark, bleak, and discomfortable as a winter 
storm; the heavy thoughts lay piled in his bosom 
like a heap of wounded that he could hear groan- 
ing as they died. “Can I live to forty and go on 
waking like this?”’ he thought, and recoiled from 
the prospect. A thought of suicide trickled in 
his mind, and was instantly discarded. Even 
out of the bottom of despair, his young hands 
grasped too fervently the bars of hope’s altar. 
The crash of a gong sounded in the house, and 
he sprang from bed. A wonder of sunlight re- 
ceived him. The day had cleared away barba- 
rous clouds, unbeautiful, cheerless; it had arrived 
again in a glory of gold and sun with which the 
east still smiled, and the trees in the garden were 
animated by a gladsome wind, Hope leaped in his 
bosom like a giant Enceladus; despair fell upon 
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it once again. Only in youth, that has not yet 
known and tasted, can the desire of possible hap- 
piness thus shape the tenement of man; only in 
youth could such a revelation pass and be con- 
tained, such a pang of hope come and be thus 
crushed, and awake no more comment than a 
groan. Thenext moment the sufferer was splash- 
ing in his tub. 

Meanwhile, below, the family was getting to 
breakfast. Mr. Fordyce was in the armchair 
with the Scotsman; Mrs. Fordyce was busied 
with the tea and eggs, Miss Fordyce and Miss 
Adamson were. 
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TUTUILA 


HE island at its highest point is nearly 

severed in two by the long elbowed harbour, 
about half a mile in width, cased in abrupt 
mountain-sides. The tongue of water sleeps 
here in perfect quiet, and laps around its con- 
tinent with the flapping wavelets of a lake. The 
wind passes overhead; day and night, the scroll 
of trade-wind clouds is unrolled across the sky, 
and now in vast sculptured masses, now in a 
thin drift of débris, singular shapes of things, 
protracted and deformed beasts and trees and 
heads and torsos of old marbles, changing, faint- 
ing, and vanishing even as they flee. Below, 
meanwhile, the harbour lies unshaken, and laps 
idly on its margin; its colour is green like a 
forest pool, bright in the shallows, dark in the 
midst with the reflected sides of woody moun- 
tains. At times a flicker of silver breaks the 
uniformity, miniature white caps flashing and 
disappearing on the sombre ground; to see it 
you might think the wind was treading on and 
tossing the flat water; but not so—the harbour 
lies unshaken, and the flickering is that of fishes. 
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Right in the wind’s eye and right without 
the dawn a conspicuous mountain stands, de- 
signed like an old fort or castle, with naked, 
cliffy sides, and a green head. In the peep of 
the day, the mass is outlined dimly; as the east 
fires, the sharpness of the silhouette grows defi- 
nite; and through all the chinks of the high 
wood, the red looks through like coals through a 
grate. 

From the other end of the harbour and at the 
other extreme of the day, when the sun is down 
and the night beginning, and colours and shades 
at the sea level are already compounded in 
the greyness of the dusk, the same peak retains 
for some time a tinge of phantom rose. The 
so-called hurricane that recently made Samoa 
famous and bestrewed the coasts of Ufalu with 
the bodies of white seamen, although it spared 
Pagopago, raged about the summit of Pioa; the 
woods were stripped in one night of all their 
foliage, and the summit on the morrow stood as 
if struck by a sudden autumn. Thus the hill, 
although not under 1600 feet by measurement, 
stands like a centrepiece to its surroundings and 
is the stage and herald of changes in the weather. 
Upon its top squalls congregate, take strange 
shapes and seem to linger; thence suddenly de- 
scend in the form of a white véil; the surface of 
the lake is seen to whiten under the verberation 
of the rain; the whiteness approaches more 
swiftly than the flight of birds; and in a moment 
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the walls rattle and the roof resounds under the 
squall. No sooner come than gone; a moment 
more and the sun smiles again upon the dripping 
forests. 

Last night I was awakened before midnight 
by the ship rats which infest the shores and 
invade the houses, incredible for numbers and 
boldness. I went to the water’s edge; the moon 
was at its zenith; vast fleecy clouds were travel- 
ling overhead, their borders frayed and extended 
as usual in fantastic arms and promontories. 
The level of their flight is not really high; it 
only seems so. The trade-wind, although so 
strong in current, is but a shallow stream, and it 
is common to see, beyond and above its carry, 
_ other clouds faring on other and higher winds, 
As I looked, the skirt of a cloud touched upon the 
summit of Pioa and seemed to hang and gather 
there, and darken asit hung. I knew the climate, 
fled to shelter, and was scarce laid down again 
upon the mat, before the squall burst. In its 
decline I heard the sound of a great bell at a 
distance; I did not think there had been a bell 
upon the island. I thought the hour a strange 
one for the ringing; but I had no doubt it was 
being rung on the other side at the Catholic 
mission, and lay there listening, and thinking, 
and trying to remember which of the bells of 
Edinburgh sounded the same note. It stopped 
almost with the squall. Some half an hour 
afterwards another squall struck upon the house 
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and spouted a while from the gutters of the 
corrugated roof; and again, with its decline, the 
bell began to sound from the same distance. 
Then I laughed at myself, and this bell resolved 
into an eavesdrop falling on a tin close by my 
head. All night the blows continued at brief 
intervals. Morning came, and showed mists on 
all the mountain-tops, a grey and yellow dawn, a 
fresh accumulation of rain imminent on the 
summit of Pioa, and the whole harbour scene 
stripped of its tropic colouring, and wearing the 
appearance of a Scottish loch. 

And not long after, as I was writing on this 
page, sure enough, from the far shore a bell began 
indeed to ring. It has but just ceased; boats 
have been passing the harbour in the showers, 
the congregation is now within, and the mass 
begun. How many different stories are told by 
that drum of tempered iron! To the natives, a 
new, strange, outlandish theory; to us of Europe, 
redolent of home; in the ears of the priests calling 
up memories of French and Flemish cities, and 
perhaps some carved cathedral, and the pomp of 
celebrations; in mine, talking of the grey me- 
tropolis of the north, of a certain village on a 
stream, of remote churches, rustic congregations, 
and of vanished faces and silent tongues. 

Long ago, say the natives, the houses were 
continuous around the harbour; they are now 
shrunk into some half a dozen isolated hamlets; 
and at night it is only here and there around the 
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shores that a light twinkles. Endemic war, the 
touch of the white, perhaps some climacteric 
age has thus reduced the denizens. The main 
village is at the head of the harbour and looks 
straight up the greatest length to Pioa. At the 
upper end the chief lives, his village commanding 
a long view of the harbour. Thither we went 
at evening in the consul’s boat. A path girdles 
the water side, a rude enough causeway, which 
falls down if you sit upon its margin, yet makes 
passage easy. The hill ascends abruptly and 
makes a rough edge of forest in the sky; the path, 
as it follows on by promontory and recess, now 
plunges you in breathless heat, now brings you 
forth in a broad draught of air; from the hottest 
corner of a sun patch of sugar-cane, you may look 
but a little way up the hill and see whirling fans 
of palm; from the bottom of some sandy cove, 
where the path is overhung with rocks and 
embowered in overhanging trees, you may look 
but a little forth and see the leaves toss in the 
breeze in the next cape. This perpetual out and 
in, and change of scene and climate, entertains | 
the mind. At times, besides, the mountain 
opens and you may look up the devious narrow 
cleft of a stream until it winds from sight; at 
times on the long flat sands you will see women 
fishing, or they may wade ashore, their wet 
raiment clinging to their stalwart figures, and as 
you pass on the narrow causeway, stand knee- 
deep and pass you a salutation; or else a canoe 
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goes by with some gay dresses; or two or three 
whaleboats, with their lint-white sails, go skim- 
ming by upon arace. The last cape of the main 
harbour is at Goat Island; when you turn it you 
see the heads, the white surf flying, and the open 
ocean lying blue between. A long beach runs 
here from scattered houses; one of them falling 
in ruins marks the sight of a decayed village. 
Two streams here run into the sea; inconsider- 
able mounds, easy to be over-leapt, such as can 
alone grow up in an aisle so narrow, steep, and 
crooked. Here upon the beach we meet a boy, 
an old friend and satellite, who loves to sit with 
us on the balcony; he joins himself to us and 
presently he is carrying my wet lava-lava and 
towel. At the far end of the beach, beyond the 
houses, we sat on the sand, and with the common 
instinct of all ages and races of man, elderly 
white folk, an eight-year-old Samoan boy began 
to dig away the sand. Mana is the boy’s name; 
he is a rather sickly, shrewd, gentlemanly crea- 
ture whose pleasant manners have engaged us 
heretofore. The design of a ship is nothing new 
to us; on the same walk we had already passed 
an elaborate section of a ship of war showing 
the screw and the smoke-stack descending to the 
keel. But Mana’s ship is particularly intended 
to be ours, and his representation is recommended 
to our notice by portraits of ourselves. Here is 
the judge, here is the land-surveyor and here is 
the Writer of Tales—and where is Mana? Mana 
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was immediately added at the masthead—‘at 
work’’—the artist added proudly. Such pictures 
and such talk are common to all races at that age; 
but now Mana begins to model the human figure 
in relief, and it was not long before the precocious 
youth had left us speechless, or leaves me rather 
without words to tell of what he drew and said. 
Not so much that he proved himself an indecent 
designer, is remarkable, but that he had no 
shame or fear before his elders. I have seen the 
like done by children little older in what is called 
God-fearing England; but I can not remember 
that they would have exhibited their works with 
confidence. 

The overhanging rock and tree, the strong 
smell of brine as you turn it, the louder sound 
not of the wind only, but of the sea. At morn- 
ing the birds from either hand of the harbour. 

The Tanpo Cleopatra, such was the name we 
gave her, as her face and bearing claimed for her, 
was not by rights a Tanpo, for she was married, 
and the leader in the village dance must be a 
maid. But the Tanpo elect was young, a church 
member and not suffered to join in the dances, so 
that the reason of her election seemed to me far 
from obvious, and Cleopatra continued to officiate. 
A nobler woman it is scarce possible to conceive, 
being shaped like a divinity upon huge lines, and 
with a countenance of an Egyptian cast and with 
an expression of dignity and even scorn that well 
became her head and her strange flattened pro- 
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file. For the dance, she wore on her head a sort 
of coronet that gave her the air of a drawing room 
at home, and vastly set off her beauty. The rest 
of her costume, the red necklaces, the kilt of fine 
mat, the little tabard of transparent net that 
hung back and front upon her shoulders, her 
great bare arms and legs, were pure Samoan, and 
rather contrasted with the effect of the drawing- 
room coronet. She sat in the midst, two girls 
on one side of her, three on the other; the six 
were all trained exquisitely, their movements 
graceful in themselves and exquisitely timid. 
The reaching of arms I never saw so happily 
significant, and the strange trick of Cleopatra to 
sing with her eyes shut and a curious, arrogant 
smile upon her face added a note of mystery to 
the accustomed business. The house was full of 
Samoan spectators, children of all ages among 
others, who soon began to join in the singing 
and beat time. When the indecent part came it 
was singular to look about on all these shaven 
heads of children wagging and their little hands 
clapping the tattoo to such an unsuitable and 
ugly business. I was sorry to have Cleopatra tak- 
ing part in such a show, though her part was the 
more decent, though the principal. No sense of 
shame in this race is the word of the superficial, 
but the point of the indecent dance is to trifle 
with the sense of shame; and that very partic- 
ularity that the chief actor should be a maid 
further discloses the corrupt element which has 
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created and so much loves this diversion; for it 
is useless to speak, the Samoan loves the business 
like pie. In such an atmosphere our young 
companion had grown up. 

Thursday about nine on board the Nukuno— 
the judge, Tusitala, Lloyd, Swedish captain, 
Nova Scotian mate (with Nova Scotian stories), 
Chinese’ cook, black French cook from Bourbon, 
one hireling, one Tangan half-caste, one Samoan 
half-caste interpreter, one black boy. Hard 
work to get under way, beating to and fro under 
Pioa across the great cool languid gush of sea 
air through the harbour mouth and the vast, 
oily-backed swells. The surf on the east end 
made wonderful water-works. As we made one 
bound just inside it, we made a breach on Whale 
Rock, the head of it toppled and fell, the green 
sides of the harbour echoed with the report, and 
the sea rose all about the rock like the sides of a 
bowl. When we got outside at last the blow 
holes along the coast were spouting high, the 
spray of the surf hung in air and blew up the 
mountains; the Nukuno soared up and down 
like a sea bird; but the breeze fell dead. Pioa 
and the harbour had been making a little intri- 
cate belt of weather for themselves; half a mile 
outside, stagnation ruled and deepened. The 
clouds blackened towards afternoon, and stand- 
ing round the horizon in long cold rows of pillars, 
hills, and statues, without motion, the schoon- 
er slumbered, and kept the skipper awake by 
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threatening to go on the other tack. Long ere 
we came out of the harbour the cook, the gallant, 
diplomatic, admired, lay prostrate like a broken 
doll; and lifted his face no longer; the interpreter 
collapsed in turn, not wholly but to a state of 
genteel silence and muddlement, in which he was 
useless as a gnome; the judge—but let us respect 
his ermine. Night fell; Pioa and Mirtie Peak 
stood crowned with clouds which were lit up at 
time in the night like fantastic electric bowls; 
the moon rose late, a ragged end of a moon brown 
on one side like burned paper; and presently the 
day began to follow her, and there was Tutuila 
blurred with a succession of fine rain showers 
and the mouth of Pagopago showing like a 
chamber full of smoke; but the sea being under 
an unmitigated blaze of day, and surrounded 
along all the visible horizon with the same long- 
drawn series of frozen, windless cloud peaks. 
There is thought to be an easterly set; we saw 
little of it; steadily we drew westward, the 
mouth of Pagopago closed, Mirtie Peak moved 
past us, past us the low shores landmarked with 
blow holes; we are tossing at last off the cliffy 
lee end of the isle; and it was near noon when 
we decided to try back for Pagopago. In the 
afternoon this too dwindled out of the sphere of 
practical politics; we tossed overboard the 
little ship’s boat, a couple of men were put into 
her; by common consent the cook (for whose life 
we began to entertain fears) was helped after, 
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whence he fell into the stern sheets helpless; and 
they pulled away for the harbour mouth. 

We lay and watched the sun go down, an 
alleviation anxiously expected. It sank with 
strange pomp of colour, in a world of peaked 
cloud. Long after it was down, arrows of blue 
radiated upward, faded one by one, until at last 
one only lingered and grew more darkly blue up 
against a heaven of deeper rose; the sea mean- 
while heaved multi-coloured; here flaked with 
fire and azure, there fallen in a blinding pallor. 
The sharp peaks of the isle stood out against the 
fading heavens; they were of a colour deep as 
black; and rich as crimson, for which we tried 
vainly to find a name; above them, every here 
and there, tall, isolated clouds stood and had 
characters like Punch and Judy puppets, tall, 
double-faced Januses, dogs begging, bears with 
ragged perforated minarets—a singular array, 
designed, it would appear, for mirth, yet, as we 
beheld them from our heaving ship, rather 
striking awe. The dusk slowly deepened; we 
ran a light up in the fore rigging; it was our 
Maugalai (?) lantern, the schooner (true to the 
S.S. character) had none. Presently after, the 
sound of oars was heard; it was a boat going 
sharking, and from them we had the welcome 
intelligence that our moribund cook was got 
ashore alive; and the consular boat was even 
now upon the way to rescue us. It was black 
night, there was nothing visible but the stars 
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and the sharp mountains, when the sound of 
singing sprang up in the midst of thesea. It was 
not very tuneful, but heralded the approach of 
the rescue party. We were on board with our 
goods and had got the boat clear of the dangerous 
and lively neighbourhood of the schooner; she 
showed for a moment, looking picturesque, 
then vanished as by enchantment; and we [line 
here is undecipherable] a long way in; steering 
for the priest’s light by west Pioa; a long while 
in silence, broken only by one song in which 
our boatmen in the reiterative native style pro- 
claimed their view that it was a bad thing for 
whites to lie with Samoans, and vice versa. 
Then suddenly the voice of the island rose; a 
sullen clamour of surf sinking again to silence, 
rising again louder and louder, till it became 
permanent. This solemn greeting moved us all 
extremely. Yet a long while before we were 
fairly in the jaws of the harbour, of a sudden the 
sweet, clean smell of the sea was gone; there fell 
upon the boat instead a flat, acrid, and rather 
stifling odour of damp; it had been raining much 
of the day, the woods were all quite moist. The 
starlight was very bright, but it showed not far; 
the immediate sea beamed plain, the hills and 
farther waters (somewhere they drenched along 
the sky) being indecipherable, and the harbour 
itself yawned before us like the mouth of a cave. 
The priest’s light which had vanished for a while 
now re-appeared, and we began to strain our 
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eyes and interrogate our memories. Where was 
the reef? We were speaking low in the dark 
boat when of a sudden, not two hundred yards 
away, the reef itself gave tongue, a wave broke, 
the mountains answered, the silence returned. 
It was about nine when we got ashore again from 
the voyage to Mannia to find the cook already 
much revived, to see the judge return at a 
bound to his customary affability and gaiety. 
Annuu.—The low end of the island, all vil- 
lage and elaborately managed plantations; two 
hundred souls, sixteen tons of copra a year, 
abundance of food. The sea breaks low in 
front, and from the opposite side of the channel 
the reverberation of the surf about Tutuila 
comes back. To the seaward end of the isle 
the theatre of low hills inclines some third part of 
its surface; the amphitheatre has much the air 
of an old crater, very wide and low, the bottom 
occupied by flat green marsh, and the midst by 
a blue mere; crowds of wild duck inhabit this; 
and the water of the lake is said to be red and to 
redden bathers. We reached the western sum- 
mit of this basin by a low place shelved in wood; 
our way was still in the midst of woods, so that 
we had little idea of the nature of the country, 
only walked in airless heat among cocoanuts 
and great ipis dark as ivy and rugged as chest- 
nuts. From a little in front sudden crepitations 
of surf began to strike at intervals upon our ears, 
then came a draught of air striking the foliage; 
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and the next moment the trees parted and we 
stepped forth into the wind and the view of the 
sea. In this place the circuit of the hills is 
broken, the marsh empties itself by a low ditch, 
the fresh water is spread in a shallow pool along 
the top of seaside walks, where the splashing of 
the surf makes it brackish. On either hand the 
broken circuit of the hills impends in cliffs. 
Right in front of the cove, which is full of mighty 
whirl and sudden sounds of the surge, looks sixty 
miles in the wind’s eye to where Mannia lies, 
and on the left hand two flat stones, like great 
lizards couchant, lie parallel along the top of 
a flat rock; their mouths (to an ardent fancy) 
might seem open; their eyes are fixed upon the 
distant islands. Taia told us they were watch- 
ing the boats; they were left behind, they were 
crying aloud for that desired destination. When 
they found their raft was broken they said, 
“They would not die and get rotten; let us turn 
into stones here so that we may look for ever at 
Mannia.” The two “Heads of Families” is what 
they are called, and from immemorial times 
they have been adored with offerings of food. 
It is perhaps these that give its original sanctity 
to this bold piece of coast; why that should all 
be turned to love, why this should be a kind of 
Island Cyprus—I don’t quite see. On the top 
of the sheer opposite cliff a stack of cocoa palms 
and a single tao hang imminent. If a man 
desired a woman he decoyed her towards this 
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place; and here, if she were coy, she would refuse 
to go farther. He led her to the margin of that 
cliff and hung her over. ‘Will you go with me 
to the Puatannopo—the Place of Mary Puas? 
If you will not, over you go.” Fear would 
triumph; it seems she then must be true to her 
word, and the pair continued their journey. Up 
the steep bowl-like flank of the cliff above the 
“Heads of Families,’ the way lay; presently 
again it came near to the margin; a great ram- 
part serves here for a balustrade; it is broken here 
and there by wide embrasures commanding the 
sea and sky, a giddy stretch of falling rock and the 
breach of the surf. Across one of these there was 
aman, Vasa, who used to leap; none other durst 
attempt the feat, and Vasa has been dead these 
thirty years. Then there was our old friend the 
Songster’s Leap, but the object was quite new, 
the leap not made to escape pursuit but to amaze 
and dazzle the lady who was accompanying 
him, perhaps with half a heart. But the time 
of her unwillingness was nearly over. A little 
beyond, on the immediate brow of the cliff, 
grows a mass of white plumed pua; so soon as 
man and woman came here together the scent of 
this random garden overpowered resistance. A 
little farther forth the path lay among these 
flowers, the sea bursting close below, a long 
front of cliff making a giddy foreground, and far 
off across the flat sea the eastern end of Tutuila 
shows beyond. It is indeed a giddy piece of 
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path. Vertigo seized upon one of our party, 
and he was much laughed at and told his mind 
ran upon Venus. (Perhaps this is the reason?) 
Below unseen there is somewhere the mouth 
of a cave full of birds, and here was the next 
station of this pilgrimage of love. The lover 
standing close on the edge utters high musical 
cries, and immediately from beneath float up 
and up, and wheel a while below, and float higher 
and wheel overhead, a flock of broad-winged sea- 
birds, black and white. The path turns direct 
over the top of the hill, a grove of cocoanuts 
grows close, and we drink of their nuts. All 
these bear the names of former visitors, two for 
each party, themanandthe woman. Yeta little 
farther, skirting the inner glacis of the bowl of 
hills, the green marsh and the blue pool under- 
neath, and the sea shining through the opposite 
brush, and the palms and the taro painted on 
the sky, they reach the last stage and veritable 
temple of the goddess. Huge old ipis stand ina 
grove; beneath them a ring of stones upon the 
ground; once there was a house which has been 
suffered to fall down, but the ring of stones is 
maintained, the ground cleared, the sacred ipis 
watched and I believe the long path kept open 
by two old men at two dollars per mensem. 
Sic itur ad. The whole practice is now much 
declined and thought of as disgraceful. What 
makes it the more strange, no excuse flows from 
this vain pilgrimage; the guilty couple are more 
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blamed than if they had remained at home, and 
I could receive no explanation,—but it was a 
custom from of old. 

The Dutch low lands, ditches, dykes, fields of 
small taro interlaid with straw, palms, playing 
poplars, no bush anywhere, all the bowl of the 
hills weeded and cleansed and planted. You 
are out on the cove through a thicket of grey; 
on the rocks dragon flies, red as lacquer, flitted; 
in the rockside pools some active little fish kept 
up a perpetual bustle, leaping from one to another 
and (solemnlike) making them a ladder to and 
from the sea. 

Thursday.—Set out about 3:30 in the Fanga- 
tanga boat, Laila steering. All the way we 
passed one cove after another, where a man might 
have gone ashore (did the surf permit) and 
settled down for life. The eastern end of the 
island runs sharp as a wedge into the sea; you 
turn it and the north side is suddenly visible 
running out in tall cliffy islets, with the back of 
Pioa overhead. The sun was down long ago 
and the dusk thickening in the bay where we were 
bound. I think it was still day on the high seas. 
Groves of cocoanut run high on the hills, stand 
thick along the sandy shore. In the midst of 
the swamp of beach, a single black rock breaks 
the sound and partly dams the mouth of a little 
shallow river coming slantwise smooth and 
silent through the palms, and when the tide is 
low, breaking into song and making the least 
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possible cascade about the rock. Here the 
hamlet lies, presenting the usual appearance of 
a ruined church, a little open space among the 
palms where the chief’s houses are,—a few scat- 
tering bread-fruits, and about and behind the 
depth of mountain forests. A crew of children 
followed us with shouts of laughter from the 
beach, the Writer of Tales whom they declared 
to be a woman and to lack the essential bones of 
the human frame. The house of the avatar to 
whom we were directed was already dark, but 
there was light enough to show us a plague of 
flies and a woman in a rosary (wreath of flowers), 
hastily laying out mats. 

The avatar Alomoa was at work in the bush, 
and his absence and the presence of the flies 
decided us (in an ill hour) to try the great house 
of the village. Thither we returned, still fol- 
lowed by the laughing children. It was lighter 
here, for the house stood in the midst of the open 
place of the village, stood besides on a raised, 
round, flat frame of stones, and its pillars were 
extremely high. This in particular pleased us 
and we began to think we were in good quar- 
ters. A woman received us, not with much 
alacrity, and word was sent for the chief. As 
we sat waiting him, the house was gradually 
filled and surrounded by the curious of the village, 
and a curious scene they were certainly destined 
to enjoy. The chief was seen at last to issue 
from a closed house some distance back,—a tall, 
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sickly, solemn figure of a man, attired in green 
and with a rosary ; slowly he approached, bade us 
a stiff welcome, sat down, and the palaver com- 
menced. He began by saying we might stay 
the night, and our boys who were only waiting 
for the signal set out at once for the beach to 
bring up our possessions. Next he asked why 
we had passed his house by, and gone to another. 
He was told we had an introduction from a 
friend. Then he told us he was sorry he could 
give us no food, as it was night. We responded 
that we had plenty of food of our own and a man 
to cook it. Thereupon (as by an interlude) we 
were offered kava; which we never saw; then 
he annoyed us by enquiring if we had any money, 
and offering to sell fowls. This was the last 
blow; Laila being by, we consulted him if there 
was another village we could still reach. The 
village was distant, the landing dangerous, the 
night falling, the boys longing for kava, food, 
and a talk with the girls; but Laila, having 
heard something of our usage, offered to try it 
on. Thereupon Sewall began; he told our host 
that we had travelled all over Samoa, and had 
nowhere had such a reception; that it was un- 
Samoan, and that he desired to know why we 
were so used. The host made some excuses, and 
repeated that we had passed his house. Sewall 
took up the wondrous tale once more, told him 
what big chiefs we were, how we had come here 
glowing with alofa and laden with presents; how 
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he, Sewall, had to do with war-ships and the 
malo, and what a bad day’s work the chief had 
done for himself. The chief once more made 
many excuses, vowed he had been a “fool,” in 
so many words, and begged us to stay. Sewall 
turned to me., I said I had not been received 
by this person as a gentleman should, that I did 
not regard him as a gentleman, should not 
treat him as a gentleman (if I stayed), but as 
the landlord of a dirty inn; which being the case 
I thought it neither for his soul’s health nor mine 
that we should stop longer in that house, and for 
my part I preferred to spend the night at sea. 
This was translated (like all the rest, in a very 
emasculated form, by the timid Charlie); and 
Sewall gave our boys the order to begin return- 
ing the goods, and the chief began once more 
his “low apioga’s.”’ Already those in the house 
and around it were much stirred, but now came 
the cream. The great man was yet talking, 
when we three arose. Sewall bade him hold 
his tongue, I made him a scornful gesture of 
farewell, and we passed out. The village of 
Ana boiled like a kettle. Our boys with an 
excellent affectation of alacrity (for they ap- 
proved our attitude, though they disliked the 
business) were running to the boat with all our 
truck, and the public place was black with the 
entire inhabitants, whispering and nodding to 
each other. The disgrace was public, and so 
felt. Sewall was great as he stood on the terrace 
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of the house we had just left, his back to the - 
man in green, and directed his boys for the 
removal. In the midst up came Alomoa, now 
returned from the bush; up came a Hawaiian 
who keeps a store in the village; up came the 
chief, and all three offered us accommodations. 
We decided, after some discussion, to accept 
the offer of Alomoa; and to the huge joy of our 
boys returned to the house of flies. It was a 
reward for all these sorrows, when I strolled to 
the beach at night and looked forward over the 
pale river and pale sea, to where the northern 
sky was still pallid with the evening, or back to 
the pillared houses of the village, lit up from 
within by the red glow of the cooking fire and 
the brighter star of the paraffine lamp. After a 
long discussion of the isles our boys set off to a 
pali tele; not long after the clapping of hands 
told us the kava was ready for their entertain- 
ment, and presently the strong sound of their 
Singing ran in the night. 

I may say I was asleep from the moment I lay 
down; woke in the night but twice, and once was 
when a shower came and the blinds had to be 
lowered. The first streaks of day called me; I 
was awake before the village; nothing stirred but 
multitudes of pigs, black and grey, who trotted to 
and fro and grunted to each other as they went; 
and as I bathed in the river in the thin twilight 
a grey sow watched me, jealously grunting. Some 
little fishes, no bigger than minnows, leaped the 
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while on the surface of the water and actually 
struck me as they leaped. A little after the life 
woke. Alomoa and his wife strummed their 
rainamu and set forth from the house. On all 
sides people wrapped in their unfolded lava-lavas, 
like eastern mantles, were to be seen making 
their way to the beach. Four tall young men 
set off together, robed in white, in blue, and in 
blue with a pattern of white; presently they re- 
turned and sitting in a row in the open gallery 
of their house, chanted a brief song. A drum 
was beat, like last night,—not the pati, but the 
war drum. Women began to go around the 
houses with a basket, playing scavenger. And 
here came Ah Sin with a cup of tea, and I must 
turn to my diary with what appetite I might. 
Hard is the lot of the Tusitala. 

The population of Ana used to be 200; it is 
now ninety-odd. War and sickness were named 
among the causes; and this, also, that the men 
took wives from Mannia, and the children went 
afterwards to their mothers’ houses—why? 

Kight oarsmen, a cox, Laila, Ah Sin, Charlie, 
Sewall, Lloyd, and me: fifteen souls in all. 

Wednesday.—Sailed a little before high water, 
and came skirting for some while along a coast 
of classical landscapes, cliffy promontories, long 
sandy coves divided by semi-independent islets, 
and the far-withdrawing sides of the mountain, 
rich with every shade and shape of verdure. 
Nothing lacked but temples and galleys, and our 
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own long whaleboat sped to the sound of singing 
by eight oarsmen figured a piece of antiquity bet- 
ter perhaps than we thought. No road leads 
along this coast. We scarce saw a house; these 
delectable islets lay quite deserted, inviting 
seizure; and there was none, like Keats’s Endy- 
mion, to hear our snow-like cadence. The har- 
bour opened suddenly like a Scots loch; the bay 
of Oa, to whose rear we had now worked round, 
filling it at the end; and to this by a pardonable 
tongapiti, our boatmen sought to bed the course. 
The far isle to which we were bound they assured 
us was unscalable, waterless, nutless; we but in- 
sisted the more, and after the usual Samoan peri- 
od of opposition, the coxswain smilingly gave 
way, and we pursued our ascent of the coast,— 
not very far. Upon a sudden we began to enter 
the bay of Oa. At the first sight, my mind was 
made up; the bay of Oa was the place for me. 
We could not enter it, we had been assured; and 
having entered we could not land:—both state- 
ments plainly fiction, both easily resolved into 
the fact that here was no guest house and no 
girls to make the kava for our boatmen and ad- 
mire their singing. A little gentle insistence 
once again produced a smiling acquiescence, and 
the eight oars began to urge us slowly into a bay 
of the Aineid. Right overhead a conical hill 
arises; its top is all sheer cliff of a rosy pallor, 
stained with orange and purple, bristled and ivied 
with individual climbing trees; lower down the 
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woods are massed, huge individual trees standing 
to the neck in forest. Lower again the rock 
crops out in a steep buttress which divides the 
arc of beach. The western arc was the smaller; 
on the eastern, in the forepoint of the beach, I 
spied to my sorrow figures moving, and a little 
smoke. The boat was eased in, we landed and 
turned this way and that, like fools, in a perplex- 
ity of pleasures; now some way into the wood 
towards the spire, but the woods had soon stran- 
gled the path; in the Samoan phrase, the way was 
dead, and we began to flounder in impenetrable 
brush, still far from the foot of the ascent, al- 
though already the greater trees began to throw 
out arms dripping with lianas and to accept us in 
the margin of their shadows. Now along the 
beach,—it was grown up with crooked, thick- 
leaved trees down to the water’s edge. Imme- 
diately behind, there had once been a clearing; 
it was all choked up with the mummy-apple, 
which in this country springs up at once at the 
heels of the axeman, and among this was inter- 
mingled the cocoa-palm and the banana. Our 
landing and the bay itself had nearly turned my 
head. ‘Here are the works of all the poets pas- 
sim,” Isaid. And just then my companion stop- 
ped. ‘Behold an omen,” said he, and pointed. 
It was a sight I had heard of before in the 
islands, but not seen; a little tree such as grows 
sometimes on infinitesimal islets on the reef, al- 
most stripped of its leaves and covered instead 
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with feasting butterflies. These, as we drew 
near, arose and hovered in a cloud of blue and 
silver grey. Later on I found the scene repeated 
in another place; but here the butterflies were of 
a different species, glossy brown and black, with 
arabesques of white. 

The figures we had seen were those of an old 
woman, her daughter and two little boys; they 
came from the village under the other side of 
Vamanga, and in the coals at their feet a cuttle- 
fish was cooking. Our boys, with the two 
knives and the hatchet, strolled up, sat down, 
forgot their errand, and without any invitation 
that I could hear, divided among themselves the 
cuttlefish; they may have left an arrow; and 
the old lady, highly delighted, invited them 
over to her house that night to sleep with her 
daughter. Doubtless a high-spirited pleasantry 
in the island fashion. 

The sun was still shining, on the eastern hill, 
and the birds were still piping in all the bushy 
sides of our inlet, when I was able to sit down to 
my diary in the open front of our new house; 
the smoke of the rekindled fire drifting before 
me, the smell of roasting pig strong in my nos- 
trils; the boat pulled up, the crew seated about 
smoking their banana-leaf cigarettes; our boxes 
piled in disorder on the shore; and right in front 
of me (where our Chinaman had placed it out of 
the way of harm) our brass lantern glittering 
in the niche of a shore-side tree. As I wrote, 
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the snails of the: beach climbed upon my ink 
pot. 

As we came in, high above us in the honey- 
combed woods, flying foxes and snow-white gulls 
were flying. 

We ate in the front of our shed. Pig, miki, 
and roasted taro, were native food, washed down 
with a historic wine,—white California from 
the wreck of Admiral Kimberley’s ship, the 
Trenton. It appeared that even in the lot of 
Admirals there was a crook. It was curious, 
meanwhile, as the boys sat about on a big futu 
tree before us, to see them upon their sides, eat- 
ing tinned salmon from home; but how often it 
ig so, that the common food of one race should be 
the delicacy of the other; and the consul’s ex- 
cellent tea, which Ah Sin brews for me at sun- 
rise and which I was one day so unworldly as 
to praise, the travelled Chinaman identified as 
‘poor man’s tea.” A little while after, our boys 
began suddenly to sng. They sat all about the 
tree, some in their sheds, some on the far side by 
the sea, in the dusk, and by the light of the dying 
fire, it was just possible to see the nearest, their 
bare shoulders polished in the glow. One raised 
the song; the rest from different sides and dis- 
tances joined in. It was a fine grave measure. 
I thought it had some European base, but the 
Samoans so transfuse their borrowed music that 
I had no guess it was a hymn, and applauded in 
the usual pause. I was still applauding when I 
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was aware of the sustained sound of a voice from 
the far side of the tree; and by the subdued tones, 
and the recurrence of the exclusive plural, knew 
it was a prayer, and that I had burst with music- 
hall applause into the midst of the evening 
worship. A sharp, file-firing “‘Amen’’ from the 
scattered worshippers marked the conclusion of 
the exercises. By that time it was fully night. 
The lantern was set before us in front of our 
tent. Four of the boys sat in a row on their 
hams. Behind them in a turban of parti-col- 
oured towelling, the cook beat the measure on 
a biscuit case; the lantern threw them out 
brightly; behind it sparkled on the fat leaves 
and crooked branches of the futu, and behind 
again, but for an occasional glimmer of the sea, 
mere night enclosed us. At such an hour, by 
such a light, in this desert and romantic cove, 
I saw for the first time the male dancers of Tu- 
tuila; they gave us their songs; about voyage, 
with paddling and looking out from under the 
hand; a song of exercise and skirmishing with 
the Winchester rifle; and another of the same 
with the old Samoan war club. Change of 
tempo; huge effect; when the dances were over 
they lay on the ground and sang the lament for 
the deportation of Mannga; and then the con- 
cert degenerated into a long talk in which we 
discussed Mannga’s exile, and the Malictoa and 
the Tamasese feuds, and the case of the dancers 
whom Cunningarne had taken to Europe, and 
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the story of the two who had escaped from him 
and by the help of a kind German lady had re- 
turned to their beloved island; and we gave them 
excellent advice and the consul chaffed them 
and was chaffed handsomely in return, for he 
who spars with Samoans must look to receive 
counters; and then came the word of dissolu- 
tion, Fiamoa. It was Topa here, and Topa there. 
Our boys scattered to their roosting places; 
their nets were triced up in the shed, we took our 
places, and the lantern was turned out. It was 
like the removal of a cataract; in the twinkling 
of an eye the walls of darkness that contained 
us burst, and there was the heaven bright with 
stars, and there were the sea and the hillside 
clear in the starlight. 

All night the crickets sang with a clear trill of 
silver; all night the sea filled the hollow of the 
bay with varying utterance; now sounding con- 
tinuous like a mill-weir; now (perhaps from 
farther off) with pointed swells and silences. In 
the morning I went wandering on the beach 
when the tide was low. I went round the tree 
before our boys had stirred; it was the first clear 
grey of the morning; and I could see them lie, 
each in his place, enmeshed from head to foot 
in his unfolded kilt. The Highlander with his 
belted plaid, the Samoan with his lava-lava, 
each sleep in their one vesture unfolded. One 
boy, who slept in the open under the trees, had 
made his pillow of a smouldering brand, doubt- 
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less for the convenience of a midnight cigarette; 
all night the flame had crept nearer, and as he 
lay there wrapped like an Oriental woman and 
still plunged in sleep, the redness was within 
two hands’-breadths of his frizzled hair. I had 
scarce bathed, had scarce begun to enjoy the 
fairness and precious colours of the morning, the 
golden glow along the edge of the high eastern 
woods, the clear light on the sugar leaf of man- 
galai, the woven blue and emerald of the cove, 
the chuckle of morning bird song that filled the 
valley of the woods, when, upon a sudden, a 
draught of wind came from the leeward and the 
highlands of the isle, rain rattled on the tossing 
woods; the pride of the morning had come early 
and from an unlooked-for side. I fled for refuge 
in the shed; but such of our boys as were awake, 
stirred not in the least; they sat where they were, 
perched on the scattered boxes of our camp, 
and puffed at their stubborn cigarettes, and 
crouched a little in the slanting shower. So 
good a thing it is to wear few clothes. I who 
was largely unclad—a pair of serge trousers, a 
singlet, woollen socks, and canvas shoes—think 
of it!—envied them their light array. 
Thursday.—Snaese (?) and Laila withdrew to 
the village, which they found in the nick of the 
next day, an exceptionally wind-swept, cheery, 
and bemedalled place of dwelling. Pioa clear 
overhead, and a thin, hen’s path across the 
narrow isle to go to Pagopago and return. Mean- 
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while I had Virgil’s bay all morning to myself, 
and feasted on solitude and the overhanging 
woods, and the retiring sea. The quiet was 
only broken by the hoarse cooing of wild pigeons 
up the valley, and certain inroads of capricious 
winds that find a way hence and thence down 
the hillside and set the palms clattering; my 
enjoyment only disturbed by clouds of dull, vo- 
racious, spotted and not particularly welcomed 
mosquitoes. When I was still I kept buhac 
powder burning by me on a stone under the shed, 
and read Livy, and compared to-day and two 
thousand years ago, and wondered in which of 
these epochs I was flourishing that moment; 
and then I would stroll out and see the rocks 
and the woods, and the arcs of beaches, carved 
like a whorl in a fair woman’s ear, and huge 
ancient trees jutting high overhead out of the 
hanging forest, great as mountains, and feel the 
place at least belonged to the age of fable, and 
awaited Aineas and his battered fleets. All day 
the snow-white birds wheeled above and settled 
on our F'utu; snow-white as those in Poe’s hyper- 
bolical story, the tail split like a swallow’s, the 
courage certainly high, for I saw (far across 
the bay) two of these shining fowl perched 
in the top of our Futu, while the business, 
smoke, and laughter of our camp rose all about 
them. 

Some time in the afternoon—two for a guess— 
we have no watch in our party and rudely com- 
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pute by the rising and setting of the sun— 
we were aware of a bustle and the boys running 
here and there with our effects. ‘‘ What is it? 
A great rain?’ No sooner said than realised; 
down came the rain in a brief waterspout; the 
boys clustered sadly under the Futu, the roof of 
our shed became transpierced through joint and 
crevice with fine drills of cold water, and we sat 
dripping amid our drenched possessions. “‘ Evil 
is this house that you have built us,”’ we cried to 
our boys. ‘Evil are the trees in this place,” was 
the reply from the clustered herd under the 
Futu. But the evil was in our own neglect, for 
the Samoan must be watched and managed, and 
the night before we had been too much pleased 
with our fine bay to mind the builders. By 
good luck the shower was as short as it was 
sharp, and we made a busy job of it to draw our 
books and clothes and bedding on the coral 
gravel in the returning sun. 

Thursday.—The new house held water. Show- 
ers fell often in the night; some sounding from 
far off like a cataract, some striking the house; 
but not a drop came in. The flowers of the 
Futu lie scattered about it, tassels of fine sprays, 
snow-white, warming through rose to crimson, 
and each tipped with a golden star. This 
drawing-room finery looks strangely out of 
place on the rude shingle. At night a cry of a 
wild catlike creature in the brush. Far up on 
the hill, one golden tree,—they say it is a wild 
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cocoanut. I know it is not; they must know 
so too; and this leaves me free to think it sprang 
from the golden bough of Proserpine. 

The morning was all in blue; the sea blue,— 
blue in shore upon the shallows,—only the blue 
was nameless: and the horizon clouds a blue, 
like a fine pale porcelain; the sky behind them 
a pale lemon faintly warmed with orange. Much 
that one sees in the tropics is in water-colours; 
but this sunrise was in water-colours by a young 
lady. 

All our camp still slept,—the cox and the in- 
terpreter in their separate shed, the crew in the 
three others, and the lame man in his usual 
chamber, the hollow of the tree. None stirred; 
and behold, the tide was full, the moment 
counted. I shook up the cox, and he with a 
long pole beat on the green roofs of the sheds and 
called his crew together. It was still early when 
we stole out of the bay. Pola, when we came 
there, was but a wall of rock, divided from the 
mainland by a bubbling channel about two boats’ 
length; trees clustered on its narrow top, a few 
clung on its side which was in one place but- 
tressed with a natural arch. Thousands of sea 
birds wheeled silently above or sat close in cran- 
nies, or besnowed the clinging trees. To look 
at the place was to understand the irony of 
our boat’s crew when they smilingly consented 
to come there and camp. Again they proposed 
it. Through the gate we skirted a precipitous 
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shore with some nut stacks, here green with 
climbing woods, here bursting forth in naked 
crags striped with cinnabar, here wet with falling 
streams,—the devil’s taro, the sea birds follow- 
ing. 
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WHEN THE DEVIL 
WAS WELL 


In a letter of January, 1875, to Mrs. Sitwell, Steven- 
son writes: “I am so happy. I am no longer here in 
Edinburgh. I have been all yesterday evening and this 
afternoon in Italy, four hundred years ago, with one 
Sanazarro, sculptor, painter, poet, etc., and one Ip- 
polita, a beautiful Duchess. O, I likeit badly! I wish 
you could hear it at once; or rather I wish you could 
see it immediately in beautiful type on such a page as it 
ought to be, in my first little volume of stories. What 
a change this is from collecting dull notes for John Knox 
as I have been all the early part of the week—the dif- 
ference between life and death . . . vous verrez, 
and if you don’t like this story—well, I give it up if you 
don’t like it. Not but what there’s a long way to 
travel yet; I am no farther than the threshold; I have 
only set the men, and the game is still to be played, and 
a lot of dim notions must become definite and shapely, 
and a deal be clear to me that is anything but clear as 
yet. The story shall be called, I think, When the Devil 
was Well, in allusion to the old proverb.” 

Sidney Colvin tells us that the “Italian story so de- 
lightfully begun was by and by condemned and de- 
stroyed like all the others of this time.” Sir Graham 
Balfour, Stevenson’s biographer, who assigns the 
beginning of the tale to the close of 1874, merely says 
that it “was finished the next year, and the unfavourable 
opinion of his friends was accepted as final.”” That this 
tale, one of the earliest pieces of fiction written by 
Stevenson, did not perish is now amply demonstrated, 
and perhaps it was preserved because at least one 
early reader was sufficiently enthusiastic to write on 
the last page of the manuscript, ‘‘Bravissimo, caro 
mio!” 


WHEN THE DEVIL 
WAS WELL 


HEN Duke Orsino had finally worn out 

the endurance of his young wife Ippolita, 
he made no opposition to her departure from the 
palace, and even had her escorted with all 
honour to the nunnery among the hills, which 
she had chosen for her retreat. Here, the good 
soul began to heal herself of all the slights that 
had been put upon her in these last years; and 
day by day, she grew to a greater quietness of 
spirit, and a more deep contentment in the 
little sunshiny, placid ways of convent life; 
until it seemed to her as if all the din and pas- 
sion, all the smoke and stir of that dim spot 
that men call earth, had passed too far away 
from her to move her any more. It seemed as 
if life were quite ended for her, and yet, in a 
new sense, beginning. As day followed day, 
without violence, without distrust, without the 
poor falsehood or the poor pomp of a court 
life she seemed to breathe in renovation, and 
grow ever stronger and ever the more peaceful 
at heart. And yet the third year had not come 
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to an end, before this peace was overthrown. 
For about that time it chanced that there was 
a new great altar-piece needed for the convent 
chapel; and so the authorities sent for a young 
sculptor, who (as was possible in these grand 
days) was a bit of a painter also, and a bit of an 
architect too, for the matter of that, and, for 
that matter, he could turn a sonnet as well as 
another, or touch a lute. One morning, after 
Sanazarro (for that was the sculptor’s name) 
had been the matter of a week about his picture, 
he chanced to look out of his window in the 
early morning, while Ippolita went to and fro 
in the garden reading. He looked at her care- 
lessly enough at first; but he was so taken, 
before she left the garden, with the dignity and 
delicacy of her shape, and a certain large and 
tranquil sorrow in her face, that he made an 
oath to himself inwardly not to leave the con- 
vent until he had seen more of this sweet nun. 
And so that day nothing would go right with 
his altar-piece, it seemed. He painted in and 
painted out, till it was hard to divine what he 
was after; and by evening, the canvas looked 
altogether different, and there was a great bald 
space now, where before there had been much 
finished work. You see, he had to change his 
whole composition, before he could make room 
for another full-length figure. 

The next morning, before the sun rose, he 
was at his window; and again the beautiful 
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nun walked for an hour or two about the con- 
vent garden, not reading this time, but stooping 
here and there among the borders to pluck 
flowers, following butterflies to and fro with a 
sort of grave curiosity, standing to listen for 
long times together to a bird on one of the 
cypresses, and looking out, with gladness in her 
eyes, on the long peep of woodland and falling 
vale that opened through the mountains towards 
the south. This decided him for good and all; 
he would have the painting of that nun, he told 
himself, if it cost him his fingernails. So he 
desired an audience of the Lady Abbess, and 
told her roundly enough, that he could do no 
more without a proper model for the angel in 
the right-hand corner. The poor Superior was 
in consternation, and wondered if he could by 
no means find what he needed in the neighbour- 
hood. 

“We have the very thing here under our own 
eyes,” said Sanazarro, with a little sigh. “But 
I suppose it may not be—she is a nun.” The 
Abbess was properly scandalised, and informed 
him that, in accordance with their strict rule, 
he had never—no, not so much as for one 
moment—seen the face of any of the religious 
of that house. 

‘‘Nun or no nun,” he returned, “my model 
walks up and down the garden every morning 
in a nun’s habit.” 

“Ah, Signor, that is no nun,” said the Ab- 
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bess; “that is the Duchess of Orsino, a very 
great lady, and so piously given that she lives 
here with us, by permission of her husband, the 
Duke. But our end is none the better served. 
We cannot ask a great princess that she should 
hold up her face to you while you paint.” 

“And yet the end is God’s Glory,” said 
Sanazarro, as though he were thinking to him- 
self. 

“Tt is not as if it were a mythological sub- 
ject, or a mere portrait.” 

‘““By no means,”’ said the Abbess. 

‘“‘And so, if she be piously given—you said 
she was given piously?”’ 

‘““A perfect angel!’ said the Abbess, casting 
up her eyes. 

“In short,’ concluded Sanazarro, in a tone 
that did not admit of question, “if she will not 
so far discompose herself for God’s service and 
the zeal of this house, there is no other help for 
it, nothing else is here that would serve my end, 
and I must go for some weeks’ study to the 
town.” And he made as if he was going out. 

Now, the Abbess, as he knew very well, de- 
sired to have the new altar-piece against a 
certain festival, and would go a long way to 
bring about her fancy. “I will speak at once 
with the Duchess,” she said. And as this was 
all the young sculptor could expect, he bowed 
and went back to his work in so fine a flutter of 
expectation that he could scarce hold his pen- 
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cils. He had not been many minutes over his 
canvas, ere he was bidden by the old gardener 
to speak with her Grace. She was lodged in a 
small pavilion, decorated with her own hand 
and stored with books and materials for em- 
broidery, and instruments of music. You may 
be quite sure her heart beat as hard as Sana- 
zarro’s at the thought of this interview, for it 
was some years since she had spoken with any 
besides the good quiet women of the convent, 
women whose time was measured out to them 
by the bell for offices, the Mulberry harvest, 
and the Archbishop’s annual visit. He made 
her a very handsome salutation, which she 
returned to him with dignity; and after a few 
moments of talk, she addressed the Abbess, who 
stood by, and told her she would love so much 
to see the progress of the picture that she was 
willing to let herself be painted, as a sort of 
price. “You will see that you make me fair 
enough, Signor,” she added with a little laugh. 
The Abbess was usually present at their sit- 
tings, and while she was there, there was much 
talk between the sculptor and the Duchess. 
When they were left alone, they spoke less and 
with less freedom; Sanazarro grew shamefast, and 
bent over his painting, and often, when he 
raised his eyes with intent to speak, there was 
something in her face that discouraged him and 
made the words die on his lips: they were never 
the right words somehow. It was a pleasant 
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time for both. There was the great shadowed 
room, with a flicker of vine leaves at the stan- 
chioned window; the canvas dyed in gold and 
amethyst and peopled with many speaking 
countenances of saints and angels; and these two 
beautiful young folk, thinking silently of each 
other with downcast eyes, or courting, un- 
consciously to themselves, in the grave presence 
of the nun. And when from time to time, a 
puff of wind would bring in to them the odour 
of the limes, or a bell would ring for some office, 
and they could hear the organ and chanting 
from the chapel, these things would fall so 
exactly into the vein of their sweet talk that 
they seemed to be a part of it; and the two were 
grateful, each to the other, for the pleasure of 
them. Ippolita grew to be all in all to Sana- 
zarro; and he, in his turn, was all in all to her. 
When there came a messenger from the city, 
telling her that there were some signs of a good 
change in her husband’s disposition, she was 
glad indeed, in a saintly, sisterly sort of way, 
for the sake of the man who had so much in- 
jured her; but all the gladness and the grati- 
tude went down somehow to the account of 
Sanazarro and she loved him the better for the 
good news. 

One morning, as Ippolita was walking as 
usual in the sloping garden, she raised her eyes 
by chance and met those of Sanazarro intently 
following her as she went. Both started. The 
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sculptor withdrew his head; and when again he 
ventured to peep forth, the Duchess had recov- 
ered her composure and was walking to and 
fro among the borders as before, with just a 
little touch of added dignity in her carriage. 
She left the garden half an hour sooner than was 
her custom. That day the sitting was rather 
nervous work; and when the Abbess left them 
alone together for a while, although the embar- 
rassment of the silence grew almost unendurable, 
they did not exchange one word till she returned. 
The next morning, Sanazarro waited and waited 
at the window; the bees and butterflies came 
and went among the blossoms, the sunlit garden 
was flickered over with the swift shadows of 
flying swallows, the doves crooned on the gutter 
overhead, the gardener came and dug a while 
under the window and sang to his work in a 
cracked voice;—but there was no Ippolita. 
You may fancy if the painting went heavily all 
that day; the two young folk were so tongue- 
tied, that the Abbess had the talk all her own 
way, and taught them recipes for possets and 
cordials and dressings to lay upon fresh wounds, 
and told them tales of her sainted predecessor, 
Monna Francesca, until it was time to separate. 
But on the third morning, Ippolita appeared 
again, with heightened colour and a_ sweet 
consciousness of gait. For some time, she 
avoided that part of the garden which was 
looked upon by Sanazarro’s lodging, but at 
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last (as though she thought there was a sort 
of confession in too much diffidence) she began 
to draw near to it with eyes fixed upon the walk. 
Nay, she stood a long while immediately under- 
neath, pulling a rose in pieces in an absent, 
doubtful manner; once, even, she raised her 
head a little, as though she would fain be cer- 
tain whether or not she was observed, and then 
thinking better of it, changed colour and walked 
off again with all imaginable dignity and gait. 
Never were two people met in such adorable 
spirits, as these two that afternoon; and the 
Abbess had sometimes to dry her eyes and 
sometimes to hold her sides for laughing— 
they talked with such gaiety and passion on all 
manner of things, sad and merry and beautiful. 
The next day, as Ippolita drew near, there 
fluttered down in the sunshine, out of Sana- 
zarro’s window, a little open leaf of white 
paper with some writing on it. Looking up 
covertly, while yet she was some distance off, 
she saw the sculptor’s face was there no longer; 
and so, telling herself all manner of godd, wise 
reasons for the folly, she came forward hurriedly 
and snatched up the treasure and put it in the 
bosom of her dress. It was a sonnet written 
as Sanazarro knew how, clear and strong in 
form, and of a dainty turn, in which he ad- 
dressed some unknown goddess who had made the 
world a new world for him, and given him a new 
acquaintance with his soul. 
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All this time, you will ask me, where were the 
Abbess’s eyes? She was a simple creature, 
indeed, but I do think the good soul had her own 
suspicions, and I believe the whole business 
cost her many a God-forgive-me, and that she 
atoned by secret penances for the little in- 
dulgences, the little opportunities of private 
talk that she was wont to make for the two 
lovers. You may join the strictest order on 
the face of the earth; but if you are a good- 
hearted, sentimental old maid; you will be a 
good-hearted, sentimental old maid to the end. 
And all this time, there passed no word of love 
between the pair. Something about Ippolita 
imposed upon Sanazarro, and withheld him, 
and had so much changed him, indeed, that he 
scarcely recognised himself. Only a strange 
familiarity and confidence grew up, and, when 
they were alone, they told each other all the 
secret troubles of their past lives, and Ippolita 
would lean upon his chair to see him paint. 
At last one day, as summer drew near to its 
meridian, and the picture, in spite of all dally- 
ing, grew and grew hourly towards accomplish- 
ment, Ippolita came, and leant after this fashion 
on Sanazarro’s chair. He could feel her touch 
upon his shoulder, and her breath stirred his 
hair as it came and went. A film stood before 
his eyes, he could paint no longer; and thus 
they remained for some troubled seconds in 
silence. Then Sanazarro laid down his palette 
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and brushes, and stood up and turned round 
to her and took both her hands in his. The 
sight of her face, white and frightened and 
expectant, with mild eyes, and a tremulous under- 
lip—the sight of her face was to him as if he had 
seen the thoughts of his own heart in a mirror. 
Their mouths joined, with a shudder, in one 
long kiss. This was the time when Sanazarro 
should have died. A man should die, when he 
has saved a life, or finished a great work, or 
set the first kiss upon his lady’s lips; at one of 
those short seasons when he feels as if he had 
attained to the summit of attainment, and had 
no more to live for. It was Ippolita who came 
soonest to herself; she plucked her lips away from 
his, and laid her hand confidently on his shoul- 
der: ‘“‘Now dear,” she said, “you must go 
away—You must not see me more—Work, and 
think sometimes of me; and I shall pray and 
think of you.” 

After that, the Duchess gave Sanazarro no 
more sittings. He finished his picture in a week, 
working at it without rest or intermission, and 
took leave of the good Abbess, and went forth 
again into the world with great happiness and 
sorrow in his heart. As he went down that 
beautiful reach of valley that was visible from 
the convent garden, he stopped often to look 
back. He could see its congregated roofs and 
the chapel belfry shine in the sunlight among 
the black pines, under the glaring dusty shoul- 
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der of the hill. He looked back into that nar- 
row crevice, and then forth and on where the 
widening valley showed him many fruitful coun- 
ties and famous cities and the far-off brightness 
of the Adriatic beyond all; and he thought how 
he left his soul behind him in that cleft of the 
big hills, and how all these kingdoms of the 
earth that lay outspread below, could offer him 
nothing that he loved or coveted. It was no 
wonder if his horse went slowly. 

Duke Orsino had been long ailing; it was 
months since he had withdrawn from war and 
gallantry; these months had each brought with 
them some new token of failing strength, and he 
had been confined first to the garden, and next 
to the studio and the great gallery, and then 
to his own room. For three weeks now he 
had been bed-ridden. And just as the splen- 
dour and vigour of the life of the Palazzo had 
declined at first, step by step with his declining 
health there began now a sort of contrary 
movement; and as he grew ever worse, the 
steps of the religious were more common on the 
marble staircase, a haunting odour of incense 
hung about the house, and the work of the new 
chapel was pushed on with the more energy day 
‘by day. A young statuary had come recently 
from Florence for the greater decoration of the 
tomb in the south aisle; and the sound of him- 
self and his workmen singing gaily over the 
clay or the marble, stole through the house and 
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fell often upon my lord’s ear, as he lay, propped 
upon pillows, thumbing and muttering over his 
Book of Hours. Among other signs that the 
Duke’s sands were running low, the Duchess 
had been recalled from the nunnery where she 
had lived so many years sequestrated, and the 
brilliant Isotta had gone forth reluctantly from 
the Palazzo, followed by a train of dissolute 
attendants and many brawny porters bearing 
chests. Orsino was going to make a very 
reputable end, it appeared, to a not very repu- 
table life. Large sums were given daily to 
the poor. He was to be reconciled before he 
died (so went the rumour) to his old enemy 
Bartolomeo della Scala, whom he had driven 
out of the town in old years, and who had since 
crossed him in love and war, and outrivalled him 
in splendour of living and ostentatious patro- 
nage of art. 

Towards the end of January, as Sanazarro 
(for he was the sculptor) was passing through 
the vestibule after his day’s work, he was aware 
of an unusual bustle in the palace, and saw many 
shaven heads coming and going between the 
door and the quarter of the house where the 
Duke’s sick-room was situated. Priests and 
monks kept passing out and in, by pairs or 
little companies, talking away to each other 
with much eagerness and a great show of secrecy. 
Sanazarro was not used to see so many visitors 
in this sad house, and stood aside between two 
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pillars to see if there was any end to the thor- 
oughfare. ‘Death must be drawing near,” he 
thought to himself, “when so many crows are 
gathered together.’’ And yet they all looked 
merry enough and hopeful; and what he could 
catch of their talk, was not what would be 
looked for in the mouths of persons leaving a 
perilous sick bed. ‘Two words occurred so often 
that he ended by putting them together. If he 
did not hear ‘“‘miracle,” he heard ‘‘to-morrow;” 
if no one said ‘‘to-morrow,”” some one would 
say “‘miracle.’’ It looked as if they expected 
some wonderful event on the next day; perhaps 
the restoration of Orsino’s health. And yet he 
had touched a sight of relics, since first he fell 
sick, without much benefit; and seen so many 
doctors, that you would have thought there were 
no more left in Italy for him to consult. 

At last, there was an end of priests and 
monks; the palace seemed to have disgorged it- 
self of ecclesiastics; and as no more came from 
without to take their places, Sanazarro quitted 
his post of watch and went down the street 
with that something of a swagger that befitted 
his beautiful person, his fine clothes, and his 
growing repute as an artist. ‘A miracle to- 
morrow!’ he thought to himself, with a little 
smile. ‘‘And a very good time for it—unless 
it were the day after!” 

It was sunset when he got out of the city 
gate. The day was drawing to a close in a sort 
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of sober splendour, without much colour, but 
with a wonderful parade of light. The western 
sky was all one space of clear gold; the eastern 
sky was tinged with a faint green behind certain 
purple hills; overhead, a star or two had come 
forth and were already large and bright. The 
undulating olive grounds lay about him in blue 
shadow, and grew darker moment by moment. 
He sat down by a wayside crucifix, and fell to 
thinking of many things, and, I dare say, among 
others, of the nunnery in the hills, and the slop- 
ing garden where Ippolita used to walk. He had 
seen her, that day, and saluted her in silence as 
usual; for many days, these two had lived under 
the same roof, without the exchange of a word 
or so much as a look of intelligence. As he 
thus sat brooding, there was a faint sound far 
away upon the road, that grew rapidly louder, 
until Bartolomeo della Scala came up between 
the olive woods, with many horsemen about 
him. He stopped as he came alongside of San- 
azarro; for the fantastic dress of the sculptor 
made him easily known even at dusk; and taking 
off his hat with ironical courtesy, demanded 
how it went with his present patron. 

“Why, my lord,” answered Sanazarro, “‘it goes 
with him even as I would have it go with you, 
and all other my good friends and patrons. He 
is like to outstrip us. He will have the choice 
of rooms before us, my lord, in Paradise.”’ 

“Ay, ay,’ said Bartolomeo, ‘‘I am _ over- 
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joyed to hear it, Master Sanazarro. See that 
he does not outstrip you in yet another way. 
See that you have the tomb ready for the good 
man. I would not have him begin the new life 
in an ill-aired bed. I pray God’’—and here he 
crossed himself with much appearance of devo- 
tion—‘‘I pray God, although the time be short, 
I may yet have a chance of sending some one of 
his house before him to warm the sheets some- 
what.” 

“You had best not be over-confident,” re- 
turned Sanazarro; for he was growing irritated. 
Little as he loved Orsino, he was a better patron 
than La Scala; and this he knew well, for he had 
done work for both in his time. ‘‘ You had best 
not be over-confident. There is a talk of 
miracles in the Palace.” 

“Truly,” returned Bartolomeo, “I am not 
afraid of miracles. If God is willing to in- 
terfere, so am [. Miracles, Master Sanazarro, 
are packed now-a-days in the holds of ships 
for Venice, and come over the hills at a horse- 
man’s girdle. Storms may wreck the ship, 
and then God help the poor miracle at the bot- 
tom of the sea. Ay—and strong men can stop 
the post.” 

And so saying, and with another ironical 
obeisance, Bartolomeo wheeled his party round 
and went off by the way he had come. He left 
Sanazarro’s head pretty busy; it was plain that 
La Scala understood the meaning of his own 
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random answer better than he did himself; 
and as he thought the thing over, it became 
plain also that the occasion of this expected 
miracle, whether new medicine or old and holy 
relic, was on the way that night from Venice, 
and it was to intercept it that La Scala scoured 
the roads at evening with his horsemen. Sana- 
zarro did not love the Duke, as I have said; but 
neither did he altogether hate him. He was a 
troubled recollection to him, as of a man sick 
and captious, but not without moments of 
graceful complaisance, and instinct with an 
exquisite sensibility to art, such as the true 
artist might imagine in a patron whilst he 
dreamed. So far, the scale lay in favour of 
Orsino. But there was another consideration as 
the reader knows, there was more perilous stuff 
in the cauldron. 

Sanazarro went back to the Palace in a humour 
of lowering doubt; and meeting Ippolita’s maid 
on the stair, he wrote a few lines on a tablet and 
gave it to her to take to her mistress. She came 
to him where he waited, in the anteroom, and 
gave him her hand simply. His heart was in 
his mouth, and he dared scarcely trust himself 
to take the hand she offered. Her eyes told 
him plainly that she still loved. They stood 
thus for a few seconds, looking on each other 
sadly. Then Ippolita withdrew her hand. 

““Dear friend,” she said, “‘we must be brave 
and faithful. What would you have of me)”’ 
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He told her all that he had seen and heard, 
and what had been his own conclusion. 

“You have guessed aright,” she said. “There 
must be treachery in the house, since La Scala 
knows so much.” 

“Where there are so many priests, there must 
be some treason,” replied Sanazarro. ‘Let that 
rest. Time presses. What is to be done?” 

“There are few men in the house,” she an- 
swered. ‘“‘Cosmo has gone westward with a great 
party to divert attention; that was thought more 
politic than an escort. The Major Domo 
must go to meet the messenger with as strong a 
following as he can raise; and as he is a weak 
man and not wise, you will go with him.” 

“Death of my body, Signora, you must think 
me very good!” he cried. 

“I know you are very good,” she answered 
simply. 

Sanazarro put his hat on, which was of course 
against all etiquette, and held his hand out to her 
with a smile. “You are right, good angel,’ he 
said. ‘I shall go; I do not wish his death, God 
knows; and he shall have the medicine if I can 
get it for him.” 

“It is not medicine,” she replied; “it is water 
from the holy Jordan.” Sanazarro laughed 
outright; he felt more pleasure in the mission 
after that. 

Ippolita put her hand on his shoulder with a 
caress that went all through him. “Dear friend, 
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pardon me,” she said. “You must uncover 
before I call the Major Domo.” 

The blood flew into Sanazarro’s face, as he 
obeyed. 

‘“‘Nay, dear,” she said appealingly, “it is not 
of my will, it is what must be between us. God 
knows to which of us it is most hard.” 

“T do not complain,” he said (but his voice 
was not his own voice). “I am a poor artist 
only, although I come of no mean blood. Your 
Grace——”’ 

“You are not generous, Sanazarro.”’ And 
she put her hand to her heart. Sanazarro’s 
conscience smote him, but before he could com- 
mand himself enough to speak, she had summon- 
ed the Major Domo and their privacy was at 
an end. 

There was such a devil of remorse and irritation 
in Sanazarro’s heart that night, that he could 
have fought with his born brother. The small 
body of troopers, led by the Major Domo and 
himself, met the messenger coming | leisurely 
down the road about the stroke of midnight, 
some fifteen miles from town. They made him 
quicken his pace; poor fellow, he could scarcely 
command his horse for terror, for he was noways 
martial and did not relish the idea of bare 
swords. About a mile on that side of the town, 
La Scala fell suddenly upon them in the dark- 
ness. The two troops went together at full 
gallop with a shout. But the Orsini were of 
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the lighter metal, and went down before the 
others. The old Major Domo was cut to the 
saddle by Bartolomeo. Sanazarro felt his horse 
fall, and then a storm of hoofs go over him,—and 
then no more. The rest of the party was 
broken up and scattered like chaff; they were 
pursued far down the road, till they were glad 
to throw themselves from their horses and 
take to the brush like hares. Young La Scala, 
Gian Pietro the beautiful, as people called him 
for his fair body, dismounted and went about 
the road on foot, despatching such of the wound- 
ed as still showed signs of life. One man, whom 
he detected crawling away towards the road- 
side, wailed most piteously for quarter. “I 
have what you want,” he cried (for it was the 
messenger himself); “I can give you the bottle, 
good gentleman. Spare my life, and you shall 
have the bottle.” Gian Pietro was delighted; 
he got the bottle first and then passed his sword 
through the poor messenger’s body. The party 
was called back from the pursuit by the sound 
of a trumpet, and then returned in great exalta- 
tion of spirit towards the town. 

Meantime Orsino was preparing himself 
against the miracle of the morning. He had 
fasted faithfully all that day, and he now sat up 
talking earnestly with his spiritual director. 
By the order of his physician, he had just 
swallowed a little wine. His eyes shone with a 
singular lustre; the skin of his face was stretched 
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tightly over his prominent cheek-bones and 
high forehead; there was a drawing round 
about his lips, moreover, that had the effect 
from a little distance of a permanent smile, and 
gave him a crafty, treacherous look that was well 
enough in harmony with his past career. For 
the Duke had been a man of single wicked- 
ness; there was much blood upon his hands; he 
had been faithless, cruel, dissolute, and rapa- 
cious. It was no wonder that he professed him- 
self doubtful of a miracle in his behalf, laying 
one thin hand, as he spoke, on his director’s 
arm. : 

“When I look back on my past life,’’ he said, 
“it seems to me impious, father, and in a 
manner a sacrilege, to give the water of this 
blessed river to so vile a sinner. But God 
reads the heart, father—God knows the inmost 
thought. And if I desire to be restored, it is 
that I may undo some of the ill I have wrought. 
There is my wife. 

“T shall make her amends in the future for 
all she has suffered from me in the past; she 
shall have one of my castles and a fourth portion 
of my revenue. She shall keep a court, if she 
will.” 

“This is nothing to the purpose, son. You 
must be a good husband to her.”’ 

‘*T will be a good husband to her,” returned the 
Duke submissively. ‘And then,’ he contin- 
ued, ‘‘there is Bartolomeo. I have injured him 
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grievously, and in so doing, I have hurt my own 
family and wronged the interest of the town. 
There must be peace between us.” 

“There must be peace, my son,’”’ echoed the 
director solemnly. 

“There shall be, father,’ said the Duke 
decisively. ‘‘And then there are the lands I 
took from the Cafarelli.” 

“*—And the pictures you took from the con- 
vent of Santa Felice.” 

‘And my brother’s son whom I have hither- 
to defrauded.” 

“And the heretics whom hitherto you have 
not persecuted with godly zeal.” 

‘**—And the heretics, father; they shall not 
be tolerated one day longer.” 

“I suspect Sanazarro,” said the director. 

“He is an artist,’’ replied the Duke. 

““ Nevertheless,’ continued the priest, “my con- 
science will not be easy until, with your grace’s 
permission, I have examined him a little on the 
rack.” 

‘Passion of God!” cried the Duke, “‘he shall 
finish my tomb first!’ The director held up 
his hand, and regarded his penitent with a 
terrible severity of countenance. ‘My son,” 
he said, ‘‘my son, you are beside yourself.”’ 
The Duke clasped his hands and asked forgive- 
ness audibly through the intercession of a score 
of saints and the blessed Virgin. ‘‘You shall 
have the racking of him when you will,” he 
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said; “‘and you may burn him afterwards, if so 
the Church desires. Fear not, father, I shall 
do my duty, all carnal affections set aside.” 

Just about this time (for it was now late, or 
rather early) a fugitive found his way back from 
the rout of the Major Domo’s expedition, and 
was brought up with a white face to where the 
Duchess sat waiting impatiently for news. 
When she heard what the man had to say, she 
became as white as he. 

** And Sanazarro>”’ she asked. 

“Dead, Signora,”’ said the man. ‘I was the 
only one who escaped. They are devils incar- 
nate—they would let none of us away.” 

“This will be a great pain to the Duke,” she 
said. “‘His tomb cannot be finished by the 
same hand.” And she laughed a little with 
rather a terrifying laugh. Then she gave orders 
that every man in the Palazzo capable of bear- 
ing arms, should: go forth and bring in the 
wounded; and no sooner was she alone, than she 
fell against the wall and fainted. 

Some rumour of this conversation came into 
the Duke’s room and disturbed his repentant 
ecstasies. The director opened the door by his 
command, and called out to know if anything 
were amiss; but as there was no one in the 
antechamber but the Duchess, and she was 
already insensible, he concluded their alarm 
had been vain; and priest and penitent fell once 
more to their exercises. 
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“Beyond question,” said Orsino, “nothing 
can fall out but with God’s will.” 

““He holds the earth, my son, in the hollow of 
his hand—blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
And the priest crossed himself devoutly. 

“He will not refuse a repentant sinner?” 
asked Orsino. 

“Not if he repent truly,”’ answered the priest. 

‘And what are the signs of a true repentance? 
If it be enough to abhor vehemently all our 
former sins, and thirst after a’ renewal of life, 
not for further occasion of pleasure, but that we 
may undo the evil we have already brought 
about, then am I truly repentant.”’ 

“You must do more than that, my son. You 
must redeem the past by suitable penance.”’ 

“Father, I will become a monk and beg my 
bread from door to door, with a cord about my 
waist.” 

“You forget, my son; you are married,” 
objected the priest. 

““T will become a monk as soon as my wife 
dies, then,”’ returned the Duke. 

The confessor blew his nose; it was some- 
what difficult to know what to say to this 
amended proposition: so he blew his nose as I 
say, and took up another subject. 

“You must become veritably reconciled to 
the Lord La Scala.”’ 

“Indeed, there is nothing I desire more 
fervently,” replied the Duke. ‘I would fain 
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leave this town in possession of quiet and plenty. 
I, who have so often carried war through its 
streets, I would fain show to all men the ex- 
ample of placability and Christian comeliness 
of behaviour. I will lead in La Scala by the 
hand, and ask pardon for all my injuries on my 
knees in the public market place. I would be 
wept by the people when I come to die, and be 
called ‘the good Duke’ for years and years 
thereafter. O father, it changes all a man’s 
fancies, let him but once see death in the face; 
there is a look in that white countenance that 
sobers him of all vanities and notions. I would 
sooner have a good conscience, as God sees me, 
than the most beautiful of statues, or the rarest 
manuscript, or ten strong towns. Father, my 
penitence is real, is it not? Let us pray that it 
is 

While they were both praying, there came a 
knock at the door, and a valet came in with a 
bottle and a folded letter. 

“You will read it for me, father,” said Orsino. 

The priest glanced his eye over the paper, and 
then crossed himself. “‘My son,” he said, 
“the way is paven for your reconciliation. God 
is willing to spare you, being truly penitent, all 
needless humbling; and has moved my Lord 
Bartolomeo to take the first step. For listen 
how he writes: ‘My Lord, certain of my men 
have overthrown certain of yours this evening, 
in fair fight. From one of those who fell, they 
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took a bottle, which, upon my learning that it 
contained water from the Jordan for the heal- 
ing of your disease, I herewith return to its 
rightful owner. I do not make war upon sick 
men.’ Let us give thanks to God,’ added the 
priest. 

But Orsino was in no humour to thank: God. 
“Who brought this pasquil, Lippo?” he de- 
manded angrily of the valet. 

“My lord, it was my lord Gian Pietro with his 
own hand,” replied the servant. 

“Perdition on his head! Over the window 
with it. Passion of God, do you hear me, priest? 
Over the window with the thing!” 

“My lord, this water from the holy river ue 
“Water from the accursed bottom of Hell!” 
*“My lord Duke!” expostulated the priest. 
My lord Devily!” retorted Orsino. “Give 
the flask to me.”’ 

“Nay, my lord, not so: it is an holy relic.” 

“An holy relic of Saint-Gian-Pietro! I will 
lay my living soul, it is five parts poison.” 

*“My lord, you wrong yourself in judging so 
hardly of others. I will drink one half of it 
gladly to set your evil phantasy at rest. Is this 
all your penitence? It seems somewhat short 
of breath.” 

Orsino was smitten with remorse at these 
words, and fell industriously to praying and 
beating his bosom; and as in the course of 
these improving exercises, he came somewhat to 
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himself, he was astonished to find that, in the 
heat of his passion, he had turned round in bed 
and was now sitting with his feet hanging over 
the edge and his back unsupported. For near 
a month, he had been too much paralysed to 
make so great a movement. 

‘“‘Good father,” he cried—he had fallen back 
again into his whining vein—‘‘ Good father, how. 
can this be? Ihave moved myself in bed—I am 
half out of it. Christ be merciful to me a 
sinner!—What should this portend? For the 
love of God, father, lift me back into my place.”’ 

“Tt is a sign to you, my son,”’ said the con- 
fessor, ‘“what you may hope through the blessed 
instrumentality of this water. If even its 
presence in the room with you has had this 
potently restorative influence, what may you 
not hope when you partake of it, fasting from 
bread and with a clean conscience!” 

“I should desire, nevertheless,” said the 
Duke, leaning back again in his former attitude, 
and closing his eyes with a look of luxurious 
wiliness, not unlike a cat’s, ‘‘I should desire, 
nevertheless, that you should do as you sug- 
gested, and drink the half of it this evening. 
My life is precious; I have a duty to the world, 
were it only to right the wrongs that I have done. 
I could then drink the other half, with a clear 
conscience as you say, to-morrow.” 

The ecclesiastic uncorked the bottle and poured 
the half of it into a glass. 
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“Nay, nay,” said Orsino, “put that back 
again a moment and shake it up. The poison 
might be precipitated to the bottom,” he added 
knowingly. 

The priest did as he was told, and drank off 
the water without fear. He made a wry face. 
“It is bitter indeed in the mouth,” he said; 
“but after it is down, sweeter than honey.”’ 

Orsino watched him sharply for a moment or 
so, and then gave a sigh of relief. At least it 
was not immediately fatal. ‘‘And now, father, 
I shall go to sleep,” he said: ““We are never 
more sinless than when we slumber. You will 
watch and pray for me in the oratory there. 
And keep the curtain looped—I would not 
willingly feel myself alone, when I am awake.” 


Sanazarro made a rare escape. He was stun- 
ned and badly bruised, but had not a broken 
bone in his whole body; and the surgeon who 
examined him did not know whether to marvel 
more at the slightness of the injuries, consider- 
ing how they had been got, or at the easy way 
in which the sculptor bore them, as grave as 
they were. But Sanazarro’s body was of iron; 
the man who did such great work when he was 
in his seventh decade was not like to fever or 
sicken of a few bruises at six and twenty. You 
may imagine how glad Ippolita was to hear this 
news, and how earnestly she longed to visit 
Sanazarro’s bedside. Two or three more 
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wounded had been found still alive; and she 
went to the bedside of each of these and sat a 
little while and gave them cordials and good 
words. She was very glad, as she drew near 
Sanazarro’s chamber door, that she had ever 
made it her habit to go about freely amongst 
those who had been wounded in her husband’s 
service. It had been heretofore an irksome and 
distasteful duty with her; but now virtue was 
recompensed, and she could go to Sanazarro 
without fear of scandal. He turned round in 
bed and began to ask pardon eagerly for his 
cruel behaviour of the night before; but she 
stopped him at once, telling him not to spoil 
their few quiet moments by such inharmonious 
comments, and sitting down beside him, took 
his hand in one of hers and began to stroke it 
with the other. Tears began to gather in the 
sculptor’s eyes and follow each other down his 
cheeks. 

““Why do you weep?” she asked. 

“Do you think I am unhappy, my soul)” he 
answered. 

She stooped over and kissed his forehead as 
he lay. “That is for your virtue of last night,” 
she said, with a smile; “that is because you 
risked your life to save Orsino’s.”” And she sat 
beside him holding his hand in silence, until 
they heard her woman coming with a cordial 
for which she had been sent; then Ippolita stood 
up and began to question him about the skir- 
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mish, as she might have questioned any other 
of those who had escaped. 

All that day, Orsino narrowly scrutinised the 
countenance of his confessor, and as evening 
drew on and there was still no sign of any ill 
effect, began to prepare himself for the recep- 
tion of the miraculous water. His physician 
had judged it best that it should be taken at 
night along with a powerful opiate, and that 
Orsino should not try to move until after he had 
slept off the one and given the other time to 
visit all parts of his body with its healing in- 
fluence; and though the confessor had ob- 
jected to this, as it was a sort of practical in- 
fidelity in God’s miraculous power, and an error 
in reasoning, besides, so to judge of a remedy 
that was purely supernatural as if it were a 
natural drug; still Orsino, out of a desire to 
make assurance doubly sure, had determined to 
combine the practical wisdom of the leech with 
the sanctity of the water. As the moment 
drew near, he grew more and more solicitous 
as to his spiritual disposition. He and the 
confessor were very weary of comparing notes, 
as to the exact degree of faith necessary in the 
recipient of miraculous grace, and the exact 
degree to which this signal penitent had yet 
attained. Thus, the hours passed, in prayer, 
in doctrinal disquisition, and in the prepara- 
tion and signature of papers about property, of 
which the Duke had wrongfully possessed him- 
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self, and which he now promised to restore, if 
the miracle fell out according to expectation. 
There was but one difference between the pair. 
The ecclesiastic tried to convince Orsino that 
he should restore the property at once, in token 
of his zealous purpose to amend and make the 
future abundantly redeem the past. But the 
Duke would not hear of this; there must be a 
quid pro quo in the transaction, he averred; 
he would only humiliate himself before the 
world and become the mark of men’s pointing 
fingers, he explained, if he restored all that he 
had won through a rough, arduous life, and 
the miracle were not forthcoming in the end. 
And so the priest desisted with a sigh, lest he 
should lose what he had already gained by trying 
for too much more. 

By ten o’clock, all the retainers were at prayer 
in the unfinished chapel of the palace; the 
townspeople were summoned by the great bell 
to the cathedral; each man carried a taper and 
went barefoot; there was much outward solem- 
nity and devotion, although when whisperers 
got together in the crowd, you might have heard 
a great deal of incredulous wit about the miracle, 
and Saint-Orsino (as they took to calling him), 
and the Jordan water. The Duke confessed 
himself, received plenary absolution and par- 
took of the sacrament, with so much enthusiasm 
and his fancy running so high at the moment, 
that if you were to believe himself, a miracle 
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had already been wrought in his behalf. Then 
he drank off the remainder of the blessed water, 
the doctor administered the opiate, the lights 
were shaded, the priest fell to silent prayer 
in the oratory, and the penitent was soon 
asleep in hope of a miraculous restoration on the 
morrow. 

At an early hour, as the priest was still mut- 
tering prayers with a somewhat sleepy fervency, 
he felt a hand laid upon his shoulder, and be- 
held Orsino standing by him in a bed gown, his 
face lit up with joy as by sunlight. He had 
raised himself and walked thither, without 
help. Both knelt a while before the altar and 
returned thanks. Then the physician was sum- 
moned, and the Duchess and all the retainers 
and servants of the palace. The bell of the 
chapel passed the signal to the great bell of the 
Cathedral. The news flew from mouth to 
mouth, from house to house, from street to 
street. Those who were devout, went and 
prostrated themselves in the churches. Those 
who were loyal or politic, hung their houses 
with rich carpets and cast flowers upon the 
pavement. Those who were simply indifferent 
went, nevertheless, and drank wine at the 
public fountain. Those who were incredulous 
shook their heads and winked and made epigrams. 
But none among all who were astonished, were 
astonished so much as Bartolomeo della Scala 
and his son, the beautiful Gian Pietro, who had 
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carefully emptied the bottle and filled it again 
‘with putrid water from the town moat. 


Nearly a month went by without much ac- 
cident. Sanazarro worked on doggedly at the 
tomb. Orsino.continued to mend and gather 
strength; and as he mended, he was ever less 
with the priest and more with his uncle Cosmo. 
I could never hear that any but the most incon- 
siderable property was restored; but what was 
done in this way, was done with all the ostenta- 
tion in the world. At last, came the day for 
public thanksgiving. Standing before the great 
door of the Cathedral, Orsino confessed with a 
loud voice his sins against God and the towns- 
people, and vowed a different life in the future. 
He vowed also to lead back Bartolomeo by the 
hand, into the town from which he had wrong- 
fully expelled him years before. The country 
should be no more wasted by this insensate 
feud. Peace, plenty, and equal rule, in as far as 
it lay in his hands and in as far as God should help 
him—this was what he promised to his subjects 
on that great occasion. 

And there the thing rested. Many golden 
words, some reforms in detail, a milder and per- 
haps a more equitable executive in all the states, 
and no more. It is true that there were con- 
tinual preparations being made for the reception 
of Bartolomeo; it is true that a day had been 
fixed on which the Duke was to go to visit him 
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in sackcloth and ask pardon for his misdeeds; 
and true that Bartolomeo had agreed to be 
entertained on the night following at Orsino’s 
palace. But the poor confessor was not satisfied; 
he began to guess shrewdly that all his sleepless 
nights had been somewhat thrown away; that 
Orsino’s health had been restored, but not his 
heart renovated. One day, he lost patience and 
broke out. 

““My lord,” he said, ‘you were raised some 
time ago by a miracle from the bed of death. 
Tempt not the living God, lest He cut you off as 
suddenly and strangely as He raised you up.”’ 

The Duke pressed down the tip of his nose 
with his forefinger and puffed out his cheeks; 
his face became the very picture of humorous 
incredulity. 

‘Why, as to miracle,” he said, “‘as to miracle, 
father, let us not insist too far. It has a good 
sound; I would have the people continue to speak 
of it; I will even strike a medal and found a chapel 
in its commemoration. But on a little thought, 
dear father, you may remember that I could 
move the night before the miracle.”’ 

The priest thereupon went away, and I think 
he had some matter for reflexion as he went. 
This is a very sad end for so glorious a story, 
is it not? 

This little bit of conversation may be dated, 
I believe, the day before Orsino’s visit to Della 
Scala’s castle. If so, it would be on the next 
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forenoon that Sanazarro threw open his work- 
shop for inspection; for the’ sculptor was very 
absolute, and played Michael Angelo on a 
small scale in the palace: it was not every day 
of the week that an eager patron was allowed to 
mark the progress of his statues, as they grew 
towards shape and significance. And so when 
Orsino heard the good news, he did not hesitate 
to put off the period of his departure by some 
hours, and go immediately to the studio with 
his wife, his uncle, bandy-legged Cosmo, and a 
due following of gentlemen. The Duke, as I 
have said, had a refined and passionate apprecia- 
tion of good art; and, as the sculptor had sur- 
passed himself in the design and, so far as it was 
finished, in the execution, his ecstasy was so 
‘natural and uncontrolled that both Sanazarro and 
the Duchess blushed for pride and pleasure. 
Suddenly, as he was going from one part to an- 
other, full of graceful praise, fine appreciation, 
and valuable criticism, he stayed for a moment 
before one of the large figures. 

“This is the Duchess,” said he, and he looked 
sharply at the pair. Sanazarro preserved an 
imperturbable countenance, but Ippolita was 
plainly discomposed under his eyes. The Duke 
put his eyes through the sculptor’s in the most 
friendly manner: “This is a very graceful 
compliment, Signor,’ he said. ‘‘In the Duch- 
ess’s name and in my own, I offer you thanks. 
And now be so good as to tell me what fable, 
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what allegory, what general conception, binds 
your design together; for I own I can scarcely 
understand the position of this admirable 
portrait-statue.”’ 

“Indeed, my lord,”’ replied Sanazarro, “your 
lordship understands art too well to force upon 
me so unfair a trial. Doubtless, when I de- 
signed the tomb, I had some such allegory as 
you desire before me; but, my lord, I have 
described it in these figures, and cannot other- 
wise describe it without falling short or going 
too far. You will not ask me to caricature my 
own work, my lord.” 

It is characteristic of Orsino, although he had 
put the question with an ulterior purpose, that 
this argument closed his mouth. He agreed 
cordially with Sanazarro, and continued loudly 
to criticise and compliment the statues, while 
he was silently turning over a very different 
question in his mind. “Plainly there is an 
understanding between them,” he thought. 
“If I could but foster this, I might be rid of her 
with a good conscience, marry Isotta, and so 
save my soul alive’; for he had always one eye 
on eternity, even in his most criminal moments. 
At last it was time for him to trick himself out 
for the penitential visit to Bartolomeo. “Signor 
Sanazarro,” he said, “I recommend my Duch- 
ess to your attention. Ippolita, you have not 
tended enough upon our guest. Give him your 
hand into the garden.” 
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No sooner were these two alone in an open 
part of the garden, where no eavesdropper could 
come near them, than Sanazarro asked what 
this should signify. 

‘Nay,’ she answered, ‘‘something evil. I had 
thought that if God raised him up by this wonder, 
he would give him a new spirit. But it is not so. 
He has been already to visit that bad woman.” 

“Tsotta!’”’ ejaculated Sanazarro. 

The Duchess bowed. ‘“‘I do not think,” she 
continued, ‘‘that I shall abide here many days 
longer. I have done my utmost to forgive and 
better this man, and I will not stay to be de- 
graded uselessly. It is well that we should not 
tempt Heaven either, my dear friend.” 

“But you will tell me whither you go?”’ he 
asked. 

‘““Not so. We are weak creatures all. And 
remember this, that I have bright blood in 
my veins that does not fear death, but cannot 
bear dishonour. God keep us all from sin,” 
she added, crossing herself. ‘“‘Even now there 
are eyes upon us, I do not doubt. We must 
separate, my friend. Make the tomb worthy of 
your genius. I doubt not, we shall meet again 
in God’s justice, when we may dare to be happy.” 

“This is not farewell)” he said. 

“Fear not,’ she answered. ‘I shall see you 
ere I go.” 

The day went heavily for Sanazarro. He 
returned to the studio and sought to work, but 
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it would not come from his hands; his head was full 
of fancies, but the power of execution had deserted 
him; so he gave up the attempt and went out 
into the garden, driven by a dull restlessness. 
He found there a young man, a hired sword of 
Orsino’s,—handsome, brave, and utterly wicked, 
who had formed a sort of intimacy with the 
‘sculptor for the love of his statues, and was just 
then somewhat touched in his head with wine. 

“Have you your poniard sharp, Sanazarro?”’ he 
asked, coming up with an extravagant gesture. 

‘““Do you mean my chisel?” said the sculptor. 
“T am going but now to the wheel with it; 
though indeed, I fancy it was the hand that was 
heavy and not the poor instrument that was 
blunt.””. And he drew a chisel from a pouch at 
his girdle. 

The young man damned all double meaning 
heartily. ‘Your poniard, man,” he reiterated, 
—“‘your dagger—your little tickle-the-heart. 
Great death, Sanazarro, have you not heard the 
news?” And he steadied himself by the full 
of the sculptor’s sleeve. “‘Do you not know the 
ball’s on for to-morrow night? God’s malison, 
are you not ready to make an end of them?” 

Sanazarro was stricken by a great doubt 
suddenly; he led on the drunken mercenary, 
until he learned from him, that the next night’s 
festival was meant only as a snare for Bartolo- 
meo and his son; that, at an hour not yet decided, 
they should be slain while they slept, with a 
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great uproar, and the rumour spread among the 
townsfolk that they had attempted their host’s 
life by treachery, and justly fallen in the attempt. 
So soon as it was possible, he disengaged him- 
self from his informant, and got away into an 
alley alone. The sun was down already, but 
the upper windows of the palace were all en- 
crimsoned, and the bartizans and turret tops 
and chimneys stood out against the veiled sky, 
as it were the colour of blood. Sanazarro put 
his hand before his eyes: Bartolomeo had been 
amongst his earliest patrons, and the blood upon 
that long line of pinnacles and windows was to 
him as the blood of his patron. He was not 
chary of life; but a horror rose up in his 
throat, like sickness, against the demon who had 
gone forth some hours ago upon his treacher- 
ous mission. As his thoughts began to collect 
themselves, however, he overcame this physical 
oppression of disgust, and became once more 
cool and provident. He hurried to the gate 
nearest the palace, where he was well known to 
the warder and had been let out and in already 
at forbidden hours, and arranged that, on the 
morrow, the gate should be open, whatever in- 
consistent consign should be given forth, on the 
payment of a small sum and the repetition of a 
certain watchword. While he was still chaffer- 
ing there, the noise of a trumpet told him of the 
Duke’s return. He hurried back to the palace. 
The confessor was the only person in whom he 
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dared confide; and the confessor he hoped to 
find for a moment, ere the feast began. 

But Orsino, during his penitential ride, had 
found time for reflexion, and come to think 
differently of any intimacy between the sculptor 
and his wife. Somehow or other, he had suc- 
ceeded in making himself jealous; and the first 
thing he had done, on his return, was to issue an 
order for the arrest of Sanazarro. At the same 
time, as he was not quite certain whether he 
might not go back again to his former scheme, 
and perhaps was a little ashamed of the pro- 
ceeding, this arrest was to be kept secret; the 
sculptor was to be reported on a visit to the 
marble quarries, and meanwhile was to be used 
with no needless indignity. 

The captain of halberdiers charged with this 
duty, met Sanazarro as he went hither and 
thither seeking the confessor, and requested a 
few words with him in private. The sculptor, 
thinking no ill, followed down the corridor, 
until he found himself surrounded by several 
men, and was bidden to give up his sword. 
Resistance was impossible. He freed his rapier 
and surrendered it to the officer. He was led 
down a stair and along several passages, and then 
a door was opened, he was pushed into a cell, 
and heard the door lock behind him. 


At supper that evening, the Duke drank 
several glasses of a strong wine—too strong, as 
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the result proved, for his head, which was not yet 
well assured. He grew flushed and voluble and 
fierce; he taunted his wife to her face about 
Sanazarro’s statue; it was plain enough, he said, 
that the sculptor had seen his model through 
coloured glasses. “If you had been as beauti- 
ful as your minion makes you, we should have 
been faster friends, Signora’”’; and he began to 
compare her disparagingly—and in a grumbling 
but still audible undertone—with the more 
luxuriant Isotta. Some of his worthless ad- 
herents tittered approvingly; and the bandy- 
legged Cosmo leaned over and cracked a joke 
of his own in Orsino’s ear, which set the Duke 
and two or three near him into open and in- 
sulting laughter. Ippolita had to bear herself 
with as good a grace as she could, meanwhile, 
and keep a composed demeanour under all these 
eyes. 

The next morning early she presented her- 
self before the Duke with a severe reverence, 
and requested his permission to go once again 
into the seclusion of a religious house; he was 
now reéstablished in health, and she could be 
of no further use to him in the capacity of 
nurse; in no other, she feared, was she fit to 
adorn his court. The Duke laughed heartily; 
he was glad that she should take some revenge 
upon him for his last night’s behaviour, with 
which (to say truth) he had not been altogether 
satisfied on cool reflexion; he was glad that she 
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should speak with irony, for it seemed to put 
them on a level. Nor was he much grieved at 
her request; in his better moments, he.had just 
enough respect for his wife to find her presence 
a restraint on his free action; and besides, in his 
new whim of jealousy, he was pleased that she 
should be separated from Sanazarro. 

‘““My permission!” he said, repeating her 
words. “Nay, it is all the other way. Do me 
justice, Signora. I asked you very humbly to 
come to me when I was sick; now that I am well, 
I am afraid I must prepare myself to lose you. 
Whenever you cease to pity me, I understand 
very well that you begin to despise.”’ And he 
made her a fine bow. 

“My lord,” she said, “I wish to tell you other- 
wise. But for this grace of yours in letting me 
go, I thank you from the heart.” 

“Stay, though, stay,” interrupted Orsino. 
“TI cannot let you go before to-morrow. I 
desire your presence at the feast to-night. It 
will be but a lame ceremony, if my Duchess 
were absent, when I eat and drink in reconcilia- 
tion with my old enemy.” 

“‘T shall never more eat at your board of my 
own free will. If you compel me, I fear my 
presence will not add to your mirth. I warn 
you I shall not care to dissemble my true 
feelings.” 

“Then, Signora,” the Duke answered with a 
laugh, ‘‘we were as well without you, as you say. 
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Do this for me at least, and if you go this morn- 
ing, cover your face with a thick veil, and speak 
to no one. In an hour’s time, the escort will 
await you at the postern—we require all our 
men for to-night’s pageantry.” And kissing 
her hand in a very gallant and airy manner, the 
Duke led her to the door. 

As soon as she was gone, Cosmo stepped forth 
from the oratory where he had been concealed 
throughout the interview. ‘You should have 
made her stay,” he said. ‘‘ Your wife gone, the 
half of your penitential credit goes with her. 
Bartolomeo will be ready to suspect the very 
walls.”’ 

‘““Not so,” replied Orsino. “‘The Duchess is 
indisposed this evening; she has fatigued herself 
nursing me during my sickness; to-morrow, she 
will be better. The tale goes like a glove.” 

Just then Lippo entered the room; and Orsino 
whispered a few phrases in his ear, of which 
Cosmo caught no more than the word “‘Isotta.”’ 
The man went to the door, and then returned and 
whispered back again, as though he were not 
sure of having rightly comprehended. “No, 
no,” said the Duke, with a stamp. ‘“‘Where are 
your seven wits? In the Belvedere.’’ The 
valet nodded and withdrew; and his master 
remained for some seconds in thought, and in 
thought that was seemingly disagreeable to him, 
for his brows were gathered together darkly, 
and his underlip was drawn in, as in a timorous 
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uncertainty. “God have mercy upon me,” 
he said, at last, “‘this is like the mad wicked old 
days before my chastisement.”’ 

“Not dissimilar truly,” returned Cosmo. 

“I fear I am a great backslider,” said’the 
Duke; and he fell actively to his beads. 

The older man put his hand on the other’s 
shoulder, and shook him: ‘“‘Leave me these 
playthings alone,” he said. “‘You may go back 
to your prayers to-morrow; pit to-day is the 
day for business.” 

Orsino hesitated, and eked from his chaplet 
to the severe visage of his uncle, and back again 
from Cosmo to the beads. “I wish I knew 
whether or not it was a miracle,” he said with a 
sigh. And then the two fell to their prepara- 
tions in all seriousness. 

Tppolita was astonished to hear of Sanazarro’s 
departure, the night before, to the marble quar- 
ries; she was even a little offended that he should 
thus have gone without a word. But she had no 
time for reflexion: before the hour was out, she 
and her maid, both closely veiled, were hurried 
through the postern and with an escort of three 
horsemen, took the road that leads north-east- 
ward into the hills. 


The sculptor awoke late in the morning of 
the fatal day. The cell was full of sunshine 
already. As he had not been searched, he still 
had his chisel in his pouch, and a brief ex- 
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amination of the door showed him that he could 
free himself by the labour of half an hour; but 
as the corridor sounded all day long with the 
passage of many feet, he judged it wiser to 
wait until the feast began, when the whole 
household would be concentrated about the 
kitchen and the hall, and there would be few to 
come and go about this remote wing. The time 
passed heavily, and he had many grave anxie- 
ties to torment him. If he had been arrested 
because the Duke was jealous, might not the 
same fate have befallen Ippolita? Even if 
she were free, he feared some mischance in the 
confusion of the massacre. He was eaten up 
with impatience, and paced his prison as a wild 
beast paces its cage. From without he could 
hear carpenters hammering at the great plat- 
form on which the Duke’s private actors were to 
represent an allegorical play, written by the 
Duke’s private poet. As the day drew on, this 
noise dropped off, hammer by hammer, until it 
had entirely ceased: the stage was ready. Soon 
after, there was a long flourish of drums and 
trumpets in the distance; at the same moment 
all the bells of the town fell a-ringing; and 
Sanazarro knew that Orsino and his guest had 
entered the gate amid a mighty acclamation of 
the mob. The shouting drew nearer; until at 
last it halted just outside the palace, and there 
redoubled and grew more confused: the company 
were taking their places for the spectacle. Then 
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the trumpets sounded once more, the roar of the 
mob settled down with a growl into silence, only 
disturbed, for the space of an hour, by the thin 
tones of the actors declaiming inaudible verses, 
by a little half-suppressed applause now and 
then from the audience, and now and then a 
roll on the drums or a blast upon the trumpets 
to accentuate some important moment of the 
action. The piece came to an end amid gen- 
eral satisfaction; the mob dispersed slowly as 
the sun went down; and Sanazarro was left to 
count time by the bell until the feast should 
begin. 

The beginning of the feast was marked by a 
sudden outburst of music in the palace: the 
Duke’s orchestra was playing an induction. 
And now doubtless traitors and betrayed were 
dipping together in the same salt-dish, bowing 
and smiling one to another and drinking solemn- 
ly to peace and friendship in the future. Sana- 
zarro set to work upon the lock with his chisel. 
It was an easier matter even than he had sup- 
posed; for the stone was planed already and fell 
away in so large a lump that the fragment served 
him thenceforward as chisel. The bolt was 
soon laid bare, the door opened inwards without 
resistance, and the sculptor was free. He 
hastily visited the doors of the other cells, beat 
upon them and called upon the inmates to say 
who they were. From some there came no answer 
but the hollow reverberation of his own blows; 
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from others different voices replied to him, 
some mockingly, some evidently excited to a 
brief hope of liberation; but nowhere the voice 
of Ippolita. Sanazarro passed his hand over 
his brow; he was certain that Orsino would not 
cast her into. a dungeon; certain, therefore, 
that she was free. 

As he had supposed, this wing of the palace 
was silent and deserted; but as he drew near to 
the great hall the noise of steps, the clatter 
of dishes, the gay inarticulate babble of many 
voices came, as it were, to meet him. At last 
he saw light at the end of the dark corridor he 
followed; and in the light, many servants going 
hurriedly to and fro between the feast and the 
kitchen. He did not know, of course, that his 
imprisonment had been kept secret, and would 
willingly have avoided curious eyes; but he had 
no choice; to reach his own chamber it was 
necessary to put on a bold face and go through 
the thick of the bustle and by the doors of the 
very room in which the carouse went noisily 
forward. He held his breath as he did so; but 
no one sought to stay him; no one—so great was 
the hurry—found time so much as to look him 
between the eyes; and he could tell himself, 
when he had finished this perilous traject and 
got upstairs between the lines of flaring torches, 
that he had escaped recognition by any. The 
torches went no higher than the first double 
flight of stairs (a sure sign that all the great 
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guests had their billets on the first floor), and 
Sanazarro was hurrying on yet higher, in a sort 
of scanty twilight of a few candles posted here 
and there at wide intervals along the walls, when 
he almost fell over a couple of the Duke’s valets 
coming down a side passage. He fell back with 
an incontrollable impulse for self-defence, and 
drew the chisel—the only weapon left to him. 
But the men saluted him quite respectfully, 
wished the Signor Sanazarro a good evening, 
and passed on, judging him’ probably in his 
cups. Without further accident he reached 
his own apartment, and having provided him- 
self with his favourite sword and dagger, and 
all his money and jewels, returned again to the 
first landing of the stair. Here, behind some 
hangings and at a place whence he could see out 
through the division of two widths, he concealed 
himself and waited until the company should 
retire. Possibly, even as they passed, he might 
find the opportunity to let slip a word of 
caution. 

His heart beat very fast, you may imagine, as 
the hours went on. The uproar in the hall 
dwindled not, but rather increased; and there 
were songs, from time to time, and pieces of 
music by the orchestra. At last, towards mid- 
night, he heard the sound of feet and voices 
near at hand. An officer, flushed with drink, 
and very gay, proceeded to line the stair and the 
passage with alternate halberdiers and men 
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carrying flambeaux. All the men had been 
drinking, as well as the officer, and there was a 
great deal of laughing among them, and many 
jests that were plain enough to Sanazarro, 
though they might not have been very compre- 
hensible to any one unacquainted with the in- 
tended treachery. A brawny halberdier was 
posted just in front of him, so that he scarcely 
dared to breathe; and the next few minutes went 
very irksomely with the poor sculptor, cramped 
up behind the hangings. He had not long, 
however, of such penance. The orchestra began 
an energetic finale; there was a good deal of 
faint cheering; the halberdiers and flambeau- 
bearers pulled themselves together and were 
silent. Then Sanazarro saw, over the shoulder 
of the man in front of him, a princely party 
coming up the wide staircase between the lines 
of attendants. Orsino came first, leading Barto- 
lomeo by the hand; and then Cosmo holding the 
hand of Gian Pietro; and behind them a goodly 
company of pages and officers and petty nobles, 
attached to either family. All seemed the 
worse for drink, at the first glance; but, as they 
continued to pass before him, a disquieting 
suspicion forced itself into the sculptor’s mind 
and grew ever more and more certain. It 
seemed to him that all, whether hosts or guests, 
whether followers of Orsino or Bartolomeo, 
were making much of their intoxication, were 
not nearly so drunken as they would give 
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themselves out for. He seemed to detect sober 
glances passing from one to another, and a fold 
of gravity on the most exalted-looking counte- 
nance. The foot tripped, and the tongue spoke 
foolishly; but, in more instances than one, 
Sanazarro would have laid a long wager that 
the mind was not much perturbed. 

As this procession went by him and disap- 
peared down the long corridor, the music died 
away in the hall below; and the men on the stair 
shouldered their halberds, extinguished their 
torches and trooped off laughing to the guard 
room. Sanazarro was just about to separate 
the hangings and come forth, when he heard 
voices and steps returning, and Orsino and his 
uncle went past again in close conversation, 
and stopped, not ten feet from his hiding-place, 
at the top of the stair. 

“No,” said Cosmo, “‘nothing, I grant. Toa 
desire.”’ 

““And you saw, too,” returned the Duke, 
evidently continuing some strain of argument, 
“they made no difficulty about Ippolita’s ab- 
sence. They believed she was still in the 
palace.” 

“T imagine they did.”’ 

“Well then, I was right to let her go quietly, 
was I not? It is easier to tell a falsehood than 
to pacify a discontented woman.” 

“Like enough,” replied the uncle, “like 
enough’; and he descended the stair, while 
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Orsino turned and went warily back by the way 
he had come. 

Sanazarro’s mind was set at rest about the 
Duchess; she was safe out of the palace, it was 
plain, and he had a shrewd guess he should find 
her, whenever he wanted, at the old nunnery 
among the hills; so he had his mind free for the 
immediate interests of the night. He came out 
of his concealment, and tried to imagine where 
Bartolomeo would most probably be set to 
sleep. After passing under review all the apart- 
ments of the first floor, he pitched upon one as 
the most probable—he could hardly have told 
why—and, without knowing very distinctly what 
he wished to do, set off stealthily along the 
corridor towards it. He was burthened by a 
dreadful sense of insecurity; he knew that behind 
these shut doors there were no sleepers, but men 
waiting for a signal, with bright eyes and their 
swords across their knees; at any moment the 
storm might burst; it seemed as if the floor was 
alive and quaked under his steps. Spddenly, 
he stood still. A cold sweat burst out over his 
body. Yes, he was right; there was a footfall 
in the corridor besides his own, a stealthy, 
treacherous footfall drawing near to meet him. 
He stepped back into the shadow of a doorway 
and waited, with his hand on his dagger. It was 
a poor shelter; but there was none other within 
reach, and the new-comer (whoever he was) 
might turn the corner at any moment. Nor 
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had the sculptor long to wait. Orsino himself, 
on tiptoes, with hands held up to balance him, 
and eyes fixed wakefully on the empty air, as he 
gave up his whole spirit to the task of walking 
without noise—Orsino, in a hat and cloak, 
brushed close by him and was gone upon the 
instant. Where could he be going? What 
black business had he on hand? It was plainly 
secret, even from Cosmo. For a moment the 
sculptor stood bewildered; then he made up his 
mind and stole after the Duke. 

It was easy enough to follow unobserved along 
the corridor. But the stair gave a great ad- 
vantage to the chase; and when the pursuer 
gained the ground floor, he whom he was pursuing 
had disappeared. Many passages branched off 
from the foot of the stair—it was not a great 
stair, but a private flight in the west wing; and 
as there was no reason for choosing any one 
instead of another, Sanazarro paused, irresolute. 
As he was thus standing, he heard the creak of a 
hinge, and a little puff of fresh night air from the 
garden blew upon his face and made the lights 
wink and the shadows bestir themselves along 
the dim gallery. This was indication sufficient, 
and next moment the artist had opened the 
private door and stood, almost dazzled, on the 
threshold. The orange tufts and paved alleys 
of the garden were displayed in strange detail 
and relief by a flood of vivid moonlight; the very 
shadows looked solid, and one would have feared 
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to walk upon them if they had not moved with 
the wind. Down the centre alley, Sanazarro 
saw the cloaked figure of the Duke moving 
away swiftly, like a blot upon the intense white 
light. A turbulent crowd of recollections surged 
into his brain’ and disappeared again. This 
centre alley led to the Belvedere; the Duke had 
renewed his relations with Isotta; probably the 
massacre was not to begin until some dead hour 
of the morning; and my lord would grow weary 
if he sat in his own room to wait the fatal 
signal. Such levity on an occasion of so much 
tragic import would have been incredible on the 
part of most men; but it was by no means in- 
consistent with the known character of Orsino. 
These were, in fact, the sort of incongruities 
that had the attraction like that of a precipice 
for disordered fancy. And he was never con- 
tent unless he were strongly moved, whether by 
passion or religion, or the uncertain issue of some 
piece of perilous or desperate policy. This 
avidity for violent sensations was with him a 
mode of cowardice that often stood in the stead, 
and played the part of bravery. All this passed 
through Sanazarro’s brain in the least interval 
of time. Whether or not he was right in his 
conclusion, he could not doubt the importance 
of the opportunity now afforded him. Orsino 
slain, a death blow would be dealt to the whole 
plan of massacre; just when it was ripe, it would 
be troubled and diverted; and while the traitors 
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were looking for their absent leader, the betrayed 
might have the more time to escape or to fortify 
their position. He did not hesitate. Loosen- 
ing his rapier in the sheath, he followed the faster 
after his quarry. 

The Duke was perhaps half way between the 
palace and the Belvedere, when the sound of 
Sanazarro’s footsteps reached his ears. He 
started and turned round. The sculptor did 
not trust himself to articulate any word, lest 
his voice should be recognised as that of one not 
privy to the night’s undertaking; but he waved 
his arm significantly and gave vent to a long 
hist!’ Orsino stopped and waited, apparently 
not without great anxiety; for he moved un- 
easily, put his hand twice to his sword and at 
last, when the sculptor was already close to him, 
drew it suddenly and fell on guard. Sanazarro 
followed his example, and the blades met. 
“Aha! my sculptor!’’ cried the Duke; and he 
laughed cruelly. He knew himself to be a fine 
swordsman, but forgot, in his excitement, how 
long he had been out of practice and how much 
weakness had been left upon him by his recent 
sickness. The fight endured, perhaps, a minute 
and a half. Then Sanazarro’s blade passed 
through the Duke’s sword arm; and the latter, 
throwing away his weapon, falling on the 
ground and putting up his hands as if to shield 
himself, cried out in a terrible shrill voice that he 
was not fit to die. But the sculptor did not 
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stop to listen to him, and drove his rapier three 
times through the Duke’s body till the point 
rang upon the pavement. Then he stopped and 
put his hand to his heart. Even in recollection, 
the tones in which the miserable devil had cried 
out for mercy, chilled and horrified him. He had - 
killed men before, but never any who had not 
met death courageously. 

And as he thus stood, he became gradually 
conscious that there had been other noises in 
his ear whilst he fought, besides the ring of the 
blades, the grinding of teeth and the quickened 
measure of his own arteries. There was a great 
uproar in the palace, that grew greater moment 
by moment; and as he turned in bewilderment 
he saw lights flickering up uncertainly behind the 
windows, like a fire that the wind blows upon, as 
though men bearing torches were being thrust 
hither and thither in a desperate affray. As he 
turned, also, he became aware of sounds yet 
more distant. From these sounds, the lower 
part of the town should be full of harsemen 
galloping. There came a volley of firearms, and 
then random shots dropping off here and there 
along the streets, as though some body of 
musketeers had been dispersed, and the fugi- 
tives stopped ever and again as they ran, to 
fire another shot on their pursuers. The great 
bell of the cathedral began suddenly to ring out 
a tocsin, and ceased as suddenly; the rope had 
been cut, or the ringer slain. 
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Sanazarro began dimly to comprehend; the 
treason had been double, although fixed for 
different hours; the town had been carried 
by a surprise; La Scala was master and the 
Orsini, outwitted and outnumbered, were sell- 
ing their lives dearly on the scene of their in- 
tended crime. There was one course only 
before him; and that was to make good his own 
escape. The stables of the palace were not far 
distant; and as the sentinels had already taken 
the alarm and fled, there was no one to prevent 
him from helping himself to a strong steed, out 
of many that stood ready caparisoned for the 
enterprise of the night. At the gate, also, all 
went well for him. The warder was waiting 
on the threshold of his lodge, only anxious to 
know the cause of all this to-do at the palace, and 
what, under the circumstances, would be the 
wisest course for a poor gate-keeper to adopt. 
“Leave the gate open, and get into the nearest 
thicket for your life!’ Sanazarro shouted to 
him, as he galloped off along the road that leads 
north-eastward into the hills. 

At the top of the first rising ground, he drew 
bridle and looked back. A tongue of flame 
played out of one of the upper windows of the 
palace. “‘My poor statues,” he thought to 
himself, and he had half a mind, for a moment, 
to go back and seek to rescue them. But a 
statue, after all, is only a statue, and a mistress 
is a mistress; and Sanazarro had a sense of 
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power in him yet unexhausted, and felt sure 
that his brain would conceive, and his hands 
execute, statues still more beautiful than these. 
Let the dead past bury its dead; and let him go 
forward to his better inspiration through the 
night. 

Just about dawn, he met three horsemen face 
to face upon the road; and one of these stopped 
and made him a salute. The Duchess, he said, 
had given him this letter for the hands of Master 
Sanazarro privately. The sculptor took it, and 
glanced it over: it told how she had been obliged 
to leave without seeing him, how he might rest 
satisfied of her love and preference over all men, 
and how, for her sake, he should not seek to learn 
where she had found a refuge. He asked the 
messenger where he had left the Duchess; but 
the man only laughed and said he could keep 
his own counsel as well as the lady could keep 
hers. Sanazarro bit his lip, and the blood came 
into his face; he felt a truly masculine sense of 
shame—that he should have let out to these 
hired knaves how little he was in his lady’s con- 
fidence. So he saluted them, told them some- 
what bitterly of what reception they were like 
to meet with at the town, and rode on again, 
without so much as offering them wherewithal 
to drink his health, and pursued for many a 
mile by an abiding sense of disgrace. 

He still believed that Ippolita would return 
to the old convent in the hills, where they had 
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first met; but he had now become gloomy and 
dogged; certain expressions in the letter seemed 
scarcely compatible with so obvious a retreat. 
And in his doubt and irritation, he spurred the 
poor horse so unmercifully that, some time 
before noon and about a league below the con- 
vent, he was fain to leave it behind him at a 
little wayside hostel, and make the best of his 
way forward on foot. The early spring of that 
favoured country was already well advanced; 
and the sun grew so powerful that he had to 
desert the highroad and take to a steep path 
through a piece of woodland. 

Insensibly, as he followed this pleasant way, 
his irritation was calmed, and a good spirit 
grew upon him whether he would or not. A little 
wind blew now and then among the foliage, and 
stirred the lights and shadows over the new- 
fledged grass. And even when the air was still, 
there was a sentiment of life in the mere dis- 
tribution of the light and darkness, as here and 
there a single ray shot vividly through some 
opening in the texture of the wood, or a whole 
sheaf of them plunged down at once and made 
a little lit space in the shadow. From time to 
time, also, he was visited by wandering perfumes, 
sometimes by the faint odour of the violet beds, 
and sometimes by the strong smell of the sun- 
shine among firs. He felt the springtime through 
his bones; and though he sought (as a man will, 
when he is in love) to exaggerate his evils and 
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keep himself in a true martyr’s humour, for the 
very life of him he could not withhold his lips 
from smiling, or keep his step from growing 
lighter as he went. At length he beheld some 
way before him, on the left hand, a little grey 
stone chapel, not much more considerable than 
a country wine cooler, shut with iron gates and 
approached by three steps, all grown over with a 
glory of red anemones. The iron gates were 
open; just as he first set his eyes on them, they 
were opened something farther, and the figure 
of a woman came forth into the broken sun- 
light of the grove.—It was Ippolita. His heart 
stood still for joy. He saw a great start go 
through her, and then she moved no more, but 
waited for him quietly upon the lowest step of 
the three that led up into the little chapel. 
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